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INTRODUCTION 


The beginnings of rhetoric—the Homeric poems—Themi- 
stocles and Pericles—the influence of the Sophists—Sicily 
the birthplace of rhetoric as an art—the Western or Sicilian 
school (Corax—Tisias—Gorgias—A gathon—Polus—Licym- 
nius — Evenus — Alcidamas — Lycophron — Polycrates — 
Callippus — Pamphilus) — Thrasymachus —the Hastern or 
Ionic school (Protagoras—Prodicus—Hippias—Theodorus— 
Theodectes)—decay of rhetoric—Demetrius of Phalerum— 
treatment of rhetoric in Plato’s Gorgias and Phaedrus— 
other rhetorical works by Aristotle—date of the Rhetoric— 
Aristotle and Demosthenes—Aristotle and Isocrates—the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum—text of the Rhetoric. 


Rueroric, in the general sense of the use of language 
in such a manner as to impress the hearers and in- 
fluence them for or against a certain course of action, 
is ds old as language itself and the beginnings of 
social and political life. It was practised and highly 
esteemed among the Greeks from the earliest times. 
The reputation of Odysseus and Nestor as speakers, 
the reply of Achilles to.the embassy entreating him 
_ to take the field again, the trial-scene represented on 
the shield of Achilles, bear witness to this, and justify 
the opinion of the ancient Greeks that Homer was 
the real father of oratory. After the age of Homer 
and Hesiod and the establishment of democratic in- 
stitutions, the development of industry and com- 
merce and the gradually increasing naval power of 
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Athens compelled statesmen to become orators. 
Themistocles and Pericles were the foremost states- 
men of their time. The former, although not 
specially distinguished for eloquence, was regarded 
as a most capable speaker ; the latter was a great 
orator. It is much to be regretted that none of his 
speeches has survived ; but some idea of their lofty 
patriotism may be gained from those put into his 
mouth by Thucydides, while the genuine fragments, 
several of which have been preserved in Aristotle, 
are characterized by impressive vividness. 


‘The next step in the development of Greek prose 
and Rhetoric must be set down to the credit of the 
Sophists. Whatever opinion may be held, from a 
moral standpoint, of the teaching of these much- 
discussed professors of wisdom and of its effects on 
the national life and character, it is generally con- 
ceded that they have a claim to be considered the 
founders of an artificial prose style, which ultimately 
led to the highly-finished diction of Plato and Demo- 
sthenes. It is usual to make a distinction between 
eastern (Ionic) and western (Sicilian) sophistical 
rhetoric, the representatives of the former paying 
attention chiefly to accuracy (dpHoérea), those of 
the latter to beauty (evéreia), of style. 


The birthplace of Rhetoric as an art was the island 
of Sicily. According to Cicero, Aristotle, no doubt 
in his lost history of the literature of the subject 
(2uvaywyi) texvov), gives the following account of 
its origin. After the expulsion of the “ tyrants ” 
(467 B.c.), a number of civil processes were insti- 


@ Cicero, Brutus, xii. 46. 
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tuted by citizens, who had been previously banished 
and then returned from exile, for the recovery of 
property belonging to them which had been illegally 
confiscated by the tyrants. This made it necessary 
for the claimants to obtain assistance from others, 
and the Sicilians, “an acute people and born con- 
troversialists,’’ supplied the want in the persons of 
Corax and Tisias (both of Syracuse), who drew up a 
system which could be imparted by instruction, and 
a set of rules dealing with such questions as were 
likely to arise. These two may therefore claim to 
have been the founders of technical Rhetoric, al- 
though Aristotle, in an early lost work called the 
Sophist, gives the credit to the philosopher Empedo- 
cles, whose pupil Gorgias is said to have been. 

Corax % was the author of the first of the numerous 
*‘ Arts’ (réxvat, handbooks of Rhetoric), and to 
him is attributed the definition of it as “ the artificer 
of persuasion” (evfots Snpwovpyés).. The speech 
was divided into three parts—exordium (rpooipuov), 
_ arguments constructive and refutative (dy@ves), and 
epilogue (émiAoyos), or into five, with the addition of 
narrative (dijyyo.s), which followed the exordium, 
and mapexBdoes.2 It may be assumed that he 
also wrote speeches? for his clients to learn and 
deliver in the courts, as it was no doubt the rule in 

@ The sophists and rhetoricians here mentioned are limited 
(with the exception of Demetrius of Phalerum) to those whose 
names actually occur in the Rhetoric. 

» Apparently not to be understood in the more usual 
senses of ‘* perversions ” (of forms of government), or ‘‘digres- 
sions” (in a book or speech), but in that of “auxiliaries,” 
subsidiary aids to the speech (pos émuxouplay Tov Neyouévww, 

uoted in Stephanus, Thesaurus, from the Prolegomena to 
ermogenes). 

¢ Such writers were called “ logographers”’ (see ii. 11.7). 
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Syracuse, as at Athens, that the litigant should at 
least create the impression that he was conducting 
his own case. 

His pupil Tistas, also the author of an “ Art,” is 
said to have been the tutor of Gorgias, Lysias, and 
Isocrates, and to have accompanied the first-named 
on his embassy to Athens. He laid even greater 
stress than his master on the argument from prob- 
ability (eixos) which he regarded as more valuable 
than truth % 

Goreias of Leontini (c. 483-375 B.c.) first attracted 
the attention of Greece proper when he visited | 
Athens as an ambassador (427 B.c.) from his native 
place, with the object of obtaining assistance against 
Syracuse. His view of rhetoric was that it was only 
a means of persuasion, and he was careful to explain 
that his only object was to make his pupils skilful 
rhetoricians, able to speak on every subject, either 
for or against, and not, like certain other sophists, 
to teach them virtue or wisdom. This made him 
pay greater attention to the style than to the subject 
matter of his discourses. In addition to fragments 
of these, from which there are several quotations 
preserved in the Rhetoric, two extant orations (En- 
comium of Helen and Defence of Palamedes) are now 
generally considered to be his. An “ Art” of Rhe- 
toric has also been assigned to him. Regarded as 
the creator of artificial Greek prose, his writings were 
distinguished by flowery ornamentation, poetical 
colouring, unusual phraseology (as shown in the use 
of rare, compound, and poetical words), and many 


* On the relation of a fragment in Doric (Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, iii: p. 27) to the réyva: of Corax and Tisias see W. 
R. Roberts in Classical Review, Feb. 1904. 
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new rhetorical figures, for the employment of which 
_ the contemptuous term “ to gorgiaze ” was invented. 
He further introduced an artificial and symmetrical 
structure of sentences and periods, which gave the 
impression of metre. According to Diodorus Siculus 
(xii. 53), the Athenians were astounded -at his un- 
common style, his use of antitheses, his evenly 
balanced clauses of equal length, and the similarity 
of the (beginnings or) endings of words. Gomperz * 
remarks that the English counterpart of the style of 
Gorgias is euphuism. In the Platonic dialogue, in 
the first part of which Gorgias takes a prominent 
part, it is noticeable that he is treated more leniently 
than might have been expected, considering Plato’s 
opinion of rhetoric as taught and practised by him 
and his successors. 

AGaTHON (c. 447-401 B.c.), an Athenian, was by 
profession a tragedian. His beauty and affected 
manners made him the butt of the comic poets.? A 
pupil of Gorgias, he imitated the flowery language, 
antitheses, and parallelisms of his master, and was 
fond of using the rhetorical figure antonomasia, the 
use of an epithet or patronymic instead of the name 
of a person. His first victory with a tragedy at the 
Lenaea is celebrated in the Platonic dialogue Sym- 
posium, in which he is one of the interlocutors. 

‘Potus,' of Agrigentum, the favourite pupil of 
Gorgias, is one of the interlocutors in the. Platonic 
Gorgias. In this he is attacked by Socrates, and the 
special attention paid by him to the ornamentation 
of his speeches and his affected style are severely 
criticized: He was the author of an “‘ Art,” of 


'* Greek Thinkers, i. 478 (Eng. tr.). 
> Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae, 100. 
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which some fragments are preserved in Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Licymnius, pupil of Gorgias and a dithyrambic 
poet, was the author of an “ Art.’ . He invented a 
number of unnecessary technical terms,? and classified 
nouns under the heads of the proper, compound, 
synonymous or quasi-synonymous, and single words 
or periphrases intended to take the place of nouns 
(kipia, otbvOera, adeApd, erifera). By some he is 
considered to be a different person from the dithy- 
rambic poet. 

Evenus, of Paros, elegiac poet and sophist, contem- 
porary of Socrates, wrote an “ Art” and rhetorical 
rules or examples in verse.? 

Aucipamas, of Elaea in Aeolis in Asia Minor, was 
the pupil and successor of Gorgias, the chief and last 
representative of his rhetorical school. A rival and 
opponent of Isocrates, against whom his treatise On 
the Sophists (now generally accepted as genuine), is 
directed, he lays stress upon the superiority of ex- 
tempore speeches to those written out. His writings 
are characterized by a bombastic style, excessive use 
of poetical. epithets and phrases, and far-fetched 
metaphors, They are drawn upon in the Rhetoric 
(iii. 3. 1) to illustrate the “ frigid ’’ or insipid style. 

Another critic ° describes his style as rather coarse 
and commonplace (xowvérepor).! He was also the author 
of an “ Art” and of a show-speech Messeniacus,? a 
reply to the Archidamus of Isocrates. 

Lycornron, pupil of Gorgias, and, like Alcidamas, 
condemned in the Rhetoric for the frigidity of his style. 
« Rhetoric, iii. 12.2; Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c. 
> Phaedrus, 267 B. 

° Dion. Halic., De Isaeo, xix. (v.1. xevérepor, ‘‘ emptier ”’), 

4 Rhetoric, i. 13. 2. 
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He appears to have specially affected the use of 
periphrases. He declared that the accident of noble 
birth was utterly valueless, and described law as 
merely a compact, “ a mutual guarantee among men 
that justice will be preserved.” @ 

Potycrares, of Athens, sophist and rhetorician, 
contemporary of Isocrates, whose displeasure he 
incurred by his Defence of Busiris and Accusation of 
Socrates. ‘The former is criticized by Isocrates in his 
Busiris and its defects pointed out. A Panegyric on 
Helen, formerly attributed to Gorgias, is by some 
considered the work of Polycrates. He also wrote 
eulogies on such trifling subjects as mice (Ihetorie, 
ii, 24. 6), pots, salt, pebbles. He appears to have at 
one time enjoyed a certain reputation as an orator, 
but Dionysius of Halicarnassus severely censures his 
style, describing him as “‘empty in things that 
matter, frigid and vulgar in epideictic oratory, and 
without charm where it is needed.’ ° 

Of Catiierus and Pampuitus, each the writer of 
an “ Art,” nothing more seems to be known than the 
reference to them in the Rhetoric. They are said 
to haye paid special attention to skill in drawing 
conclusions,, 

‘Turasymacuus, of Chalcedon (c. 457-400 B.c.), 
sophist and rhetorician, was regarded as the inventor 
of the “ mixed.”’ style of oratory, half-way between 
the varied and artificially-wrought style of Antiphon 
and Thucydides and the plain and simple style of 
Lysias. Its excellence consisted in condensing the 
ideas and expressing them tersely, which was especi- 
ally necessary in genuine rhetorical contests. Al- 
though he rounded: off his sentences in periods, 


9 Politics, iii. 9. 8. > De Isaeo, 20. o:4], 23. 21. 
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marked by a paeanic rhythm ® at the beginning and 
the end, he by no means favoured the reduction of 
prose to rhythmical verse. He was the first to direct 
attention to the importance of delivery (i76xpiis). 
In addition to an “‘ Art,” and a work on common- 
places (dpoppai, starting-points ; or, resources), he 
wrote ‘‘ Compassion speeches,” ? intended to excite 
the emotions of the hearers, a method of persuasion 
to which he attached great importance. 


The rhetoricians mentioned above, with the ex- 
ception of Thrasymachus, may be regarded as repre- 
sentatives of the Sicilian or western school. A brief 
account may here be given of the best known sophists 
(the name by which they distinguished themselves 
from the mere rhetorician) belonging to Greece 
proper and the eastern colonies. 

Proracoras (c. 485-415 B.c.), of Abdera, was a fre- 
quent visitor to Athens and a friend of Pericles. He 
was the author of the famous dictum, “‘ Man is the 
measure of all things,”’ that is, there is no such thing 
as absolute truth, but things are such as they appear 
to one who perceives them. He was the first to 
enter upon the scientific study of language, and 
wrote on accuracy of style (dpQoerea)*; he also 
distinguished the genders of nouns,? the tenses and 
moods of verbs,.and the various modes and forms of 
address (interrogation, response, command, entreaty). 
He taught his pupils to discuss commonplaces from 


@ See Rhetoric, iii. 8. 4-6. 

» Rhetoric, iii. 1.7; cp. Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c. 

¢ Others take this to mean that he adopted a simple or 
straightforward style'as contrasted with the affected Sicilian 
rhetoric (Thompson on Phaedrus, 267 c). 

4 See iii. 5. 5 note. 
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opposite points of view and the art of making 
the weaker (worse) cause appear the stronger, by 
which success in a case which otherwise appeared 
hopeless was frequently attained. The first to call 
himself a sophist, he was the first teacher who de- 
manded a fee for his instruction. His character is 
severely handled in the Platonic dialogue called after 
him, and his theory of knowledge attacked in the 
Theaetetus. 

Propicus, of Ceos, an island in the Aegean, is best 
known for his moral apologue of the Choice of Her- 
cules (between virtue and vice). The date of his 
birth and death is uncertain, but he was at any rate 
junior to Protagoras. He paid special attention to 
the use of synonyms and the accurate distinction of 
words of kindred meaning. 

Hierias, of Elis, depicted in the two Platonié 
dialogues (of doubtful genuineness), was a veritable 
polymath. His numerous studies embraced grammar 
and the cultivation of a correct and elevated style of 
expression. He also interested himself in political 
matters, and, by comparing the forms of government 
and institutions of different states, laid the foundation 
of political science. 

Turoporws (fl. c. 412 B.c.), of Byzantium, is men- 
tioned by Plato % as a most excellent “ tricker-out ”’ 
of speeches (Aoyodaidados). He was the author of 
aN MaATt,. and invented a number of new terms or 
“ novelties ” (kava), introducing additional divisions 
of the speech. According to Cicero,? Lysias once 
gave lessons in rhetoric, but abandoned it for writing 
forensic speeches for others, on the ground that 


a ee 266 EB3 Cicero, Orator, xii. 39. 
> Brutus, xii. 48. 
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Theodorus was more subtle than himself in techni- 
calities, although feebler in oratory. 

THEODECTES (c. 380-344 B.c.), of Phaselis in Pam- 
phylia, Greek tragic poet and rhetorician, was the 
pupil of Isocrates and an intimate friend of Aristotle. 
He at first wrote speeches for litigants, but later 
turned his attention to tragedy. He is said to have 
written at least fifty dramas. The Mausolus was 
written at the request of Artemisia, widow of the 
prince of Caria, to be recited at his funeral. Theo- 
dectes was the author of an “ Art ’’ in both prose and 
verse, and is coupled by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 4 
with Aristotle as the author of the division of the 
parts of speech into nouns, verbs, and connecting 
particles (conjunctions). He agreed with Aristotle 
as to the use of the paeanic rhythm, and supported 
the view that prose should be rhythmical, but not 
metrical.? His extraordinary memory and skill in 
solving puzzles were celebrated. 


After Greece had lost her freedom and Athens 
her independence as the result of the battle of 
Chaeronea (338), political oratory gradually declined, 
its place being subsequently taken by the rhetoric 
of the schools, characterized by a highly artificial 
and exaggerated style, the so-called Asianism. 
Mention may be made, however, of Demetrius of 
Phalerum (c. 350-283 B.c.), appointed ruler of Athens 
by Cassander (317-307 B.c.). A versatile writer, 
he was the author of historical, political, and 
philosophical treatises, collections of the fables of 
Aesop and noteworthy moral maxims (ypetac), and 


@ Demosthenes, 48; Quintilian, i. 4. 18. 
> For the Theodectea (Rhetoric, iii. 9. 9) see later. 
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of a lost treatise on Rhetoric in two books. The 
work On Interpretation, dealing with the different 
kinds of style, the period, hiatus, and rhetorical 
figures, which has come down to us under his name, 
is really of much later date. According to Cicero,® 
“he was the first who altered the character of oratory, 
rendering it weak and effeminate, and preferred to 
be thought agreeable rather than dignified. His 
flow of language is calm and placid, embellished by 
metaphor and metonymy. But his speeches seem 
to me to have a genuine Attic flavour.” Quintilian 
says: “although he was the first to alter the style 
of oratory for the worse, I must confess that he 
was an able and eloquent speaker, and deserves to 
be remembered as almost the last of the Attic orators 
worthy to be called by that name.” ¢ 

The writers of the “ Arts” which preceded the 
great work of Aristotle had almost entirely devoted 
their attention to forensic oratory, adapted to the 
requirements of the law courts, for which delibera- 
tive oratory, the language of the public assembly, 
although the nobler of the two, was neglected. Epi- 
déictie or display oratory 4 may certainly be said to 


4 A list of his works is given in the life of him by Diogenes 
Laértius. > Brutus, ix. 38, Ixxxii. 285; Orator, xxvii. 92. 

¢ Inst. Orat. x. i. 80. 

4 The chief object of epideictic or show-speeches was to 
give pleasure to the hearers, whose function in regard to 
them is defined (Rhetoric, i. 3. 2).as that of ‘critics’ of the 
intellectual performance and ability of the speaker, rather 
than that of “judges” of anything of serious importance, 
as in deliberative and forensic oratory. Funeral orations 
and speeches at the great public assemblies come under this 
head (see also iii. 12. 5). Quintilian (Inst. Orat. iii. 8. 7) 
says that the only result or gain in epideictic oratory is 
praise, not anything of practical value. 
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have existed since the time of Gorgias, but it is not 
spoken of as being on an equality with the two other 
branches. The creator of a systematic and scientific 
“ Art” of Rhetoric is Aristotle. The unsatisfactory 
character of previous productions, whose compilers 
had neglected the all-important subject of “ proofs ” 
and confined themselves chiefly to appeals to the 
emotions and things irrelevant to the matter in 
hand, induced him to attack the subject from the 
point of view of a philosopher and psychologist, not 
from that of the mere rhetorician, which assuredly 
Aristotle was not. 


Two of the Platonic dialogues, the Gorgias and the 
Phaedrus, deal more or less with the subject of 
rhetoric, although they differ as to the manner in 
which it is discussed and in the attitude adopted 
towards it. In the Gorgias, the earlier dialogue, the 
discussion mainly turns upon the meaning of the 
term—the nature of rhetoric not its value, and vari- 
ous definitions proposed are critically examined, 
amended, or narrowed down. Rhetoric is the arti- 
ficer of persuasion, and its function is to persuade the 
unintelligent multitude in the law courts and public 
assemblies in regard to justice and injustice. But 
the result of such persuasion is not the acquisition of 
knowledge ; it merely produces belief, which is 
sometimes false, sometimes true, whereas knowledge 
is always true. The time at the speaker’s disposal is 
not sufficient for the thorough discussion of such im- 
portant subjects that leads to truth. Nevertheless, 
the practised rhetorician will be more successful than 
the expert in persuading his hearers on any subject 
whatever, even such matters as the building of walls 
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and dockyards, although he knows nothing about 
them. It is sufficient for him to have acquired the 
power of persuasion, which will enable him to con- 
vince an ignorant audience that he knows more than 
those who possess real knowledge. This is sufficient 
to show the great power of the rhetorician, which 
must not, however, be abused; but if it is, the 
. teacher cannot be blamed.* 

Socrates himself, being asked to give his definition 
of rhetoric, replies that it is not an art at all, but a 
mere knack of gratifying and pleasing the hearer. 
It is a species of the genus flattery, like cookery (the 
art of making dainties), cosmetic(of adorning the 
person), and sophistic. Mind and body have, each 
of them, a really healthy condition and a condition 
that is only apparently healthy. The art that is 
concerned with the mind is the political art, its 
branches are legislation and justice; that which is 
concerned with the body has no special name, its 
branches are gymnastic and medicine. Each of 
these true arts has a sham counterpart; sophistic 
corresponding: to legislation, rhetoric to justice, 
cosmetic to gymnastic, cookery to medicine. The 
end of the true arts is what is good for mind or body ; 
of the false, immediate gratification. Rhetoric is 
not a true art, and the power of the rhetorician is of 
the slightest, since he can only carry out what seems 
to him to be best, not what he really wishes to attain 
—happiness and’ well-being. The paradoxes, that 
it is worse to do wrong than to suffer wrong,and that 
it is better for the wrongdoer to be punished than to 


@ Aristotle (Rhetoric, i. 1. 13) points out that the objection 
that rhetoric may be abused is; applicable to everything 
that is good and useful, except virtue. 
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escape punishment, lead to the conclusion that the 
only use of rhetoric is, if we have done wrong, to 
enable us to accuse ourselves (and similarly our 
parents, children, friends, or country) and to bring 
our misdeeds to light, that we may be punished and 
healed ; but, if an enemy is the offender, to prevent 
his being punished, so that he may spend the rest 
of his life in misery. 

The difference between Plato’s treatment of 
rhetoric in the Phaedrus and in the Gorgias and his 
attitude towards it are obvious.“. The latter dealt 
chiefly with various definitions of rhetoric and its 
nature as expounded by its professors; the former 
is a philosophical theory of rhetoric as it ought to be, 
if it is to justify its claim to be considered a true art. 
It is not an out-and-out condemnation of sophistical 
rhetoric. Although the rules contained in the 
“ Arts” of Thrasymachus, Theodorus, and others 
are rejected as absurd and useless, it is admitted that 
there is some practical benefit in its teaching.2 But 
it is unsystematic and, not being based upon truth, 
cannot be properly called an art, but is merely a 
preliminary training. 

The basis of the discussion is an erotic speech by 
Lysias (read by Phaedrus), which is criticized by 
Socrates with the object of showing the superiority 
of his own speech and method. According to him, 
this is chiefly shown in the due observation of the 
two great principles of generalization and division, 
which are effected by Dialectic, “ the coping-stone 
of all learning and the truest of all sciences,’’* to 


2 Cope, however, does not admit this. 

> On this cp. Rhetoric, i. 1. 12. 

¢ Republic, 534". On the relation of Rhetoric to Dialectia 
see Glossary. 
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which rhetoric is indebted for nearly everything of 
value that it contains. 

But the most important point is that the founda- 
tion of true rhetoric is psychology, the science of 
mind (soul), as already hinted in the definition here 
accepted by Plato (Wuxaywyia dua Adywv, “ winning 
men’s minds by words,” as contrasted with the vague 
wevGovs Sypcovpyds). The true rhetorician is as- 
sumed to have already settled the question whether 
all mind is one, or multiform. If it is multiform, he 
must know what are its different varieties ; he must 
also be acquainted with all the different forms of 
argument, and know what particular forms of it are 
likely to be effective as instruments of persuasion 
in each particular case. But a merely theoretical 
knowledge of this is not sufficient; he must have 
practical experience to guide him, and must be 
able to decide without hesitation to which class 
of mind his hearers belong and to seize. the 
opportune moment for the employment of each 
_kind of discourse. A knowledge of the various 
rhetorical styles and figures of diction is also a 
useful accessory. 

In view of these facts, the three (in particular the 
first two) books of Aristotle’s Rhetoric have been 
described as “ an expanded Phaedrus.”’* Thus, the 
first book deals with the means of persuasion, the 
logical proofs based upon dialectic ; the second with 
the psychological or ethical proofs, based upon a 
knowledge of the human emotions and their causes, 
and of the different types of character. The ques- 
tions of style and arrangement (which are only 
cursorily alluded to in the Phaedrus in reference to 


2 Thompson, Introduction, p. xx. 
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the superiority of oral to written instruction) are 
treated, but less fully, in the third book. 


In addition to the Rhetoric, Aristotle was the author 
of several other rhetorical works, which have been 
lost. Six of these are mentioned in the Life of him 
by Diogenes Laértius : (1) A collection of previous 
“Arts” of Rhetoric (Zvvaywy? teyvdv), a kind of 
literary history of the subject *; (2) a dialogue called 
Gryllus, written in commemoration of his friend of 
that name, who was the son of Xenophon and fell in 
the battle of Mantinea (362 B.c.); (8), (4), (5) simply . 
called “ Arts ” of Rhetoric in two, one, and two books 
respectively ; (6) the T'heodectea (Rhetoric, iii. 9. 9). 
There has been considerable discussion as to the 
authorship of the last, but it is now generally agreed 
that it is an earlier work of Aristotle, re-edited later, 
dealing mainly with style and composition, and that 
he named it after his friend and pupil. Its identifica- 
tion with the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum is rejected. 


The date of the Rhetoric, which was written at 
Athens, is assigned to his second residence there 
(335-322), about 330 B.c. (at the earliest 335), al-. 
though the exact year cannot be determined. The 
latest historical events which are referred to are: 
(ii. 23. 6) the embassy of Philip of Macedon to the 
Thebans, asking for a free passage for his army 
through their territory, so that he might attack 
Attica (Oct. Nov. 339); (ii. 23. 18) the peace con- 
cluded at Corinth soon after the accession of Alex- 
ander (autumn, 336); (ii. 24. 8) the attribution by 


* Cicero, De Oratore, xxxviii. 160: librum, in quo exposuit 
dicendi artes omnium superiorum. 
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Demades of the responsibility for the misfortunes of 
Greece to Demosthenes, but there is nothing to 
show whether the reference is to a time before or 
after Chaeronea. In this connexion it may be noted 
that the political opponents of Demosthenes de- 
clared that all that was best in his speeches was 
borrowed from Aristotle, whereas Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus % endeavours to show that the Rhetoric was 
not written until after the delivery of the orator’s 
most important speeches. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, while freely draw- 
ing upon Isocrates, whose name is mentioned several 
times, to illustrate points of style, never once quotes 
from Demosthenes. The name of the latter occurs 
three times in the Rhetoric : in iii. 4. 3 it is suggested 
that the Athenian general, not the orator, is meant ; 
in ii. 24. 8 it occurs in reference to the fallacy of 
treating-as a cause what is not really so; in ii. 23.3 
it is also doubtful whether the orator is referred to. 
Nothing is known of Nicanor, and if necessary to con- 
nect Demosthenes with the affair, ithas been suggested 
to read Nicodemus, in whose murder he was suspected 
of being concerned (Demosthenes, Midias, p. 549). 


Isocrates is most highly spoken of in the Phaedrus, 
but his relations with Aristotle were, according to 
ancient authorities, the reverse of friendly. The 
chief reason for this seems to have been that Aristotle 
had started a school of Rhetoric, which threatened to 
endanger the popularity of that of his older rival. 
According to Cicero,’ “ Aristotle, seeing that Iso- 
crates was prospering and had a number of dis- 
tinguished pupils (the result of having removed his 

@ First Letter to Ammaeus (ed. W. R. Roberts), 1901. 

» De Oratore, iii. 35. 141. 
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disputations from forensic and political causes and 
transferred them to an empty elegance of style), 
himself suddenly changed the form of his teaching 
almost entirely, slightly altering a verse in the 
Philoctetes.* The original has, ‘It is disgraceful to 
remain silent and allow barbarians to speak,’ where 
Aristotle substituted Isocrates for barbarians. And 
so he ornamented and embellished the entire system 
of teaching rhetoric and united a knowledge of 
things with practice in speaking.”’ Further, Aristotle 
had. attacked Isocrates, either in the Gryllus or the 
treatise on the different ‘‘ Arts’ of rhetoric, which 
called forth a lengthy reply from Cephisodorus, one 
of the pupils of Isocrates, in which various theories of 
Aristotle were criticized, and the philosopher himself 
stigmatized as a drunkard and a gourmandizer. Iso- 
crates himself is said to have entered the lists ; for 
the reference to ‘‘ three or four sophists of the 
common herd who pretended to know everything,” ? 
is supposed to be meant for Aristotle, who is also 
attacked in the fifth Letter of Isocrates. The numer- 
ous citations from Isocrates in the Rhetoric have been 
explained by the assumption that, in a revised edition 
of his work, Aristotle retained the examples of an 
earlier ms., dating from a time (347) when Isocrates 
held the field and Demosthenes had not yet made 
his name. But the view is generally hel@ that the 
Rhetoric was not published till at least ten years later, 
and in any case there seems no reason why a writer 
should not quote from the works of an unfriendly 
rival, if they seemed best suited for his purpose. 


A brief notice must here be given of the Rhetorica 


@ A lost play of Euripides. > Panathenaicus, 20. 
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ad Alexandrum, which gets its title from the admit- 
tedly spurious letter of dedication to the great 
Macedonian. More than half the length of our 
Rhetoric, it was formerly printed with Aristotle’s 
works as his. Its genuineness was first doubted by 
Erasmus, followed by the well-known commentator 
Vittorio (Victorius), who did not hesitate to ascribe 
it to Anaximenes (c. 380-320), an historian and rhe- 
torician of the time of Alexander the Great, whose 
tutor and friend he was and his companion in his 
Persian campaigns. Anaximenes is said to have 
been the first to practise extempore speaking, to have 
devoted his attention to all three branches of Rhe- 
toric, and to have written an “ Art.” The question 
of authorship is generally regarded as settled in 
favour of Anaximenes by the arguments of Spengel 
(who certainly is obliged to take considerable liberties 
in some passages of the text without ms. authority) 
and Wendland. Cope, whose Introduction to Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric contains a detailed analysis of the 
work and its language, and a full discussion of the 
question, supports Spengel’s view, while admitting 
that “ the evidence for the authorship of Anaximenes 
is not quite all that could be desired.” His opinion 
of the work itself, which he says may be fairly called 
“ An Art of Cheating,” is in the highest degree un- 
favourable. 

Other views are: (1) That it is a genuine work of 
Aristotle. This is supported by the former Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.2 (2) That 
it is a compilation by two, or even three hands, dating 


2 Thomas Case (president 1904-1924), in his article 
“Aristotle”? in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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at the earliest from the first or second century A.D., 
and showing such numerous and striking resemblances 
to the Rhetoric of Aristotle that it must have been 
based upon it.? (3) That it is a hodge-podge of very 
much later date. Other critics, however, maintain 
that the author (or authors) was unacquainted with 
Avistotle’s work, and that the resemblances between 
the two are: not sufficiently strong to justify the 
theory of dependence. Further, the historical 
allusions in the Ad Alexandrum (regarded chronologic- 
ally) are taken to show that it preceded the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle, and was written about 340 8.c. There is 
nothing about the relations of Athens with Philip 
and Alexander, but the Athenian naval league, 
Sparta, and Thebes are often mentioned. The 
latest event referred to is the defeat of the Carthagin- 
ians in Sicily by Timoleon (343). The beginning of 
the treatise is first definitely spoken of by Syrianus 
(In Hermogenem Commentaria, 133. 9) a Neo-Platonist 
of the fifth century a.p? 

Full information concerning the mss. of our 
Rhetoric and other matters connected with the text 
and arrangement of the work is given by A. Roemer 
in his critical edition (Teubner Series, 1899). The 
oldest and by far the best of the first-class Mss. is 
the Paris A* of the eleventh century, which also 
contains the Poetics; those of the second class are 
all inferior. Midway between the two in point of 


? Barthélemy St. Hilaire, who includes it in his translation 
of the works of Aristotle, with a Preface in which he supports 
the above view. 

® For another account of the work consult Brzoska’s 
article Anaximenes in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopadie. 
To the Bibliography P. Wendland, Anaxvimenes von Lam- 
psakos, 1905, may be added. 
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value is placed the old Latin translation by William 
of Moerbeke (thirteenth century), which, being ex- 
tremely literal, is frequently of considerable service 
in determining the text of the original ms. from 
_ which the translation was made. It is not, however, 

to be taken for granted that this vetusta translatio 
(Vet. Tr.) reproduces the text of only one ms. ; 
further, it may represent in places a marginal gloss 
or conjectural reading ; also, Moerbeke’s knowledge 
of Greek is said to have been very limited. The 
conclusion arrived at by Roemer (p. lxix) is that the 
present text represents the fusion of two copies of 
unequal length, the shorter of which contains a 
number of haphazard insertions by the copyist from 
the longer recension or alterations of his own. The 
original text has perished. 

The genuineness of the whole of Book III., which 
originally may have been an independent supple- 
ment, has been disputed, but it is now generally 
recognized as Aristotle’s. The numerous gaps, lack 

- of connexion and arrangement * (a common feature, 
indeed, of all the Aristotelian writings), and textual 
errors have been attributed to the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the reports of three different lectures 
were made and put together by his pupils and to the 
lecturer’s own faulty enunciation. 

The present text (which makes no pretence of 
being a critical one) is based upon that of Bekker 
(Oxford, 1837), but numerous alterations, suggested 
by Roemer and others, have been incorporated. 
Several of these are also mentioned in the Notes to 
the Translation. 


2 Such as the position of ii. 18-26, which should properly 
come before 1-17. 
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@ Tt may be noted that Prof. W. R. Roberts, of Leeds, well 
known for his work in kindred fields, in the Preface to his 
edition of the Literary Letters of Halicarnassus, promises a 
critical and annotated edition of the Rhetoric with notes. 
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@ Reference should also be made to Lyra Graeca (J. M. 
Edmonds, 1922, in the Loeb Classical Library). 
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(i) Rueroric is a counterpart of dialectic, which 
it resembles in being concerned with matters of 
common knowledge, and not-with any special science. 
Rhetoric is also an art ; since it is possible to reduce 
to a system the means by which the rhetorician 
obtains success. Previous compilers of “‘ Arts”’ of 
Rhetoric have neglected enthymemes, which are “ the. 
body ” of proof, and have confined themselves to 
appeals to the passions, which are irrelevant and only 
_have the effect of biasing the judge. 

Although deliberative oratory is nobler than foren- 
sic, men prefer the latter, because it offers more 
opportunity for irrelevance and chicanery. 

The rhetorical (as contrasted with the strictly 
scientific) method of demonstration is the enthy- 
meme, which is a kind of syllogism. Therefore one 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
logical syllogism will be most likely to prove a master 
of enthymemes. 

However, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory 
nature of previous “ Arts,” rhetoric is undoubtedly 
useful: (1) when truth and justice fail through in- 
efficient advocates, the skilled rhetorician will set 
this right ; (2) it enables a man to state his case in 
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popular, not, in scientific language, which would be 
unintelligible to some of his hearers ; (3) it enables 
him to prove opposites, and to refute an opponent 
who makes an unfair use of arguments ; (4) it pro- 
vides an efficient defence. If it be objected that it 
does much harm when unfairly used, this applies to 
every good thing, except virtue. 

(ii) Rhetoric may be defined as the faculty of 
discerning the possible means of persuasion in each 
particular case. These consist of proofs, which are 
(1) inartificial (see xv.) ; (2) artificial. The latter 
are of three kinds: (1) ethical, derived from the 
moral character of the speaker; (2) emotional, the 
object of which is to put the hearer into a certain 
frame of mind; (8) logical, contained in the speech 
itself when a real or apparent truth is demonstrated. 
The orator must therefore be a competent judge of 
virtue and character; he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the emotions (or passions) ; and he must 
possess the power of reasoning. This being so, 
rhetoric must be considered as an offshoot of dialec- 
tic and of politics (including ethics). 

There are two kinds of logical proof: (1) deduc- 
tive—the enthymeme; (2) inductive—the example. 
Enthymeme is a rhetorical syllogism, example a 
rhetorical induction. 

Rhetoric does not consider what is probable for 
individuals, but for certain classes of individuals ; 
and derives its material from the usual subjects of 
deliberation, which are necessarily contingent, for 
no one deliberates about what is certain. Hence 
enthymeme and example are concerned with things 


which, generally speaking, admit of being otherwise 
than they are. 
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Enthymemes are formed from (1) probabilities ; 
(2) signs. Signs are of two kinds: (1) necessary 
(tekméria) ; (2) unnecessary, which have no distinctive 
name, and are related (a) as particular to universal, 
(6) as universal to particular. The example defined. 
Enthymemes are of two kinds: those which are de- 
duced from (1) general truths, (2) special truths— 
from general or special “ topics ’’ or commonplaces. 

(iii) There are three kinds of rhetoric, correspond- 
ing to the three kinds of hearers; for the hearer 
must be either (1) a judge of the future; or (2) a 
judge of the past ; or (3) a mere “ spectator ”’ (critic) 
of the orator’s skill. Hence the three kinds of rhe- 
toric are: (1) deliberative; (2) forensic; (3) epi- 
deictic. 

The business of the deliberative kind is to exhort 
or dissuade, its time the future, its end the expedient 
or the harmful: of the forensic to accuse or defend, 
its time the past, its end the just or the unjust; of 
the epideictic praise or blame, its time the present 

' (sometimes the past or the future), its end the noble 
or the disgraceful. 

All orators must, in addition, have ready for use a 
stock of propositions relating to the possible and the 
impossible ; to the truth (or the contrary) of a past 
or a future fact; to the great and small, and the 
greater and less. ; 

(iv) Deliberative oratory deals with contingent 
things, not with all, but only with such as are within 
our control; that which necessarily happens, or 
cannot possibly happen, is not a subject for con- 
sideration. Its most important topics are: (1) ways 
and means; (2) war and peace ; (3) defence of the 
country ; (4) imports and exports; (5) legislation. 
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(v) The aim of all men is happiness, which is the 
subject of all exhortation and dissuasion. Definition 
of happiness. Its component parts are: noble birth ; 
many and good friends; wealth; the blessing of 
many and good children ; a good old age; health ; 
beauty ; strength; stature; athletic skill; a good 
reputation ; good fortune ; virtue. 

(vi) The special end of the deliberative orator 
is that which is expedient; and since that which 
is expedient is a good, he must establish the 
general principles of the good and the expedient. 
Definition of the good. Indisputable and disputable 
goods. 

(vii) The greater and less degree of the expedient 
and the good. 

(viii) The deliberative orator must also be ac- 
quainted with the different forms of government : 
democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, the 
ends of which are freedom, wealth, education in 
accordance with the constitution. An unrestricted 
monarchy is called a tyranny, and its end is personal 
protection. 

(ix) Epzdeictic oratory deals with praise or censure, 
the objects of which are the noble and the disgraceful, 
virtue and vice. (In discussing these, incidentally 
the orator will be able to produce a certain impres- 
sion as to his own moral character, the ethical kind 
of proof mentioned in ii.) 

The component parts of virtue are: justice, 
courage, self-control, magnificence, magnanimity, 
liberality, mildness, wisdom (both practical and 
speculative). 

For purposes of praise or censure qualities which 
are closely akin may be regarded as identical. We 
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should consider our audience, and praise that to 
which they attach special importance; and also 
endeavour to show that one whom we praise has 
acted with deliberate moral purpose, even in the 
ease of mere coincidences and accidents. 

Praise and encomium differ, in that the former com- 
mends the greatness of a virtue, while the latter is 
concerned with the things. actually achieved. 

Amplification also should be frequently made use 
of, and the person whom it is desired to praise should 
be compared with men of renown, or at any rate with 
other men generally. Amplification is most suitable 
to epideictic oratory; example.to deliberative ; 
enthymeme to forensic. 

(x) Forensic oratory, which deals with accusation 
and defence, requires the consideration of (1) the 
motives of wrongdoing ; (2) the frame of mind of 
the wrongdoer; (3) the kind of people to whom he 
does wrong. Wrongdoing is defined as voluntarily 
inflicting injury contrary to the law. A voluntary 
act is one committed with full knowledge and without 
compulsion, and as a rule with deliberate purpose. 
The causes of wrongdoing are depravity and lack of 
self-control. Its motives arise from human actions 
generally, which are voluntary or involuntary. ‘There 
are four causes of voluntary action: habit, reason, 
anger, desire ; of involuntary action, three: chance, 
nature, compulsion. The motives of the first are 
the good or the apparently good, and the pleasant or 
the apparently pleasant. The good has been already 
discussed (vi.), so that it only remains to speak of 
the pleasant. 

(xi) Definition of the pleasant and a list of 
pleasant things. 
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(xii) The frame of mind of the wrongdoer, and the 
classes of people liable to suffer wrong. 

(xiii) Laws being special or general, so also are 
just and unjust acts, according as they affect the in- 
dividual or the community. Hence it is necessary 
to have an exact definition of acts of injustice, be- 
cause it often happens that a person, while admitting 
the commission of an act, will deny the description 
of it and its application. 

There are two kinds of rules in regard to just and 
unjust acts, written (prescribed by the laws) and wn- 
written. The latter refer to the excess of virtue or 
vice, involving praise or disgrace, honour or dis- 
honour ; or they supply the omissions, voluntary or 
involuntary, in the written law. This supplementary 
justice is equity, defined as justice independent of 
the written law. ‘‘ Equitable ”’ acts are such as may 
be treated with leniency, and equity considers the 
intention or moral purpose of the agent rather than 
the act itself. 

(xiv) The degrees of wrongdoing. 

(xv) Inartificial proofs, which are specially adapted 
to forensic oratory, are five in number: laws, wit- 
nesses, contracts, torture, oaths. 


Boox II 


(i) Since, in both deliberative and forensic oratory, 
it is a question of a decision being reached, the orator 
should consider, not only how to convince or persuade, 
but also how to create a certain impression of him- 
self, and to put the judge into a certain frame of 
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mind. The former is more important in the assembly, 
the latter in the law courts. The three qualities 
necessary to enable the speaker to convince the 
audience of his trustworthiness are : practical wisdom, 
virtue, and goodmill. How to obtain a reputation for 
wisdom and virtue will be clear from what has already 
been said concerning the virtues (i. 9); goodwill 
requires a knowledge of the emotions. Each of 
these falls under three heads : (1) the frame of mind 
which produces it ; (2) those who are the objects of 
it ; (3) the usual occasions of it. 

(ii) Anger and Slight. There are three kinds of 
the latter: contempt, spite, and insolence. The 
frame of mind in which, and towards whom, men feel 
anger. 

(iii) Mildness. The frame of mind and the situa- 
tions in which, and the persons poiards whom, men 
feel mildness. 

(iv) Love or friendship. The persons for whom 
men feel friendship, and for what reason. Its 
opposite is hatred, the causes of which are anger, 
- spite, and slander. Anger and hatred compared. 

(v) Fear. Things which are objects of fear, and 
the feelings of those affected by it. Its opposite is 
boldness or confidence. 

(vi) Shame and shamelessness. Persons in whose 
presence men feel shame, and the frame of mind in 
which they feel it. 

(vii) Favour or benevolence. The means of dis- 
posing the hearer favourably or the reverse in regard 
to acts of benevolence. 

(viii) Pity. Persons who are inclined to pity or 
the reverse. Things and persons that arouse pity. 
The difference between pity and horror. 
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(ix) The particular opposite of pity is virtuous in- 
dignation. Envy also is an opposite of pity, but in a 
different way, being a pain at the good fortune of 
others (not because they are undeserving of it) who 
are our likes and equals. ‘Those who arouse virtuous 
indignation, those who are likely to feel it, and on 
what occasions. 

(x) Envy defined more at length. Persons who 
are liable to be the objects of envy, and the things 
which excite it. 

(xi) Emulation. How it differs from envy. 
Persons likely to feel it, and the things which arouse 
it. Its opposite is contempt. 

(xii) The characters of men must be considered 
with reference to their moral habits (i. 9) and their 
emotions (ii. 1), and their ages : youth, the prime of 
life, old age. Character of the young. 

(xiii) Character of the old. 

(xiv) Character of those in the prime of life. 

(xv-xvii) Character as affected by the goods of 
fortune, such as noble birth, wealth, power, and good 
fortune.. 

(xviii, xix) The topics common to all three kinds 
of rhetoric are : (1) the possible and the impossible ; 
(2) whether a thing has happened or not ; (3) whether 
a thing will happen or not; (4) greatness or small- 
ness, including amplification and depreciation. 

(xx) The proofs common to all three kinds of 
rhetoric are : example and enthymeme (maxims being 
included under the latter). Examples are either (1) 
statements of things that have actually happened ; 
or (2) invented by the speaker, consisting of (a) com- 
parisons, (6) fables. 

(xxi) Maxims are general statements relating to 
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human actions, and teach what should be chosen 
or avoided. Maxims are the conclusions and 
premises of enthymemes, when the form of the 
syllogism is absent ; when the why and the wherefore 
are added, the result is a true enthymeme. The 
four kinds of maxims. Directions for their use. 

(xxii) Enthymemes must be neither too far- 
fetched nor too general; they must not be drawn 
from all opinions, but from such as are defined (e.g. 
by the judges): and conclusions must not be drawn 
only from necessary, but also from probable, pre- 
mises. The speaker must also be acquainted with 
the special elements of the case. Enthymemes are : 
(1) demonstrative, which draw a conclusion from 
acknowledged premises ; (2) refutative, which draw 
a conclusion which is not admitted by the opponent. 

(xxiii) Twenty-eight topics or elements (for the 
two are identical) of demonstrative and refutative 
enthymemes. 

(xxiv) Ten topics of apparent enthymemes 
(fallacies). 

(xxv) Solution (refutation) of arguments may be 
effected by (1) counter-conclusions, (2) objections. 
The latter are obtained: (1) from the thing itself 
(the opponent’s enthymeme) ; (2) from an opposite ; 
or (3) similar thing ; (4) from previous decisions of 
well-known persons. There are four sources of 
enthymemes: the probable; the example; the 
necessary, and the fallible, sign. As the probable is 
that which happens generally, but not always, an 
enthymeme from probabilities and examples may 
always be refuted by an objection, not always real 
but sometimes fallacious ; fallible signs also may be 
refuted, even if the facts are true (i. 2.18). Infallible 
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signs cannot be refuted, unless the premises can be 
shown to be false. 

(xxvi) Amplification and depreciation are not 
topics of enthymemes, but are themselves enthy- 
memes, intended to show that a thing is great or 
small. Refutative and constructive enthymemes are 
of the same kind, for each infers the opposite of what 
has been demonstrated by another. An objection 
is not an enthymeme ; it consists in stating a gener- 
ally received opinion, from which it appears either 
that the argument is not strictly logical or that a 
false assumption has been made. 

Examples, enthymemes. and, generally speaking, 
everything connected with “ the intellect” (Sudvo.a), 
_ the inventive part of rhetoric (inventio), having been 
discussed, there only remain the questions of style 
and arrangement. 


Boox III 


(i) Style. It is not sufficient to know what to say ; 
we must also know how to say it. Delivery (declama- 
tion, oratorical action) is chiefly concerned with the 
management of the voice, and the employment of 
the tones and rhythms. It has hitherto been 
neglected, and has not yet been reduced to a system. 

(ii) The two chief excellences of style are (1) 
clearness, (2) propriety. The first is attained by the 
use of terms in their proper sense; the other terms 
enumerated in the Poetics (xxii.) contribute to eleva- 
tion and ornamentation. 

The language should have a “ foreign ”’ air, some- 
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thing removed from the commonplace. In prose— 
and indeed, in poetry also—the appearance of arti- 
ficiality must be concealed, and that of naturalness 
maintained. In prose the only terms suitable are 
those in general use and those used in their ordinary 
meaning ; also metaphors, for all use metaphors in 
ordinary conversation. They produce clearness and 
a “ foreign”’ air. They should be proportional, and, 
if the object be adornment, taken from the better 
things in the same class, if censure, from the worse ; 
they should be euphonious; not too far-fetched ; 
and taken from things beautiful to the ear or other 
senses. Epithets may be taken from the worse or 
from the better side. ¥ 

(iii) Frigidity of style is due to the use of (1) com- 
pound words ; (2) uncommon words ; (3) long, mis- 
placed, or heaped up epithets ; (4) unsuitable meta- 
phors—ridiculous, too pompous, or too tragic. 

(iv) Simile is metaphor enlarged by a particle 
of comparison prefixed. Simile is useful in prose, 
but must not be used too frequently, for this gives 
an air of poetry. 

-(v) In regard to composition (as contrasted with 
the use of single words), the first consideration is 
purity ; which is obtained by (1) the proper use of 
connecting particles or of clauses; (2) the use of 
special, not general terms; (3) of unambiguous 
terms ; (4) correct use of genders ; and (5) of numbers. 

Written compositions should be easy to read and 
easy to utter; they should neither contain too many 
connecting particles, nor be badly punctuated; if 
there are two words referring to different senses, 
connecting them with a verb which denotes the- 
operation of only one of these senses should be 
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avoided ; the meaning should be stated at the out- 
set, if a number of parentheses are to be inserted, 
otherwise obscurity results. 

(vi) To secure dignity of style, one should (1) use 
definitions instead of names, or vice versa for concise- 
ness; (2) if there is anything indecent in the de- 
finition, use the name, and vice versa; (3) illustrate 
by metaphors and epithets (but avoiding the poetical) ; 
(4) use the plural for the singular ; (5) avoid joining 
several terms with one article; (6) use connecting 
particles or omit them for conciseness, but without 
destroying the connexion of ideas; (7) amplify by 
using negative epithets to describe anything. 

(vii) Propriety of style consists in its being emotional, 
ethical, and proportionate to the subject. The first 
creates a feeling of sympathy ; the second expresses 
character, because every condition of life and moral 
habit has a language appropriate to it; the third is 
a caution against treating important subjects offhand 
or trivial matters in the grand style; nor should 
voice and gesture agree too exactly, for then the 
artifice is obvious. Compound words, a fair number 
of epithets, and “ foreign’”’ words should only be 
used by one who is under the influence of passionate 
emotion. ; 

(viii) Prose should not be metrical, but must have 
rhythm. Metre’ distracts the hearer’s attention, 
while the absence of rhythm creates unpleasantness 
and obscurity. The different kinds of rhythm are : 
the heroic, which is too dignified ; the iambic, which 
is too ordinary; the trochaic, which is too like a 
comic dance ; and the paean, which is of two kinds, 
—one (- Uv.) suitable to the beginning, the other 
(Luv —) to the end of the sentence. 
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(ix) Style must be (1) continuous or (2) periodic. 
The former is unpleasing, because it has no end in 
itself; whereas in the latter the period has a begin- 
ning and end in itself and its length can be taken in 
at a glance, so that it is pleasant and easily imparts 
information. The period must end with the sense, 
and must not be cut off abruptly. Periods contain 
either several members (clauses) or one only (simple 
periods). But neither members nor periods must 
be too short or too prolix. The period of several 
members is (1) divided by disjunctives, or (2) anti- 
thetical ; in which there is a contrast of sense (there 
are also false antitheses). Parisosis is equality of 
members, Paromoiosis similarity of sound, either at 
the beginning,® or end (Homoeoteleuton) of the 
sentence. All three (or four) may occur in the same 
sentence. 

(x) Easy learning is naturally agreeable to all, 
and is the result of smartness of style and argument. 
Those arguments are’ most approved, which are 
neither superficial (obvious at once) nor difficult to 
understand, but are understood the moment they 
are uttered, or almost immediately afterwards. 
Smart sayings and arguments depend upon anti- 
thesis, metaphor, and actualization. Metaphors are 
of four kinds, the most approved being the propor- 
tional. 

(xi) Actualization (putting things before the eyes) 
consists in representing things in a state of activity 
(e.g. representing inanimate things as animate). It 
is produced by metaphors and similes, which must 
be taken from things that are familiar, but not 


‘@ The technical term is Homoeokatarkton, not mentioned 
by Aristotle. 
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obvious. Apophthegms, well-constructed riddles. 
paradoxes, jokes, play upon words, proverbs (which 
are metaphors from species to species) and hyperbole 
are also smart and pleasant. 

(xii) Each kind of rhetoric has its own special 
style. The written style is most refined; the 
agonistic (that of debate) is best suited for declama- 
tion, and is ethical or emotional (pathetic). The 
deliberative style resembles a rough sketch; the 
forensic is more finished; the epideictic is best 
adapted for writing and, next to it, the forensic. 
Unnecessary classifications of style. This concludes 
the treatment of the subject of style. 

(xiii) Arrangement. ‘There are two necessary 
parts of a speech: (1) statement of the case; (2) 
proof. ‘To these may be added exordium and epilogue. 
Further divisions are absurd; even the epilogue is 
not always necessary. 

(xiv) Exordium is the beginning of a speech, re- 
sembling the prologue in poetry and the prelude in 
flute-playing. In an epideictic speech it resembles 
the musical prelude, and is connected with the body 
of the speech by the key-note; it is derived from 
topics of praise or blame. In a forensic speech, it 
resembles the prologue of a play or epic poem ; 
hence it must declare the object of the speech. In 
a deliberative speech, the proems are derived from 
those of the forensic, but they are rarest in this kind 
of rhetoric (deliberative), being only needed (1) on 
account of the speaker himself, or (2) of his op- 
ponents ; (3) to impress the hearer with the im- 
portance or otherwise of the case ; (4) for ornament. 

Other exordia are collective and general. The 
are derived (1) from the speaker, or (2) from the 
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opponent; (3) from the hearer, to make him well- 
disposed towards us or ill-disposed towards the op- 
ponent ; (4) from the subject, making it out to be 
important or unimportant. Arousing the hearer’s 
attention belongs to any part of a speech. 

(xv) The topics that may be employed in dealing 
with slander or prejudice. 

(xvi) Narrative, in epideictic speeches should not 
be continuous, but disjointed. In forensic, it must 
make the subject clear, and the speaker should 
narrate what tends to show his own good character 
or the opposite in the adversary, or is agreeable to 
the judges. 

It is of less importance to the defendant, who 
should only give a summary of past events unless an 
account of them as actually taking place produces 
horror or pity. The narrative should also be ethical 
and show the moral purpose, and the various moral 
traits that accompany each particular character. 
The speaker should also use emotional features. 

Narration finds least place in deliberative oratory. 

(xvii) Proof, in deliberative oratory, has reference 
“to (1) the fact, (2) the harm done, (3) the degree 
of harm, (4) the justification. In epideictic oratory, 
where there is little dispute as to the fact, amplifica- 
tion is the chief means of proof. In deliberative 
oratory, we must contend that what is predicted by 
the adversary will not take place ; or, if it does, that 
it will be unjust or inexpedient, for which the re- 
sponsibility will rest with him; or that it will be of 
less importance than he asserts. We must also look 
out for any false statement of his, for they are part 
of our proof, 

Examples are best suited to deliberative, enthy- 
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memes to forensic oratory. Enthymemes should 
not be used in a series, nor on all subjects, nor to 
appeal to the emotions. Maxims may be used in 
both proof and narrative, for maxims are ethical. 

Deliberative oratory is harder than forensic, for it 
deals with the unknown future, while forensic deals 
with the past, and has law for a foundation ; nor does 
deliberative oratory offer so many opportunities for 
digression. If you have enthymemes, you should 
speak both ethically and demonstratively ; if not, 
only ethically. 

Refutative enthymemes are more highly thought 
of than demonstrative. In dealing with an adversary, 
the first speaker should give his proofs and anticipate 
the arguments of the other side ; the second speaker 
should attack the arguments of the first and draw 
counter-syllogisms. 

The character of the speaker, since statements 
may be made by him that are tactless, offensive, or too 
favourable to himself, is best conveyed by putting 
them into the mouth of some other person. 

Enthymemes may sometimes be stated in the form 
of maxims. 

(xviii) Interrogation and Ridicule. The first should 
be used when the adversary has already made an 
admission of such a kind that, when one more ques- 
tion is asked, the absurdity will be complete ; when 
your conclusion will be established by it ; when his 
arguments are shown to be self-contradictory or 
paradoxical ; when he is reduced to giving sophis- 
tical answers. An ambiguous question should be 
answered by a regular definition, not too concise ; 
by a direct answer before the adversary has finished ; 
and by adding the reason for our action at the con: 
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clusion. Ridicule is of some use in debate, but the 
jokes must be such as befit a gentleman. 

(xix) The peroration (epilogue) is composed of 
four elements: (1) making the hearer favourable 
to yourself and unfavourable to the adversary ; (2) 
amplification or depreciation ; (3) putting the hearer 
into an emotional frame of mind ; (4) recapitulation. 
The speaker must begin by asserting that he has done 
what he promised ; he must compare his arguments 
with those of the adversary, by irony or by interroga- 
tion. At the end of a speech connecting particles 
may be omitted, to show that it is not an oration, but 
a peroration. 
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@ Not an exact copy, but making a kind of pair with it, 
and corresponding to it as the antistrophe to the strophe in a 
choral ode. 
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1, Rueroric is a counterpart? of Dialectic; for 
both have to do with matters that are in a manner 
within the cognizance of all men and not confined ® 
to any special science. Hence all men in a manner 
have a share of both; for all, up to a certain point, 
endeavour to criticize or uphold an argument, to 
defend themselves or to accuse. Now, the majority 
of people do this either at random or with a famili- 
arity arising from habit. But since both these 
ways are possible, it is clear that matters can be 
reduced to a system, for it is possible to examine 
the reason why some attain their end by familiarity 
and others by chance; and such an examination all 
would at once admit to be the function of an art.¢ 
Now, previous compilers of “ Arts’’ 4 of Rhetoric 
have provided us with only a small portion of this 
art, for proofs are the only things in it that come 


> Or “and they (Rhetoric and Dialectic) are not confined.” 
¢ The special characteristic of an art is the discovery of a 
system or method, as distinguished from mere knack 
(éumeipia). 
' 4 Manuals or handbooks treating of the rules of any art 
or science. 
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@ His functions were a combination of those of the modern 
judge and juryman. 

» That is, forbid speaking of matters that have nothing 
to do with the case. 
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within the province of art ; everything else is merely 
an accessory. And yet they say nothing about 
enthymemes which are the body of proof, but chiefly 
devote their attention to matters outside the sub- 
ject; for the arousing of prejudice, compassion, 
anger, and similar emotions has no connexion with 
the matter in hand, but is directed only to the 
dicast.2 The result would be that, if all trials were 
now carried on as they are in some States, especially 
those that are well administered, there would be 
nothing left for the rhetorician to say. For all men 
either think that all the laws ought so to prescribe,’ 
or in fact carry out the principle and forbid speaking 
outside the subject, as in the court of Areopagus, 
and in this they are right. For it is wrong to warp 
the dicast’s feelings, to arouse him to anger, jealousy, 
or compassion, which would be like making the rule 
crooked which one intended to use. Further, it is 
evident that the only business of the litigant is to 
prove that the fact in question is or is not so, that it 
has happened or not; whether it is important or 
unimportant, just or unjust, in all cases in which the 
legislator has not laid down a ruling, is a matter for 
the dicast himself to decide ; it is not the business 
of the litigants to instruct him. 

First of all, therefore, it is proper that laws, 
properly enacted, should themselves define the issue 
of all cases as far as possible, and leave as little as 
possible to the discretion of the judges; in the first 
place, because it is easier to find one or a few men 
of good sense, capable.of framing laws and pro- 
nouncing judgements, than a large number; secondly, 
legislation is the result of long consideration, whereas 
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2 Systematic logical proofs (enthymeme, example), includ- 
ing testimony as to character and appeals to the emotions 
(2. 3), which the rhetorician has to invent (evpeiy, sean) 
for use in particular cases. They are contrasted with ‘i 
artificial proofs, which have nothing to do with the Piles" of 
the art, but are already in existence, and only need to be 
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judgements are delivered on the spur of the moment, 
so that it is difficult for the judges properly to decide 
questions of justice or expediency. But what is 
most important of all is that the judgement of the 
legislator does not apply to a particular case, but is 
universal and applies to the future, whereas the 
member of the public assembly and the dicast have 
to decide present and definite issues, and in their 
case love, hate, or personal interest is often involved, 
so that they are no longer capable of discerning the 
truth adequately, their judgement being obscured 
by their own pleasure or pain. 

All other cases, as we have just said, should be 
left to the authority of the judge as seldom as 
possible, except where it is a question of a thing 
having happened or not, of its going to happen or 
not, of being or not being so; this must be left to 
the discretion of the judges, for it is impossible for 
the legislator to foresee such questions. If this is 
so, it is obvious that all those who definitely lay 
down, for instance, what should be the contents of 
the exordium or the narrative, or of the other parts 
of the discourse, are bringing under the rules of art 
what is outside the subject; for the only thing to 
which their attention is devoted is how to put the 
judge into a certain frame of mind. They give no 
account of the artificial proofs,* which make a man 
a master of rhetorical argument. 

Hence, although the method of deliberative and 
forensic Rhetoric is the same, and although the 
pursuit of the former is nobler and more worthy of 
a statesman than that of the latter, which is limited 


made use of. The former are dealt with in chs. iv.-xiv., the 
latter in ch. xv. of this book. 
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@ xowdrepoy: or, “more intelligible to the ordinary man.” 

> The case as a rule being a matter of personal indifference, 
the judges are likely to be led away by the arguments which 
seem most plausible. 

¢ Exact scientific proof (drédeés), which probable proof 
(torts) only to a certain extent resembles. 

4 Dialectic here apparently includes logic generally, the 
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to transactions between private citizens, they say 
nothing about the former, but without exception 
endeavour to bring forensic speaking under the rules 
of art. The reason of this is that in public speaking 
it is less worth while to talk of what is outside the 
subject, and that deliberative oratory lends itself to 
trickery less than forensic, because it is of more 
general interest.* For in the assembly the judges 
decide upon their own affairs, so that the only thing 
necessary is to prove the truth of the statement of 
one who recommends a measure, but in the law 
courts this is not sufficient ; there it is useful to win 
over the hearers, for the decision concerns other 
interests than those of the judges, who, having only 
themselves to consider and listening merely for their 
own pleasure, surrender to the pleaders but do not 
give a real decision.?’. That is why, as I have said 
before, in many places the law prohibits speaking 
outside the subject in the law courts, whereas in the 
assembly the judges themselves take adequate pre- 
cautions against this. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a system arranged 
according to the rules of art is only concerned with 
proofs ; that proof is a sort of demonstration,’ since 
we are most strongly convinced when we suppose 
anything to have been demonstrated ; that rhetorical 
demonstration is an enthymeme, which, generally 
speaking, is the strongest of rhetorical proofs ; and 
lastly, that the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism. 
Now, as it is the function of Dialectic as a whole, or 
of one of its parts,’ to consider every kind of syllogism 
in a similar manner, it is clear that he who is most 


“part” being either the Analytica Priora, which deals 
with the syllogism, or the Sophistici Hlenchi, on Fallacies. 
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¢ \ > env, ~ , ©» 
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d€ mpds evious 08d ef tiv axpiBeorarny Exounev 
ETLOTHLNV, pddvov dim’ exelvys mretoae Aé€yovras* 
woacKkaArlas yap €or 6 Kara Ty emoT nny Adyos, 
Tovto be advvaror, aan’ dvadyKn dua Tay Kowdy 
TrovetoBau TAS THOTELS Kat Tovs Adyous, cdarrep Kal 
ev Tots TomuKols eAéyomev trept THs mpos Tovs ToX- 
Aods evrevews. Ett dé Tavavtia Set Sdvvacbar 
meiOew, Kkabdmep Kai ev tots ovAdoytopots, odx 
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« 


2 evdoka, * ‘resting on opinion”; defined in the Topics 
(i. 1) as “things generally admitted by all, or by most 
men, or by the wise, and by all or most of these, or by the 
most notable and esteemed.” 

> di67u either=drz, “‘ that’; or, (it is clear) ‘‘ why.” 

G eh linost equivalent to demonstration or strictly logical 
proof. 
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capable of examining the matter and forms of a 
syllogism will be in the highest degree a master of 
rhetorical argument, if to this he adds a knowledge 
of the subjects with which enthymemes deal and the 
differences between them and _ logical syllogisms. 
For, in fact, the true and that which resembles it 
come under the purview of the same faculty, and at 
the same time men have a sufficient natural capacity 
for the truth and indeed in most cases attain to it; 
wherefore one who divines well in regard to the 
truth will also be able to divine well in regard to 
probabilities.¢ 

It is clear, then, that all other rhetoricians bring 
under the rules of art what is outside the subject, 
and ° have rather inclined to the forensic branch of 
oratory. Nevertheless, Rhetoric is useful, because 
the true and the just are naturally superior to their 
opposites, so that, if decisions are improperly made, 
they must owe their defeat to their own advocates ; 
which is reprehensible. Further, in dealing with 
certain persons, even if we possessed the most 
accurate scientific knowledge, we should not find it 
easy to persuade them by the employment of such 
knowledge. For scientific discourse is concerned 
with instruction,? but in the case of such persons 
instruction is impossible ; our proofs and arguments 
must rest on generally accepted principles, as we 
said in the Topics,4 when speaking of converse with 
the multitude. Further, the orator should be able 
to prove opposites, as in logical arguments; not 
that we should do both (for one ought not to persuade 
people to do what is wrong), but that the real state 


4 j,2. The Topics is a treatise in eight books on Dialectic 
and drawing conclusions from probabilities. - 
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@ The early sophistical definition was “the art of per- 
suasion.” 
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of the case may not escape us, and that we ourselves 
may be able to counteract false arguments, if another 
makes an unfair use of them. Rhetoric and Dialectic 
alone of all the arts prove opposites ; for both are 
equally concerned with them. However, it is not 
the same with the subject matter, but, generally 
speaking, that which is true and better is naturally 
always easier to prove and more likely to persuade. 
Besides, it would be absurd if it were considered 
disgraceful not to be able to defend oneself with the 
help of the body, but not disgraceful as far as speech 
is concerned, whose use is more characteristic of man 
than that of the body.._If it is argued that one 
who makes an unfair use of such faculty of speech 
may do a great deal of harm, this objection applies 
equally to all good things except virtue, and above 
all to those things which are most useful, such as 
strength, health, wealth, generalship ; for as these, 
rightly used, may be of the greatest benefit, so, 
wrongly used, they may do an equal amount of harm. 

It is thus evident that Rhetoric does not deal with 
any one definite class of subjects, but, like Dialectic, 
[is of general application]; also, that it is useful ; 
and further, that its function is not so much to 
persuade, as to find out in each case the existing 
means of persuasion.* The same holds good in re- 
spect to all the other arts. For instance, it is not 
the function of medicine to restore a patient to 
health, but only to promote this end as far as possible ; 
for even those whose recovery is impossible may be 
properly treated. It is further evident that it belongs 
to Rhetoric to discover the real and apparent means 
of persuasion, just as it belongs to Dialectic to dis- 
cover the real and apparent syllogism. For what 
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2 The essence of sophistry consists in the moral purpose, 
the deliberate use of fallacious arguments. In Dialectic, 
the dialectician has the power or faculty of making use of 
them when he pleases ; when he does so deliberately, he is 
called a sophist. In Rhetoric, this distinction does not exist; 
he who uses sound arguments as well as he who uses false 
ones, are both known as rhetoricians. 
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makes the sophist is not the faculty but the moral 
purpose. But there is a difference: in Rhetoric, one 
who acts in accordance with sound argument, and 
one who acts in accordance with moral purpose, are 
both called rhetoricians ; but in Dialectic it is the 
moral purpose that makes the sophist, the dialec- 
tician being one whose arguments rest, not on moral 
purpose but on the faculty.¢ 

Let us now endeavour to treat of the method 
itself, to see how and by what means we shall be 
able to attain our objects. And so let us as it were 
start again, and having defined Rhetoric anew, pass 
on to the remainder of the subject. 

2. Rhetoric then may be defined as the faculty of 
discovering the possible means of ‘persuasion in 
reference to any subject whatever. This is the 
function of no other of the arts, each of which is 
able to instruct and persuade in its own special 
subject ; thus, medicine deals with health and sick- 
ness, geometry with the properties of magnitudes, 
arithmetic with number, and similarly with all the 
other arts and sciences. But Rhetoric, so to say, 
appears to be able to discover the means of per- 
suasion in reference to any given subject. That is 
why we say that as an art its rules are not applied 
to any particular definite class of things. 

As for proofs, some are inartificial, others artificial. 
By the former I understand all those which have not 
been furnished by ourselves but were already in ex- 
istence, such as witnesses, tortures, contracts, and 
the like; by the latter, all that can be constructed 
by system and by our own efforts. Thus we have 
only to make use of the former, whereas we must 
invent the latter. 
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Now the proofs furnished by the speech are of three 
kinds. The first depends upon the moral character 
of the speaker, the second upon putting the hearer 
into a certain frame of mind, the third upon the 
speech itself, in so far as it proves or seems to prove. 

The orator persuades by moral character when his 
speech is delivered in such a manner as to render 
him worthy of confidence ; for we feel confidence in 
a greater degree and more readily in persons of 
worth in regard to everything in general, but where 
there is no certainty and there is room for doubt, 
our confidence is absolute. But this confidence must 
be due to the speech itself, not to any preconceived 
idea of the speaker’s character; for it is not the 
case, as some writers of rhetorical treatises lay down 
in their “ Art,” that the worth of the orator in no 
way contributes to his powers of persuasion ; on the 
contrary, moral character, so to say, constitutes the 
most effective means of proof. The orator persuades 
by means of his hearers, when they are roused to 
emotion by his speech; for the judgements we 
deliver are not the same when we are influenced by 
joy or sorrow, love or hate ; and it is to this alone 
tHat, as we have said, the present-day writers of 
treatises endeavour to devote their attention. (We 
will discuss these matters in detail when we come to 
speak of the emotions.) Lastly, persuasion is pro- 
duced by the speech itself, when we establish the 
true or apparently true from the means of persuasion 
applicable to each individual subject. 

Now, since proofs are effected by these means, it 
is evident that, to be able to grasp them, a man 
must be capable of logical reasoning, of studying 
characters and the virtues, and thirdly the emotions 
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1 Inserted by Spengel from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(first letter to Ammaeus, vi.). 


2 Rhetoric, as dealing with human actions, characters, 
virtues, and emotions, is closely connected with Politics, 
which includes Ethics. The two latter treat of the same 
subject from a different point of view. Both deal with 
happiness and virtue, but the object of Politics is, by com- 
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—the nature and character of each, its origin, and 
the manner in which it is produced. Thus it appears 
that Rhetoric is as it were an offshoot of Dialectic 
and of the science of Ethics, which may be reasonably 
called Politics.* That is why Rhetoric assumes? the 
character of Politics, and those who claim to possess 
it, partly from ignorance, partly from boastfulness, 
and partly from other human weaknesses, do the 
same. For, as we said at the outset, Rhetoric is a 
sort of division or likeness of Dialectic, since neither 
of them is a science that deals with the nature of 
any definite subject, but they are merely faculties 
of furnishing arguments. We have now said nearly 
enough about the faculties of these arts and their 
mutual relations. 

But for purposes of demonstration, real or apparent, 
just as Dialectic possesses two modes of argument, 
induction and the syllogism, real or apparent, the 
same is the case in Rhetoric; for the example is 
induction, and the enthymeme a syllogism, and the 
apparent enthymeme an apparent syllogism. Ac- 
cordingly I call an enthymeme a rhetorical syllogism, 
and an example rhetorical induction. Now all 
orators produce helief by employing as proofs either 
examples or enthymemes and nothing else ; so that 
if, generally speaking, it is necessary to prove any 


parison of the different forms of States to find the one in 
which man will be most virtuous. Lastly, Rhetoric, as an 
important factor in the training and education of the individual 
citizen and of the members of the State as a whole, may be 
described as an offshoot of Politics, with which the sophistical 
rhetoricians identified it. For the relation of Rhetoric to 
Dialectic see Glossary. 
» Or, “‘slips into the garb of’ (Jebb). Probably a stage 
metaphor. 
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@ Anal. Priora, ii. 23; Anal. Posteriora, i. 1. 

> That is, enthymeme and example must be the same as 
syllogism and induction. 

¢ From the definitions of syllogism (i. 1) and induction 
fi 12). No particular passage, however, explains the 

ifference here mentioned. 

4 The employment of syllogism and induction, 7d ¢?dos 
Ths pytopixjs being taken as simply=% pnropixj. Another 
rendering is: “‘ that each kind of Rhetoric (that which de- 
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fact whatever either by syllogism or by induction— 
and that this is so is clear from the Analytics —each 
of the two former must be identical with each of the 
two latter.2 The difference between example and 
enthymeme is evident from the Topics,° where, in 
discussing syllogism and induction, it has previously 
been said that the proof from a number of particular 
cases that such is the rule, is called in Dialectic 
induction, in Rhetoric example ;' but when, certain 
things being posited, something different results by 
reason of them, alongside of them, from their being 
true, either universally or in most cases, such a 
conclusion in Dialectic is called-a syllogism, in 
Rhetoric an enthymeme. 

It is evident that Rhetoric enjoys both these ad- 
vantages 4“—for what has been said in the Methodica ¢ 
holds good also in this case—for rhetorical speeches 
are sometimes characterized by examples and some- 
times by enthymemes, and orators themselves may 
be similarly distinguished by their fondness for one 

-or the other. Now arguments that depend on ex- 
amples are not less calculated to persuade, but those 
which depend upon enthymemes meet with greater 
approval. Their origin and the way in which each 
should be used will be discussed later’; for the 
moment let us define more clearly these proofs 
themselves. 

Now, that which is persuasive is persuasive in 


pends upon example or upon-enthymeme) enjoys some 
special advantage.” 

¢ A lost treatise, mentioned by Diogenes Laértius in his 
Life of Aristotle, xxiv., and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in the first letter to Ammaeus, vi. It is supposed to have 
dealt with some branch of Logic. 

f ii. 20-24, 
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Cerau odk &€ dv ervyev (daiverar yap atTa Kal Tots 
1s57a TapaAnpovow), ard’ éxeivn pev ex TaV Adyou 
Seopeve, 7 S€ pynTopiKy ex TaV 7dn BovdAedecOar 
eiwhdrwv. 
” \ A ” 2 A / U4 \ 
12 “Kor 8€ To epyov avrijs wept Te TovovTwy Tept 
a A val 
dv BovAevoucba Kat Téxvas pt) Exomev, Kal ev Tots 
ToLovTos akpoatais ot od SvvavTar dud modAdv 
avvopayv ovd€ AoyilecPar méppwlev. Bovdrevoueba 
dé mept Tdv pawopevwr evdexec8ar audorépws 
” \ 4 a > , ” ” , Pe 
éxew* mepi yap Tay aduvarwv dAdkws 7 yeveoOar 7 
” ” ” b) ‘ 7 4 ¢€ 
éocoBar 7) Exew oddels Bovdcderar odtws brodap- 
13 Bdvewv: oddév yap mAgov. evdéxerar d€ ovdAdoyi- 
Ceobar Kal ovvayew Ta pev ex ovddeAoyiopmevwr 
, \ > 9 > , \ , \ 
mpotepov, Ta 8 €€ aovdAdoyiorwr ev Seopevwy Sé 
~ A A \ > ” > /, A 
ovMoyiopod dia TO pw elvou evdoéa. avayryn dé 
TOUTWY TO meV py Elvat EverraKoAoOVOnTov Sua Td 


2 Or, “‘ by persons who are so ’’ (Jebb). 

> Certain propositions, which seem paradoxical and im- 
probable to a popular audience, must be proved before it is 
able to understand them. 
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reference to some one, and is persuasive and con- 
vincing either at once and in and by itself, or because 
it appears to be proved by propositions that are 
convincing *; further, no art has the particular in 
view, medicine for instance what is good for Socrates 
or Callias, but what is good for this or that class of 
persous (for this is a matter that comes within the 
province of an art, whereas the particular is infinite 
and cannot be the subject of a true science) ; 
similarly, therefore, Rhetoric will not consider what 
seems probable in each individual case, for instance 
to Socrates or Hippias, but that which seems probable 
to this or that class of persons. It is the same with 
Dialectic, which does not draw conclusions from any 
random premises—for even madmen have some 
fancies—but it takes its material from subjects which 
demand reasoned discussion, as Rhetoric does from - 
those which are common subjects of deliberation. 
The function of Rhetoric, then, is to deal with 
things about which we deliberate, but for which we 
» have no systematic rules; and in the presence of 
such hearers as are unable to take a general view of 
many stages, or to follow a lengthy chain of argu- 
ment. But we only deliberate about things which 
seem to admit of issuing in two ways; as for those 
things which cannot in the past, present, or future 
be otherwise, no one deliberates about them, if he 
supposes that they are such; for nothing would be 
gained by it. Now, it is possible to draw conclusions 
and inferences partly from what has been previously 
demonstrated syllogistically, partly from. what has 
not, which however needs demonstration, because it 
is not probable.2 The first of these methods is 
necessarily difficult to follow owing to its length, for 
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Lajos (6 yap Kpirns Umrdiceur au civat amAots), Ta 
de pay mubava. Sud TO pa e€ oporoyoupeven elvat 
pend” evddganv- wor dvayKatov TO TE evOvpnua. 
eivau Kal TO mapdadevy pia mept Tov evdexoprevenv ws 
TO. monAd, exew Kat dAAws, TO pev Tmapddevywa 
eraywynv To 8 evOdunua ovMoyrapor, Kal e 
odiyoor Te Kal TOAAGKUs ear Tovey y) e& dv 6 
mp@tos ovddoyiopds* eav yap Te TOUTWY ‘yyapi- 
pov, ovde bet Aéyew: avTos yap TobTo mpooTiOnow 
6 axpoarys. otov dtr Awpreds orehavitny ayava 
veviknkev, tkavov etrety ote "OAdvumia veviknKev* 
70 © OTe orehavitns TA "OAVpTria, o8d5€ Set mpoo- 
Oetvae: yeyvaoKovor yap mavres. 

4 Emel o éorly dAiya pev TOV dvayKatoy e€ & &v ot 
pyropucol ‘ovMoyeopoi elow (Ta yap moAAa arept av 
ai Kpicets Kal at oxédbeis, evdexerar Kal adAdAws 
éyew* mept dv pev yap mpartrovar, BovAevovrat 
Kal oKoTota, Ta S€ mpaTTopeva mdvTa ToLovTOV 
yevous eoti, Kal oddev ws Eros eimety e& avdyKns 
ToUTwV), TA 8 ws ent TO mod ovpBatvovra Kal 
evdexopeva eK ToovTewy dvdynen éTepw ovAdoyi- 
feobau, wa. o dvay Kato. e€ dvayKkatiwy (dfAov SS 
npiv Kal ToOTo ex Tov avaduTiK@v), pavepov drt 
e€ dv Ta evOupypata A€yerar, TA ev avayKata 
€ora, Ta € mAcloTa ws emi TO TOAV. A€yeTau 
yap evOvuypwara e& cikdTwv Kal onpeiwyv, wore 


2 rp&ros: the primary, typical syllogism of the first figure. 

> Son of Diagoras of Rhodes, and like his father celebrated 
for his victories in the Greek athletic contests. He played 
a considerable part in political and naval affairs in support 
of the Spartans (412-407 s.c.), whom he afterwards offended, 
and by whom he is said to have been put to death. 

¢ Anal. Priora, i. 8, 13-14. 
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the judge is supposed to be a simple person; the 
second will obtain little credence, because it does 
not depend upon what is either admitted or probable. 
The necessary result then is that the enthymeme 
and the example are concerned with things which 
may, generally speaking, be other than they are, 
the example being a kind of induction and the 
enthymeme a kind of syllogism, and deduced from 
few premises, often from fewer than the regular ¢ 
syllogism ; for if any one of these is well known, 
there is no need to mention it, for the hearer can 
addit himself. For instance, to prove that Dorieus ° 
was the victor in a contest at which the prize was 
a crown, it is enough to say that he won a victory 
at the Olympic games ; there is no need to add that 
the prize at the Olympic games is a crown, for every- 
body knows it. 

But since few of the propositions of the rhetorical 
_ syllogism are necessary, for most of the things which 
we judge and examine can be other than they are, 
human actions, which are the subject of our delibera- 
tion and examination, being all of such a character 
and, generally speaking, none of them necessary ; 
since, further, facts which only generally happen or 
are merely possible can only be demonstrated by 
other facts of the same kind, and necessary facts by 
necessary propositions (and that this is so is clear 
from the Analytics °), it is evident that the materials 
from which enthymemes are derived will be some- 
times necessary, but for the most part only generally 
true; and these materials being probabilities and 
signs, it follows that these two elements must corre- 
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dvayKn TovTwY <€Kdtrepov éxatépw radTo eivat. 

15 TO prev yap eikds e€oTw ws emt TO TOAD ywopevor, 
oby amA@s 8é, Kabamep dpilovrat twes, adda TO 
mept TA evdexdopmeva dAAws exew, oUTwWS EYOV TpOS 

1357b €xetvo mpos O eiKds, WS TO KadAOV mpds TO KaTa 

16 epos' THv Sé onuciwy TO pwev oUTwWS EXEL WS TOV 
Kal? éxaorov TL mpdos TO KabdAov, TO dé ws THY 
xabodou TL mpos TO KaTa HEpos. TOUTE d€ TO 
jev dvayratov TEKUNpLOV, TO Oe pa dvayKatov 

17 dv cbvupov €ort Kara Tv dvadopdv. avayKaia pev 
ovv’ dey ef av yiverou ovMoyiop.os, 810 Kal 
Tek LT} pov TO Towobrov Tov oneloov éoriv: éray 
yap py evdéxeo8ar olwvrar ABca TO AexOev, TdTE 

épew olovrar Texprpov ws Sedevypevov Kal me7e- 
pacpevov' TO yap TeKpap Kal mépas TavTdév eoTt 
Kara THY apxalay yAdrrav. 

18 "Eore 8€ TOY onuciwy TO pev ws TO Kal” exa- 
OTOV mpos TO xabdrou de, olov et tus elrrevev 
onpctov etvar ore of codot Sixavot, | Uwxparns yap 
copes Hv Kal Sixatos. TobTo pe obv onetov 
€ott, Avrov dé, Kav dAnbes 7H 70 eipnuevov: aovi- 
Adoyroror yap. TO dé, olov et TLS elrrevev onuetov 
ore vooet, TUPETTEL yep, 7 TETOKEV ote ydAa é exel, 
dvayatov. Orep Tay onpietooy TEKL7pLoVv jovov 
éorly: povov yap, av ahnbes 7) H, dAvrov eorw. 70 
be ws TO xaborov mpos TO Kara. [épos éxov, ofov 
el tis elmevev, OTe TUpEeTTEL, ONpelov elvaL, mUKVOV 
yap avamvet. Avtrdov dé Kal TobdTo, Kav adnfés 7: 


« That is, probabilities and signs correspond to general 
and necessary propositions. This is not strictly correct ; 
only the rexpijpro correspond to the necessary propositions, 
the other signs and the probabilities to the general or con- 
tingent propositions, 
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spond to these two kinds of propositions, each to 
each.? For that which is probable is that which 
generally happens, not however unreservedly,-: as 
some define it, but that which is concerned with 
things that may be other than they are, being so 
related to that in regard to which it is probable as 
the universal to the particular. As to signs, some 
are related as the particular to the universal, others 
as the universal to the particular. Necessary signs 
are called tekméria; those which are not necessary 
have no distinguishing name. I call those necessary 
signs from which a logical syllogism can be con- 
structed, wherefore such a sign is called tekmérion ; 
for when people think that their arguments are 
irrefutable, they think that they are bringing forward 
a tekmérion, something as it were proved and con- 
cluded; for in the old language tekmar and peras 
have the same meaning (limit, conclusion). 

Among signs, some are related as the particular 
to the universal; for instance, if one were to say 
that all wise men are just, because Socrates was both 
wise and just. Now this is a sign, but even though 
the particular statement is true, it can be refuted, 
because it cannot be reduced to syllogistic form. 
But if one were to say that it is a sign that a man is 
ill, because he has a fever, or that a woman has had 
a child because she has milk, this is a necessary 
sign. This alone among signs is a tekmérion; for 
only in this case, if the fact is true, is the argument 
irrefutable. Other signs are related as the universal 
to the particular, for instance, if one were to say 
that it is a sign that this man has a fever, because 
he breathes hard ; but even if the fact be true, this 
argument also can be refuted, for it is possible for 
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evdeXeT au yap Kat 447) TMUpeTTOVTE mevorudy. Ti 
pev oop elkos €OTL Kat Ti onuetov Kal TEKUNpLoOV, 
Kal Tt Svahépovow, etpnrat pev Kal viv: padAov de 
pavep@s Kal Tept Touro, Kal dua TW” airiay Ta. 
pev aovrdAdyitord éott Ta dé .cvdAAcAoytopéva, ev 
Tots avadutiKots Sudbprorae rept avrav. 

Tlapddevypa de OTe wev €orw emayery Kal Tept 
mote. eTmaywyn, etn Tac. Eort d€ ovre os [4€pos 
mpos Aov ov@’ os odov mpos pEpos ob? ws ddov 
mpos odor, adn’ as }H€pos mpos Epos, Oovoy Tpos 
Sprovov, orav dpudw ev 7] VT TO adTO yEeVvos, yrw-_ 
puedirepov be Odrepov 4 Oarépov, mapddevypa 
eorw. oloy OTe emiBovdever TUpavvioL Atovdavos 
aitdv THy duvdaKkyy: Kat yap Ievotorparos mporepov 
emBovdeven qTee pudareny Kal AaBerv érupav- 
vEvoE, Kat Ocayevns ev Meydpows Kat aAAou doous 
toa, mapddevyy.a mavres ylyvovray Too Avovvotov, 
év ovK ioact Tw el dud, Tobro aire’. mavrTa O€ 
TatTa v0 TO aro Kabdrov, « ott 6 émuBovrevav 
Tupavvide viacny aire’. 

"HE dy pev oby A€yorraw | at doxovcoat eivar mlorets 
GmodetKTLKaL, elpnTau. Tov dé evOupnudtwv pweyt- 
orn Svadopa Kat pddvora AeAnOvia oxedov mavras 
€oTly rep Kat mepl THY Suarerruciy p<Bo8ov TOv 
ovAMoyiopav: Ta pev yap abra@v €oti Kara TH 
pnTopikny womTep Kal Kata THY SiadeKTLKIY [L€Dodov 
Tav ovAdoyiopdv, Ta Se Kat dddAas téyvas Kal 
Suvdpers, Tas pev ovaas tas 8 otmw Kar- 
etAnppevas: 810 Kat AavOavovoi te, Kal paAXov 
amTopevor Kata tpdTov petaBaivovow && adbtayv. 


@ Anal. Priora, ii. 27. 
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a man to breathe hard without having a fever. We 
have now explained the meaning of probable, sign, 
and necessary sign, and the difference between them ; 
in the Analytics * we have defined them more clearly 
and stated why some of them can be converted into 
logical syllogisms, while others cannot. 

We have said that example is a kind of induction 
and with what kind of material it deals by way of 
induction. It is neither the relation of part to whole, 
nor of whole to part, nor of one whole to another 
whole, but of part to part, of like to like, when both 
come under the same genus, but one of them is better 
known than the other. For example, to prove that 
Dionysius is aiming at a tyranny, because he asks for 
a bodyguard, one might say that Pisistratus before 
him and Theagenes of Megara did the same, and 
when they obtained what they asked for made them- 
selves tyrants. All the other tyrants known may 
serve as an example of Dionysius, whose reason, 
however, for asking for a bodyguard we do not yet 
know. All these examples are contained under the 
same universal proposition, that one who is aiming 
at a tyranny asks for a bodyguard. 

We have now stated the materials of proofs which 
are thought to be demonstrative. But a very great 
difference between enthymemes has escaped the 
notice of nearly every one, although it also exists in 
the dialectical method of syllogisms. For some of 
them belong to Rhetoric, some syllogisms only to 
Dialectic, and others to other arts and faculties, some 
already existing and others not yet established. 
Hence it is that this escapes the notice of the 
speakers, and the more they specialize in a subject, 
the more they transgress the limits of Rhetoric and 
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paAAov S€ cages Eorar TO Aeyopevov Sia mAcrdvev 
pndev. 

Aéyw yap duadextixovs Te Kal pyTopiKovds ovA- 
oytopovs elvat mepl wv Tods Tdmouvs éyopmev: 
obro. 8 elolv of Kowh mept dikaiwy Kal dvork@y 
Kal mept moAuTiK@Y Kal Tept ToAAdY Siah_epovTwv 
elde, olov 6 Tob pwadAov Kal Arrov Téros: ovdeY 
yap pardov €orat ex TovTov ovdAdoyicacba 7 
evOUunua eimety mept Sixaiwy 7) dvoixdv 7) epi 
dtovobv: Kaito. Tatra cider. Siadeper. idia de 
doa €k THY TEpl EKaoToy «dos Kal yevos mpoTa-. 
cewv éoTw, oiov mepi pvoikdv eiot mpordcets &€ 
dy ovre evOvpunua ovre avAdoyiopds €ott mepl TOV 
HOKav, Kal mept tovtwy aAdrat €€ dv odk Cora 
rept TOV dvatkav: polws dé robT’ exet emi mavTwv. 
Kakeiva prev od mrouncer Trept oddev yévos eudpova: 
mept oveey yap vmoKeipevov eorw: Tatra dé, dow 
tis av Bédriov exreynrar tas mpordcers, Anoer 
mounoas aAAnv eémornunv ths SuaAeKTiKAs Kat 
pyropiKijs: wy yap evrvyn apxais, odKére duarer- 
TU ovde pryropuKy) GAN’ eet €oTat as EXEL Tas 
dpxds. €ott d€ TA TAcioTa THY evOupndrenv ex 
ToUTwy TOV €lodv Acyopeva TOV KaTa pEpos Kal 
idiwy, é« dé tTav Kowdv éAdtTw. Kabdmep obdv 
Kal év tots tomKots, Kal evrat0a Siatperéov Tay 
evOupynpatwv tad Te €ldn Kal Tods Témous e€ av 


@ The common topics do not deal with particular subject 
matter, as the specific topics do. In making use of the latter, 
the “better”? (that is, in regard to a special science) the 
propositions chosen by a man, the more he will without 
knowing it quit the domain of Rhetoric and Dialectic, and 
become a professor of that special science whose first principles 
he has hit upon. 
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Dialectic. But this will be clearer if stated at 
greater length. 

I mean by dialectical and rhetorical syllogisms 
those which are concerned with what we call‘ topics,” 
which may be applied alike to Law, Physics, Politics, 
and many other sciences that differ in kind, such as 
the topic of the more or less, which will furnish 
syllogisms and enthymemes equally well for Law, 
Physics, or any other science whatever, although 
these subjects differ in kind. Specific topics on the 
other hand are derived from propositions which are 
peculiar to each species or genus of things; there 
are, for example, propositions about Physics which 
can furnish neither enthymemes nor syllogisms about 
Ethics, and there are propositions concerned with 
Ethics which will be useless for furnishing conclusions 
about Physics ; and the same holds good in all cases. 
The first kind of topics will not make a man practically 
wise about any particular class of things, because 
they do not deal with any particular subject matter ; 
but as to the specific topics, the happier a man is in 
his choice of propositions, the more he will uncon- 
sciously produce a science quite different from 
Dialectic and Rhetoric. For if once he hits upon 
first principles, it will no longer be Dialectic or 
Rhetoric, but that science whose principles he has 
arrived at.? Most enthymemes are constructed from 
these specific topics, which are called particular and 
special, fewer from those that are common or uni- 
versal. As then we have done in the Topics,’ so 
here we must distinguish the specific and universal 
topics, from which enthymemes may be constructed. 


> Sophistici Hlenchi (Fallacies), 9. This treatise is really 
the ninth and concluding part of the Topics. 
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Anrréov., Aéyo 8° €ldn ev Tas Kab’ EKaoTOV yevos 
idtas mpordcets, rémous S€ Tous Kowods Opoiws 
TaVvTWY. TmpOTEpoV oby etreopev mept TOV <tdav: 
mp@tov dé AqBwmev TA yen THS PyTopuctis, OTrws 
dieAduevor toca ori, mel ToUTwy xwpls Aap- 
Bavepev TO, orouxeta Kal TAS mpordoets. 

3. "Eore be THS puTopixts <td) T pla. TOV dpb ov" 
Tocobrou yp Kal Ob dxpoarat Tov. Aoyev one 
dpxovow ovres. avyKerTar pev yap eK TpLaV Oo 
Adyos, €k Te TOO A€yovTos Kal mept od A€yer Kat 

1358b mpos Ov, Kal TO TéAOS TpOs TodTOv eoTL, A€yw dé 
2 Tov dicpoarny dvdyKn dé TOV dicpoaray n Bewpov 
eivau 7) Kpiriy KpiTyy d¢ 7 TOV yeyevnueveny H TOV 
peAdovtwv. ote O° 6 pe | mept Trav peMovrey 
Kpivay olov exkAnovaorys, 6 de mept TOV yeyevn- 
pevenv ofoy ) _ducaorys, 6 be mepl THs, Surduews 6 
3 Oewpds- wor” e€ dvayKns av ein tpla yevn TeV 
Adywv TOV pytopucdv, ovp.Bovdcutikov, diKaviKov, 
ETTLOELKTLKOV. 

LupBovdrjs dé To puev mpotpom TO Sé amroTpoT7y: 
del yap Kal ot Sig ovpBovdrevovTes Kal ot Kowh d- 
pnyopobyres TOUTOY Odrepov movovow. (Sixns de 
TO bev Karnyopto. To 8 drodoyia: ToUTWY ‘yap 
omoTepovoby movely avayKn Tovs audioPyTobvTas. 
emmidetKTLKOD O€ TO ev ETrawos TO O€ Ydyos. 

4 Xpodvor dé éxdorov rovtwv cial TH ev ovpPov- 
Acvovte 6 weAAwy (Epi yap THY ecowevwv ovp,Bov- 


2 Propositions (or premises), the name given to the two first 
statements in a syllogism from which the conclusion is drawn: 
All men are mortal (major premise); Socrates is a man 
(minor premise) ; therefore Socrates is mortal. 

> All three kinds of hearers are regarded as judges (the 
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By specific topics I mean the propositions peculiar 
to each class of things, by universal those common 
to all alike. Let us then first speak of the specific 
topies, but before doing so let us ascertain the 
different kinds of Rhetoric, so that, having deter- 
mined their number, we may separately ascertain 
their elements and propositions.? 

3. The kinds of Rhetoric are three in number, 
corresponding to the three kinds of hearers. For 
every speech is composed of three parts : the speaker, 
the subject of which he treats, and the person to 
whom it is addressed, I mean the hearer, to whom 
the end or object of the speech refers. Now the 
hearer must necessarily be either a mere spectator 
or a judge, and a judge either of things past or of 
things to come.” For instance, a member of the 
general assembly is a judge of things to come; the 
dicast, of things past; the mere spectator, of the 
ability of the speaker. Therefore there are neces- 
sarily three kinds of rhetorical speeches, deliberative, 
forensic, and epideictic. 

The deliberative kind is either hortatory or dis- 
suasive ; for both those who give advice in private 
and those who speak in the assembly invariably 
either exhort or dissuade. The forensic kind is either 
accusatory or defensive ; for litigants must neces- 
sarily either accuse or défend. The epideictic kind 
has for its subject praise or blame. 

Further, to each of these a special time is appro- 
priate: to the deliberative the future,’ for the 


mere spectator as a “‘ critic”), although strictly xperjs should 
be limited to the law courts. 

¢ In i. 6. 1 and 8. 7 the present is also mentioned as a 
time appropriate to deliberative Rhetoric. 
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Be A fe nv > 4 lant A 
Acver 7) mMpoTpéTr@v: H amoTpérwv), TH Se diKa- 
Copévy 6 yevouevos (mept yap TOv mempaypevwv 
eee | € \ lal € \ b a ~ > 
del Oo pev Karnyopel 6 dé amodoyeirar), TH 8 
ETLOELKTLK@ KUPLUWTATOS MeV O TApwY' KATA yap 
Ta UTdpxovTa erawodow 7 Wéeyovor TaVvTES, TpOG- 
ypOvrar dé moAAdKis Kal Ta yevoueva avaynyuvno- 
KovTes Kal Ta pLeAAoVTa mpoetKalovTes. 
/ \ ¢ / he 4 / >? a 
5 Tédos dé Exdorots TovTwy érepdv éoTt, Kal 
Tpiol ovo Tpiu, TH pev ovpBovdrevovTr TO cup- 
/ \ / e A \ te € 
pépov Kat PBAaBepov: 6 pev yap mpoTtpémwv ws 
, ie e A > 4 e a 
BéArvov avpBovdcver, 6 dé amoTpéTwy ws xeEtpov 
> , A bP) at A lol 
amotpemet, Ta 8 ddAAa mpos TobTo ovprapadcp- 
/ nv Vg AN + nv A nN > / a 
Baver, 7 Sixaov 7 ddiKov, 7) Kadov 7 aloxpov: Tots 
A , \ / A A + A > 
dé duxalopevois Td Sixatov Kal TO GdiKov, Ta O 
Ed A ea , \ ~ A 
dAXa Kat obro. ovptrapaAapBavovor mpos TADTaA* TOTS 
fest) ~ \ , \ A \ \ > / 
& émaivodo. Kat péyovor TO Kadov Kal TO alcxpov, 
A > + \ e \ ~ > J 
Ta 8 dAAa Kal obtor mpds tabra émavadéepovow. 
a 2: we A > / e if , 4 
8 onpetov 8° Gt. TO Elpnuevov ExdoTois TéAos* TeEpt 
\ \ a AAA > + b) nv > , 
peev yap Tav GAAwy eviote odk dv audioByTHoaLev, 
e ¢ / ¢ St at 2 A CY 2 ” 
otov 6 duxalduevos ws od ‘yeyovev 7) ws odK eBda- 
ij > > a b) / > “ e th 
pev: OTe 8 dduKet, odd oT dv opuodoynoetev: 
OA A nv wy / ¢ , \ \ € 
oddev yap av der dikns. opolws S€ Kal of cvp- 
Bovdrevovres TA pev dAAa ToAAdKIis TpolevTaL, ws 
dé doavpdopa cuuPovAcvovow 7 am wderiwv 


> , b) aa e / e > > 
QTOTPETTOVOLY OUK av Opmodoynoaev: Ws 8 OUK 
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speaker, whether he exhorts or dissuades, always 
advises about things to come; to the forensic the 
past, for it is always in reference to things done that 
one party accuses and the other defends; to the 
epideictic most appropriately the present, for it is 
the existing condition of things that all those who’ 
praise or blame have in view. It is not uncommon, 
however, for epideictic speakers to avail themselves 
of other times, of the past by way of recalling it, or 
of the future by way of anticipating it. 

Each of the three kinds has a different special end, 
and as there are three kinds of Rhetoric, so there 
are three special ends. The end of the deliberative 
speaker is the expedient or harmful; for he who 
exhorts recommends a course of action as better, 
and he who dissuades advises against it as worse ; 
all other considerations, such as justice and injustice, 
honour and disgrace, are included as accessory in 
reference to this. The end of the forensic speaker 
is the just or the unjust; in this case also all other 
considerations are included as accessory. The end 
of those who praise or blame is the honourable and 
disgraceful ; and they also refer all other considera- 
tions to these. A sign that what I have stated is 
the end which each has in view is the fact that 
sometimes the speakers will not dispute about the 
other points. For example, a man on trial does not 
always deny that an act has been committed or 
damage inflicted by him, but he will never admit 
that the act is unjust; for otherwise a trial would 
be unnecessary. Similarly, the deliberative orator, 
although he often sacrifices everything else, will 
never admit that he is recommending what is inex- 
pedient or is dissuading from what is useful; but 
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“4 The omission of ovx before ddikov has been suggested. 
The sense would then be: “‘ As to the injustice of enslaving 
. . . he is quite indifferent.”’ There is no doubt a reference 
to the cruel treatment by Athens of the inhabitants of the 
island of Melos (416 8.c.) for its loyalty to the Spartans 
during the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. v. 84-116). The 
Athenian envoys declined to discuss the question of right or 
wrong, which they said was only possible between equal 
owers, and asserted that expediency was the only thing that 
ad to be considered. The question of justice or injustice 
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often he is quite indifferent about showing that the 
enslavement of neighbouring peoples, even if they 
have done no harm, is not an act of injustice.* 
Similarly, those who praise or blame do not con- 
sider whether a man has done what is expedient or 
harmful, but frequently make it a matter for praise 
that, disregarding his own interest, he performed 
some deed of honour. For example, they praise 
Achilles because he went to the aid of his comrade 
Patroclus,® knowing that he was fated to die, although 
he might have lived. To him such a death was more 
honourable, although life was more expedient. 

From what has been said it is evident that the 
orator must first have in readiness the propositions 
on these three subjects.° Now, necessary signs, 
probabilities, and signs are the propositions of the 
rhetorician ; for the syllogism universally @ consists 
of propositions, and the enthymeme is a syllogism 
composed of the propositions above mentioned. 
Again, since what is impossible can neither have been 
done nor will be done, but only what is possible, and 
since what has not taken place nor will take place 
ean neither have been done nor will be done, it is 
necessary for each of the three kinds of orators to 
have in readiness propositions dealing with the 
possible and the impossible, and as to whether any- 
thing has taken place or will take place, or not. 
Further, since all, whether they praise or blame, 


(in the Melian case entirely disregarded), even when taken 
into account, was merely accessory and intended to serve as 
a specious justification for the policy of might. 

'® To protect his body and avenge his death (liad, xviii.). 

¢ The expedient, the just, the honourable, and their con- 
traries. ; 

4 édws: or, reading éAos, “ the syllogism as a whole.” 
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exhort or dissuade, accuse or defend, not only en- 
deavour to prove what we have stated, but also that 
the same things, whether good or bad, honourable 
or disgraceful, just or unjust, are great or small, 
either in themselves or when compared with each 
other, it is clear that it will be necessary for the 
orator to be ready with propositions dealing with 
greatness and smallness and the greater and the less, 
both universally and in particular; for instance, 
which is the greater or less good, or act of injustice 
or justice; and similarly with regard to all other 
subjects. We have now stated the topics concern- 
ing which the orator must provide himself with 
propositions ; after this, we must distinguish between 
each of them individually, that is, what the three 
kinds of Rhetoric, deliberative, epideictic, and 
forensic, are concerned with. 

4. We must first ascertain about what kind of good 
or bad things the deliberative orator advises, since 
he cannot do so about everything, but only about 
things which may possibly happen or not. Every- 
thing which of necessity either is or will be, or which 
cannot possibly be or come to pass, is outside the 
scope of deliberation. Indeed, even in the case of 
things that are possible advice is not universally 
appropriate ; for they include certain advantages, 
natural and accidental, about which it is not worth 
while to offer advice. But it is clear that advice is 
limited to those subjects about which we take 
counsel ; and such are all those which can naturally 
be referred to ourselves and the first cause of whose 
origination is in our own power ; for our examination 
is limited to finding out whether such things are 
possible or impossible for us to perform. 
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2 The analytical science is Dialectic, incorrectly regarded 
as a branch of Analytics, which properly implies scientifia 
demonstration. 
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However, there is no need at present to endeavour 
to enumerate with scrupulous exactness or to classify 
those subjects which men are wont to discuss, or to 
define them as far as possible with strict accuracy, 
since this is not the function of the rhetorical art 
but of one that is more intelligent and exact, and 
further, more than its legitimate subjects of inquiry 
have already been assigned to it. For what we have 
said before is true*: that Rhetoric is composed of 
analytical science and of that branch of political 
science which is concerned with Ethics, and that it 
resembles partly Dialectic and partly sophistical 
arguments. But in proportion as anyone endeavours 
to make of Dialectic or Rhetoric, not what they are, 
faculties, but sciences, to that extent he will, without 
knowing it, destroy their real nature, in thus altering 
their character, by crossing over into the domain of 
sciences,’ whose subjects are certain definite things, 
not merely words. Nevertheless, even at present 
we may mention such matters as it is worth while 
to analyse, while still leaving much for political 
science to investigate. 

’ Now, we may say that the most important subjects | 
about which all men deliberate and deliberative | 
orators harangue, are five in number, to wit: ways | 
and means, war and peace, the defence of the | 
country, imports and exports, legislation. 

Accordingly, the orator who is going to give advice 
on ways and means should be acquainted with the 
nature and extent of the State resources, so that if 
any is omitted it may be added, and if any is in- 


> Taking els émurjpas with peraBalver. If taken with 
émirxevdfwy, the sense will be: “by changing his ground 
(ueraBaivew being used absolutely) while altering their char- 
acters from faculties to sciences.” 
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sufficient, it may be increased. Further, he should 
know all the expenses of the State, that if any is 
superfluous, it may be removed, or, if too great, may 
be curtailed. For men become wealthier, not only 
by adding to what they already possess, but also by 
cutting down expenses. Of these things it is not 
only possible to acquire a general view from in- 
dividual experience, but in view of advising concern- 
ing them it is further necessary to be well informed 
about what has been discovered among others. 

In regard to war and peace, the orator should be 
acquainted with the power of the State, how great 
it is already and how great it may possibly become ; 
of what kind it is already and what additions may 
possibly be made to it; further, what wars it has 
waged and its conduct of them. These things he 
should be acquainted with, not only as far as his 
own State is concerned, but also in reference to 
neighbouring States, and particularly those with 
whom there is a likelihood of war, so that towards 
the stronger a pacific attitude may be maintained, 
and in regard to the weaker, the decision as to 
making war on them may be left to his own State. 
Again, he should know whether their forces are like 
or unlike his own, for herein also advantage or dis- 
advantage may lie. With reference to these matters 
he must also have examined the results, not only of 
the wars carried on by his own State, but also of 
those carried on by others; for similar results 
naturally arise from similar causes. 

Again, in regard to the defence of the country, he 
should not be ignorant how it is carried on; he 
should know both the strength of the guard, its 
character, and the positions of the guard-houses 
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2 rovrous : those who will receive exports and send im- 
ports. ; 
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(which is impossible for one who is unacquainted 
with the country), so that if any guard is insufficient 
it may be increased, or if any is superfluous it may 
be disbanded, and greater attention devoted to 
suitable positions. 

Again, in regard to food, he should know what 
amount of expenditure is sufficient to support the 
State; what kind of food is produced at home or 
can be imported ; and what exports and imports are 
necessary, in order that contracts and agreements 
may be made with those % who can furnish them ; 
for it is necessary to keep the citizens free from 
reproach in their relations with two classes of people 
—those who are stronger and those who are useful 
for commercial purposes. 

With a view to the safety of the State, it is 
necessary that the orator should be able to judge of 
all these questions, but an understanding of legisla- 
tion is of special importance, for it is on the laws 
that the safety of the State is based. Wherefore 
he must know how many forms of government there 
are; what is expedient for each; and the natural 
causes of its downfall, whether they are peculiar to 
the particular form of government or opposed to it. 
By being ruined by causes peculiar to itself, I mean 
that, with the exception of the perfect form of 
government, all the rest are ruined by being relaxed 
or strained to excess. Thus democracy, not only 
when relaxed, but also when strained to excess, 
becomes weaker and will end in an oligarchy ; 
similarly, not only does an aquiline or snub nose 
reach the mean, when one of these defects is relaxed, 
but when it becomes aquiline or snub to excess, it 
is altered to such an extent that even the likeness 
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« This rendering, although convenient, hardly represents 
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of a nose is lost. Moreover, with reference to acts 
of legislation, it is useful not only to understand 
what form of government is expedient by judging 
in the light of the past, but also to become acquainted 
with those in existence in other nations, and to 
learn what kinds of government are suitable to what 
kinds of people. It is clear, therefore, that for 
legislation books of travel are useful, since they help 
us to understand the laws of other nations, and for 
political debates historical works.? All these things, 
however, belong to Politics and not to Rhetoric. 

Such, then, are the most important questions upon 
which the would-be deliberative orator must be well 
informed. Now let us again state the sources whence 
we must derive our arguments for exhortation or 
discussion on these and other questions. 

5. Men, individually and in common, nearly all 
have some aim, in the attainment of which they 
choose or avoid certain things. This aim, briefly 
stated, is happiness and its component parts. There- 
fore, for the sake of illustration, let us ascertain 
what happiness, generally speaking, is, and what its 
parts consist in; for all who exhort or dissuade dis- 
cuss happiness and the things which conduce or are 
detrimental to it. For one should do the things 
which procure happiness or one of its parts, or in- 
crease instead of diminishing it, and avoid doing 

_ those things which destroy or hinder it or bring 
- about what is contrary to it. 

Let us then define happiness as well-being com- 
bined with virtue, or independence of life, or the 
life that is most agreeable combined with security, or 


the Greek, which, literally translated, is “‘ the investigations 
_ of those who write about human actions” (¢f. icropcxés, § 8). 
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extos ayaba: od ydp éeotw dAAa mapa Tadra. 
€or 8 ev att® pev Ta rept puynv Kat Ta ev 
owpatt, e€w dé evyevera Kal pido Kal ypywara 
Kal TyuLn. ere Oe mpoorjKew oiducla duvdpets 
tmdpxew Kat TUYHV’ oUTwW yap av aodadéoraros 
Blos ein. AdBwuev rolvyv dpoiws Kal TovTwv 
éxaorov Ti €oTw. 

6 Edyévera pey otv éorw Over bey Kal moXeu 76 
avrdxGovas a7 dpxaious elvat, Kal HWyewovas TOUS 
mparous emupavets, Kal moAAovs émipavets yeyo- 
véevar €€ adtadv emt rots Cndrovpevois: idia dé €d- 
yéveva. 77 am avopav n G70 yuvarkov, Kal yvnovorns 
an apdoty, Kal wWomep emt moAcws TOUS TE TPWTOUS 
yvwpipous 7) én apeth 7 tAO’Tw 7 GAAw Tw TOV 
TYyULWULevwv, Kal moAAOds Eemupavets eK TO ‘yEevous 
Kal dvdpas Kal yuvaikas Kat véous Kal mpeo- 
Burépous. 

* This is the usual rendering, although it is hardly satis- 
factory. Jebb translates “‘ a flourishing state . . . of body.” 

> Or, “bring about,” “‘ effect them.” 

¢ 4.e. of mind and body ; or duydmecs may mean “ positions 


of authority and influence.” 
4 This was a favourite boast of the Athenians. 
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abundance of possessions and slaves,* combined with 
power to protect and make use of them? ; for nearly 
all men admit that one or more of these ‘things con- 
stitutes happiness. If, then, such is the nature of 
happiness, its component parts must necessarily be : 
noble birth, numerous friends, good friends, wealth, 
good children, numerous children, a good old age ; 
further, bodily excellences, such as health, beauty, 
‘strength, stature, fitness for athletic contests, a good 
reputation, honour, good luck, virtue. For a man 
would be entirely independent, provided he pos- 
sessed all internal and external goods ; for there are 
no others. Internal goods are those of mind and 
body ; external goods are noble birth, friends, 
wealth, honour. To these we think should be added 
certain capacities ° and good luck; for on these 
conditions life will be perfectly secure. Let us now 
in the same way define each of these in detail. 
_ Noble birth, in the case of a nation or State, 
means that its members or inhabitants are sprung 
from the soil,4 or of long standing; that its first 
members were famous as leaders, and that many of 
their descendants have been famous for qualities that 
are highly esteemed. In the case of private in- 
dividuals, noble birth is derived from either the 
father’s or the mother’s side, and on both sides there 
must be legitimacy ; and, as in the case of a State, 
it means that its founders were distinguished for 
virtue, or wealth, or any other of the things that 
men honour, and that a number of famous persons, 
both men and women, young and old, belong to the 


family. 
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6 EKvrexvia be Kat mohurenvia ovK adn ra €oTt Oe 
13612 7@ Kow® pev, vedrns av 7 moAhy) Kal ayaby, diya) 
8é Kar’ dpeTay odparos, otov péeyebos KaAdos i loxdy 
Svvapew deywveorucny® puyjs de owppoovyy Kat 
dv8pia véou dperat. tdia de edrekvio. Kal modu 
Fea TOME LG TEE OMe rove ore eivat, 
A / \ A ~ A > ‘ / 
Kad OxjAea Kat dppeva: Onrevv S€ apern odparos 
poev Kdddos Kat péyebos, aboxiis de cwppoovry Kal 
pirepyia avev dvehevbepias. opotws dé Kal idta 
Kal Kowh Kal Kar’ aveopas Kal Kara yovatkas Sei 
Cnreiv é EKQOTOV omapYelv Trav TowvtTwy soos yap 
Ta KATO ‘yovatkas pabha dorep Aaxedaynoviors, 
oxedov KaTa TO HuLov OvK EvdaLpovobow. 

4 A 7 / od ~ 
7 TDAovrov 8é pépn voptoparos mAnOos, yas, 
Xwplwy KrHows, ete S€ emimAwv Krhow Kal Booky- 
patwv Kal dvdpamddwv Anbar Kol peyeéber Kal 
id / lon A / \ > ~ 
KdAAe. diadepdvtwy, Tatra be mdvra Kat dopady 
Kal eAevbepia Kal xpyjoysa. ote de XpnoyLe bev 
pGAdov Ta. KapTa, eAcvbepua be TO ™mpos daré - 
Aavow: kdpruysa 5é Aéyw ad’ dv at mpdaodot, amo- 

~ a 

Aavotika dé ad’ dv wndev Tapa THY xphow ylyverat, 

@ \ ” oe \ > / A \ > ~ 
6 Te Kal aéov. Opos de Gdadanetas pev TO evratda 
Kal oUTw KexThobar a aor’ eg’ avT@ elvaw WlA Xphow 
atvtav: Tob dé olxeta elvau OTav ed’ adT@ H amradA- 
AotprBcar 7) poy, A€yw Se dradotpiwow doow Kal 


? dvedevdepia : literally, qualities unbecoming to a free 
man or woman, ungentlemanly, unladylike ; hence, mean, 
servile, sordid. 

> A similar charge against the Spartan women is made in 
the Politics (ii. 9. 5): ‘ Further, the looseness (dveois) of the 
Spartan women is injurious both to the purpose of the con- 
stitution and the well-being of the State . . . their life is one 
of absolute luxury and intemperance” (compare Euripides, 
Andromache, 595-6 ‘‘even if she wished it, a Spartan girl 
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The blessing of good children and numerous chil- 
dren needs little explanation. For the common- 
wealth it consists in a large number of good young 
men, good in bodily excellences, such as stature, 
beauty, strength, fitness for athletic contests; the 
moral excellences of a young man are self-control 
and courage. For the individual it consists in a 
number of good children of his own, both male and 
female, and such as we have described. Female 
bodily excellences are beauty and stature, their 
moral excellences self-control and industrious habits, 
free from servility.¢ The object of both the in- 
dividual and of the community should be to secure the 
existence of each of these qualities in both men and 
women ; for all those States in which the character 
of women is unsatisfactory, as in Lacedaemon,? may 
be considered only half-happy. 

Wealth consists in abundance of money, ownership 
of land and properties, and further of movables, 
cattle, and slaves, remarkable for number, size, and 
beauty, if they are all secure, liberal, and useful. 
Property that is productive is more useful, but that 
which has enjoyment for its object is more liberal. 
By productive I mean that which is a source of 
income, by enjoyable that which offers no advantage 
beyond the use of it—at least, none worth men- 
tioning. Security may be defined as possession of 
property in such places and on such conditions that 
the use of it is in our own hands ;_ and ownership as 
the right of alienation or not,’ by which I mean giving 
could not be chaste”). The opinion of Xenophon and 
Plutarch is much more favourable. 
~ ¢# un: in the ms. readings these words follow rot 
olxeia elvac: ‘‘ ownership or non-ownership.” The altera- 
tion is Spengel’s. 
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mpacw. dAws dé TO mAovTEiv eoTiv ev TO xpHabar 
padrov 7) €v TO Kexrjoba: Kal yap 7 evepyed 
€oTt THY ToLovTwY Kal 7 xpHots TACBTOs. 

Evdogéia 8 eott TO bd mavTwY oTOVdaiov b7o0- 
AapBdveobar, 7. TOLOOTOV TU exew od mavres edlevrat 
H ot TroAXot 7) of dyaBot 7 H ot ppovypsor. 

Teen 8 €ort pev onpetov evepyetucns dd€&ns, 
Tiydvrar dé dukaiws pev Kal pwddAvora ot evepyeTy- 
KOTES, od pny GAA TYLGTaL Kal 6 SuVadpevos EvEpye- 
Teiv: evepyeota dé 7) els owrnpiav Kal doa aitia TOD 
eivat, 7 els mAodvTov, 77 els TL TOV dAAwY ayaldr, 
dv yun padia % Krhow 7) GAws 7) évtabba 7 more: 
moAAol yap dia piKpa Soxodvra TYynhs TUyyavovow, 
GAN’ of tomo Kal of Katpol airior. prepn dé TYAS 
Ovoiat, pvqar ev pérpois Kal avev péTpwr, ‘yepa, 
TELEVN, Mpocdpiar, Tdpor, eikdves, Tpopat n- 
poo, Td BapBapixa, olov TpooKvyjcers kat 
exordoets, Sapa Ta, map éxdorols Tipiua.. Kal yap 
70 dHpdv eott Krnwatos ddous Kal TYAS onpetov, 
510 Kal ot diloypnuaror Kat ot fiAorysot epievrat 
adray dporépous yap €xeu dv d€ovrau Kal yap 
KTH cor, ob edievtar ot diAoxpypato., Kal 
TYLNY ExEL, OD ot piddTor. 

Lwpatos dé aper? vyleva, ad’ry Sé ovTws WorTe 
avoaous elvat ypwuevous Tois owpacw: moAAot yap 
dytaivovow womep “Hpdducos A€yeTar, ods ovdels 


@ évépyea : realization in action or fact. 

* Of Selymbria, physician and teacher of hygienic gym- 
nastics (c. 420 B.c.). He is said to have made his patients 
walk from Athens to Megara and back, about 70 miles. 
He was satirized by Plato and by his old pupil Hippo- 
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the property away or selling it. In a word, being 
wealthy consists rather in use than in possession ; 
for the actualization® and use of such things is wealth. 

A good reputation consists in being considered a 
man of worth by all, or in possessing something of 
such a nature that all or most men, or the good, or 
the men of practical wisdom desire it. 

Honour is a token of a reputation for doing good ; 
and those who have already done good are justly 
and above all honoured, not but that he who is 
capable of doing good is also honoured. Doing good 
relates either to personal security and all the causes 
of existence ; or to wealth; or to any other good 
things which are not easy to acquire, either in any 
conditions, or at such a place, or at such a time; 
for many obtain honour for things that appear 
trifling, but this depends upon place and time. The 
components of honour are sacrifices, memorials in 
verse and prose, privileges, grants of land, front 
seats, public burial, State maintenance, and among 
the barbarians, prostration and giving place, and all 
gifts which are highly prized in each country. For 
a gift is at once a giving of a possession and a token 
of honour; wherefore gifts are desired by the am- 
bitious and by those who are fond of money, since 
they are an acquisition for the latter and an honour 
for the former ; so that they furnish both with what 
they want. 

Bodily excellence is health, and of such a kind 
that when exercising the body we are free from sick- 
ness ; for many are healthy in the way Herodicus ® 
is said to have been, whom no one would consider 
crates as one who killed those for whom he prescribed 
(cf. ii. 23. 29). 
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n ) — ~ € / 5) \ ‘ 4 > 
dv evdayovicere THS tyvelas dua TO mévTwWY ar- 
éxeoOar THv avOpwrivwy 7 TOV TAEtoTwY. 

11. KaAdos 8€ €repov Ka? éexdoTyny nAtKiav éoriv. 
véou prev obv KdAAOS TO TPOS TOvS TdéVvOUS XpHoYWLOV 
éyew TO o@pa Tovs Te mpos Spdmov Kat mpos Biav, 
eg ” > val \ > Sr. PS) \ e / 
yodv Ovra idety mpos amdAavow, 810 ot révTabAor 

, ea \ , \ \ , ¢ , 
KdAAoroL, 6Tt mpds Piav Kal mpos TaxXos dua TEepv- 
Kaow: aKpalovros dé mpos ev mdvous Tovds TroAe- 

4 € \ ss cal \ / 

pukovs, Ovdv dé elvar dSoKxety peta hoPepdornros: 
yepovtos 8€ mpos jrev mévovs Tods dvayKatous 
¢ / + \ \ A A ” ea A aA 
ixavov, dAvmov de dua TO pndev Exew Dv TO yhpas 
AwBarae. 

12 *loyds 8 earl ev dSvvapus TOO Kweiv Erepov as 

” 4 > ie, A a a nn La nn” 

BovAerou, avayKn dé Kwelv ETepov 7} EAKovTa 7) 
> A me ue ” , ” , ” 
HOobvra H aipovra 7) mélovra 7 ovvOAiBovra, Wore 
6 loxupos  Taow 7 ToUTWY TLoiv eoTw loxupds. 

13 Meyé@ous d€ dpet? TO brepéxew KATA WAKOS Kat 
Bdbos Kat mAdtos t&v moAAGY TocotTw peilovt 
wote un Bpadvrépas moveiy Tas Kwceus dua THY 
brrepBoAnv. 

14. "Aywrotixy 5€ Guwpatos apeT) avyKerTar eK 
peyeous Kat icxvos Kat Tdxous: Kal yap o Taxds 
loxupds eoTw: 6 yap Suvdmevos Ta oKéAn pumreiv 
mws Kal Kwely Taxyd Kal moppw SpopiKds, 6 dé 
OriBew Kat Karéyew madaotiKds, 6 5€ doa TH 


* Five contests: jumping, running, discus-throwing, 
javelin-throwing, wrestling. 


> Or simply, “* freedom from pain ” (§ 15). 
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happy in the matter of health, because they are 
obliged to abstain from all or nearly all human 
enjoyments. 

Beauty varies with each age. In a young man, 
it consists in possessing a body capable of enduring 
all efforts, either of the racecourse or of bodily 
strength, while he himself is pleasant to look upon 
and a sheer delight. This is why the athletes in the 
pentathlum ¢ are most beautiful, because they are 
naturally adapted for bodily exertion and for swift- 
ness of foot. In a man who has reached his prime, 
beauty consists in being naturally adapted for the 
toils of war, in being pleasant to leok upon and at 
the same time awe-inspiring. In an old man, beauty 
consists in being naturally adapted to contend with 
unavoidable labours and in not causing annoyance ? 
to others, thanks to the absence of the disagreeable 
accompaniments of old age. 

Strength consists in the power of moving another 

as one wills, for which purpose it is necessary to 
_ pull or push, to lift, to squeeze or crush, so that the 
strong man is strong by virtue of being able to do 
all or some of these things. 

Excellence of stature consists in being superior to 
most men in height, depth, and breadth, but in such 
proportion as not to render the movements of the 
body slower as the result of excess. 

Bodily excellence in athletics consists in size, 
strength, and swiftness of foot ; for to be swift is to 
be strong. For one who is able to throw his legs 
about in a certain way, to move them rapidly and with 
long strides, makes a good runner; one who can 
hug and grapple, a good wrestler; one who can 
thrust away by a blow of the fist, a good boxer ; 
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many TUKTLKOS , 6 8 dyudorépos tovrois Tay- 
KPATLAGTUKOS, é be TAU mevrabros. 

15 Edynpia | om eorl Bpadurns yipes peer” dAvmias: 
ovre yap €l Taxd ynpaoket, edynpas, ovr’ el poyis 
pev AvmnpOs be. éore be Kat eK T@v Too owpaTos 
dpeT@v Kal TUYNS* p27) Avooos yap Dv pnd iaxvpos 
ovk éoTar amabis odd ddvmos Kal modvypovios 
dvev TUXNS Svapetvevev av. €oTe d€ Tis Kal ywpis 
ioxvos Kal byvetas aA Svvapus paxpoBtornTos: 
moNot yap advev TOV TOU GwpaTos dpeT av paKpo- 
Brot clow: add’ ovdev n axpiBoroyia xpijoyros 7 
TEpt TOUTwWY Els TA vov. 

16 ToAugiAca de Kat Xpnoropirta ovK dona Too 
pidov Wpiopevov, ort cory 6 TOLOOTOS piros 6 dorus 
G& olerar ayaba elvar exeivw, mpakriKds eoTw 
adray Su’ éxeivoy. } 8H morXoi Tovodror, ToAv- 
diros, @ b€ Kat emeuets avdpes, ypc rodinee! 

17 Eérvyia 8 coriv, ov 7 TUX) ayabayv airia, rabra 

1362 yiyveobau Kat bmdpxew 7 mdvre 7) Ta metora 7 n Td. 
peyiora.. airia 8° eorl 7 TUX eviwy pev ov Kat 
at Téxvat, moAA@v de Kat drexveov, otov Cowy a 
pvous (evdeyerau de Kal mapa pvow civat): byteias 
bev yap téexvn aitia, KaAdAovs de Kat peyélous 


¢ A combination of wrestling and boxing. 

» The results of art and the results due to nature are often 
assisted (or hindered) by. the interference of the irregular 
operations of fortune or chance. Health may be the result 
of fortune, as well as of art (a sick man may be cured by a 
drug taken by chance, one not prescribed by the physician) ; 
beauty and strength, of fortune as well as nature. It is 
parenthetically remarked that fortune may also produce 
unnatural monstrosities. The removal of the brackets and 
the substitution of a comma for the colon after ¢vcis have 
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one who excels in boxing and wrestling is fit for the 
pancratium,’ he who excels in all for the pentathlum. 

A happy old age is one that comes slowly with 
freedom from pain; for neither one who rapidly 
grows old nor one who grows old insensibly but with 
pain enjoys a happy old age. This also depends 
upon bodily excellences and good fortune ; for unless 
a man is free from illness and is strong, he will never 
be free from suffering, nor will he live long and 
painlessly without good fortune. Apart from health 
and strength, however, there is a power of vitality 
in certain cases; for many live long who are not 
endowed with bodily excellences.- But a minute 
examination of such questions is needless for the 
present purpose. 

The meaning of numerous and worthy friends is 
easy to understand from the definition of a friend. 
A friend is one who exerts himself to do for the sake 
of another what he thinks is advantageous to him. 
A man to whom many persons are so disposed, has 
many friends; if they are virtuous, he has worthy 
friends. 

Good fortune consists in the acquisition or posses- 
sion of either all, or the most, or the most important 

-of those goods of which fortune is the cause. Now 
fortune is the cause of some things with which the 
arts also are concerned, and also of many which have 
nothing to do with art, for instance, such as are due 
to nature. (though it is possible that the results of 
fortune may be contrary to nature); for art is a 

_ cause of health, but nature of beauty and stature.® 


been suggested. ‘The meaning would then be: ‘‘ for instance, 
such as are due to nature, but possibly may be also contrary 
to nature.” 
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d y 5A Py \ \ A ~ > ~ > \ 
vais. Odws d€ Ta Tovatra THY ayaldy éorw 
> M4 th »y? ae > \ ¢ / va A \ 
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\ N42 a > , > / e \ ‘ 
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~ 4 \ \ 
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4 oS > \ ~ / > A ‘ ~ 
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A \ Va ~ bem ) ‘ \ / LN 
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\ LA \ A / > / la n 
Tas mpageis, TO S€ oupdépov ayabdv, AnmTEov av 
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” i 2 \ EEN TPS ¢ TOA Ow. 
2 "Eotw 81) ayabov 6 dv atro éavtod evexa F 
€ / \ & ” ” € , 4) cy a 
atperov, Kat o0 evexa GAXo aipovuefa, Kai ob 
” A Yj * ~ 
edierar TavTa } TavTa TA alofnow €xovTa 7 vodv, 
n” > / ~ Ao ¢ ~ vn ¢ uA > , 
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~ > / ¢ 
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\ , ” \ \ ” ‘ 
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Speaking generally, the goods which come from 
fortune are such as excite envy. Fortune is 
also a cause of those goods which are beyond 
calculation ; for instance, a man’s brothers are all 
ugly, while he is handsome; they did not see the 
treasure, while he found it; the arrow hit one who 
stood by and not the man aimed at; or, one who 
frequented a certain place was the only one who did 
not go there on a certain occasion, while those who 
went there then for the first time met their death. 
All such instances appear to be examples of good 
fortune. 

The definition of virtue, with which the topic of 
praise is most closely connected, must be left until 
we come to treat of the latter. 

6. It is evident, then, what things, likely to happen 
or already existing, the orator should aim at, when 
exhorting, and what when dissuading ; for they are 
opposites. But since the aim before the deliberative 
orator is that which is expedient, and men deliberate, 
not about the end, but about the means to the end, 
which are the things which are expedient in regard 
to our actions; and since, further, the expedient is 
good, we must first grasp the elementary notions of 
good and expedient in general. 

Let us assume good to be whatever is desirable 
for its own sake, or for the sake of which we choose 
something else ; that which is the aim of all things, 
or of all things that possess sensation or reason; or 
would be, if they could acquire the latter. Whatever 
reason might assign to each and whatever reason 
does assign to each in individual cases, that is good 
for each; and that whose presence makes a man 
fit and also independent; and independence in 
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TO TountiKov % dudaKtiKoy TOV ToLOUTwWY, Ka @ 
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9 apKes, Kal evexa abtod moAXa aipodpcla. diKaso- 
avvn, avdpia, owdpootvn, peyadopuyia, jweyado- 
mpémeva Kat at dAAat ai Tovabrar e€eus* apeTal yap 
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general; and that which produces or preserves such 
things, or on which such things follow, or all that is 
likely to prevent or destroy their opposites. 

Now things follow in two ways—simultaneously or 
subsequently ; for instance, knowledge is subsequent 
to learning, but life is simultaneous with health. 
Things which produce act in three ways ; thus, healthi- 
ness produces health; and so does food ; and exercise 
asarule. This being laid down, it necessarily follows 
that the acquisition of good things and the loss of 
evil things are both good; for it follows simultan- 
, cously on the latter that we are rid of that which is 
bad, and subsequently on the former that we obtain 
possession of that which is good. The same applies 
to the acquisition of a greater in place of a less good, 
and a less in place of a greater evil ; for in proportion 
as the greater exceeds the less, there is an acquisi- 
tion of the one and a loss of the other. The virtues 
also must be a good thing; for those who possess 
them are in a sound condition, and they are also 
productive of good things and practical. However, 
we must speak separately concerning each—what it 
is, and of what kind. Pleasure also must be a good ; 
for all living creatures naturally desire it. Hence it 
follows that both agreeable and beautiful things must 
be good; for the former produce pleasure, while 
among beautiful things some are pleasant and others 
are desirable in themselves. 

To enumerate them one by one, the following 
things must necessarily be good. Happiness, since 
it is desirable in itself and self-sufficient, and to 
obtain it we choose a number of things. Justice, 
courage, self-control, magnanimity, magnificence, and 
all other similar states of mind, for they are virtues 
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pytar 


2 The excellence of anything is proportionate to its success 
in the performance of its proper function. The function of 
acquisition is to get something valuable, such as money, and 
its “‘excellence”” may be judged by the amount of wealth 
obtained. 
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of the soul. Health, beauty, and the like, for they 
are virtues of the body and produce many advan- 
tages ; for instance, health is productive of pleasure 
and of life, wherefore it is thought to be best of all, 
because it is the cause of two things which the 
majority of men prize most highly. Wealth, since 
it is the excellence of acquisition * and productive of 
many things. A friend and friendship, since a friend 
is desirable in himself and produces many advan- 
tages. Honour and good repute, since they are 
agreeable and produce many advantages, and are 
generally accompanied by the possession of those 
things for which men are honoured... Eloquence and 
capacity for action; for all such faculties are pro- 
ductive of many advantages. Further, natural clever- 
ness, good memory, readiness to learn, quick-witted- 
ness, and all similar qualities ; for these faculties are 
productive of advantages. The same applies to all 
the sciences, arts, and even life, for even though no 
other good should result from it, it is desirable in 
itself. Lastly, justice, since it is expedient in general 
for the common weal. 

These are nearly all the things generally recognized 
as good; in the case of doubtful goods, the argu- 
ments in their favour are drawn from the following. 
That is good the opposite of which is evil, or the 
opposite of which is advantageous to our enemies ; 
for instance, if it is specially advantageous to our 
enemies that we should be cowards, it is clear that 
courage is specially advantageous to. the citizens. 
And, speaking generally, the opposite of what our 
enemies desire or of that in which they rejoice, 
appears to be advantageous ; wherefore it was well 
said : 
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Kao dé Kev edywAry IHprapw [kat Tpwot Aimovev 
*Apyeinv ‘Edeny | 

Kal 
aliaxpdv Tou Snpov te pevew [Kevedv Te vecoOar], 


Kal 7 Trapowuia dé, Td emt Ovpats THY Bopiay. 

Kat o5 moddot éedievrar, Kal TO mepysdyntov 
pouvopLevov" ob yap mdvres edlievtar, TOOT dyaBov 
7s ot dé modAou worep mavres patvovran. Kal To 
emauve Tov" ‘oddels yap TO |41) dyabov emauwel. Kal 
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@ Iliad, i. 255. The words are those of Nestor to Achilles 
and Agamemnon, in which he points out how their enemies 
would rejoice if they heard all the story of their quarrel. 

> Reading 6. The ordinary reading of is taken to mean 
“that which does not permit of excess,” that which is mid- 
way between two extremes, the mean. Another suggested 
rendering is, “that of which one cannot have too much.” 

¢ Iliad, ii. 160. Addressed by Hera to Athene, begging 
her to prevent the Greeks departing from Troy and leaving 
Helen behind. 
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Of a truth Priam would exult.2 


This is not always the case, but only as a general 
rule, for there is nothing to prevent one and the 
same thing being sometimes advantageous to two 
opposite parties; hence it is said that misfortune 
brings men together, when a common danger 
threatens them. 

That which is not in excess ® is good, whereas that 
which is greater than it should be, is bad. And that 
which has cost much labour and expense, for it at 
once is seen to be an apparent good, and such a 
thing is regarded as an end, and an end of many 
efforts ; now, an end is a good. Wherefore it was 
said : 

And they would [leave Argive Helen for Priam and the 
Trojans] to boast of,° 


and, 
It is disgraceful to tarry long,# 


and the proverb, “[to break] the pitcher at the 
door.’’¢ 

' And that which many aim at and which is seen to 
be competed for by many; for that which all aim 
at was recognized as a good, and the majority may 
almost stand for “ all.”” And that which is the object 
of praise, for no one praises that which is not good, 
And that which is praised by enemies ; for if even 


4 Iliad, ii. 298. Spoken by Odysseus. While sym- 
pathizing with the desire of the army to leave, he points out 
that it would be “disgraceful after waiting so long” to 
return unsuccessful, and exhorts them to hold out. 

' € Proverbial for “lost labour.” Cf. French “faire nau- 
frage au port,” and the English ‘there’s many a slip ’twixt 
cup and lip.” 
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2 Meaning that they cannot have done their duty against 
their enemies, who would then have blamed them. Another 
suggested reading is ots of Pihou Wéyouor Kal ods of ExOpol wh 
Wéyouor ( those whom their friends blame and whom their 
enemies do not blame ’’) 

> In the Jliad Glaucus, a Corinthian, is described as an 
ally of the Trojans. Simonides meant to praise, but the 
Corinthians were suspicious and thought his words were 
meant satirically, in accordance with the view just expressed 
by Aristotle. ‘The Simonides referred to is Simonides of 
Ceos (Frag. 50, P.L.G. iii., where the line is differently 
given). Aristotle is evidently quoting from memory, as he 
often does, although not always accurately. 
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those who are injured by it acknowledge its goodness, 
this amounts to a universal recognition of it ; for it 
is because of its goodness being evident that they 
acknowledge it, just as those whom their enemies 
praise are worthless. Wherefore the Corinthians 
imagined themselves insulted by Simonides, when 
he wrote, 


Ilium does not blame the Corinthians.® 


And that which one of the practically wise or good, 
man or woman, has chosen before others, as Athene 
chose Odysseus, Theseus Helen, the goddesses 
Alexander (Paris), and Homer Achilles. 

And, generally speaking, all that is deliberately 
chosen is good. Now, men deliberately choose to do 
the things just mentioned, and those which are 
harmful to their enemies, and advantageous to their 
friends, and things which are possible. The last are 
of two kinds: things which might happen,’ and 
things which easily happen ; by the latter are meant 
things that happen without labour or in a short time, 
for difficulty is defined by labour or length of time. 
And anything that happens as men wish is good ; 
and what they wish is either what is not evil at all 
or is less an evil than a good, which will be the case 
for instance, whenever the penalty attached to it is 
unnoticed or light. And things that are peculiar to 
them, or which no one else possesses,? or which are 
out of the common; for thus the honour is greater. 
And things which are appropriate to them; such 
are all things befitting them in respect of birth and 
power. And things which they think they lack, 

¢ yevoueva dv: Spengel omits dv: i.e. “‘ things which have 


happened.” 
4 «Or which no one else has done”’ (Jebb). 
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however unimportant ; for none the less they de- 
-liberately choose to acquire them. And things which 
are easy of accomplishment, for being easy they are 
possible ; such things are those in which all, or most 
men, or those who are equals or inferiors have been 
successful. And things whereby they will gratify 
friends or incur the hatred of enemies. And all 
things that those whom they admire deliberately 
choose to do. And those things in regard to which 
they are clever naturally or by experience ; for they 
hope to be more easily successful in them. And 
things which no worthless man would approve, for 
that makes them the more commendable. And 
things which they happen to desire, for such things 
seem not only agreeable, but also better. Lastly, 
and above all, each man thinks those things 
good which are the object of his special desire, as 
victory of the man who desires victory, honour of 
the ambitious man, money of the avaricious, and so 
in other instances. These then are the materials 
from which we must draw our arguments in reference 
to good and the expedient. 

7. But since men often agree that both of two 
things are useful, but dispute which is the more so, 
we must next speak of the greater good and the 
more expedient. Let one thing, then, be said to 
exceed another, when it is as great and something 
more—and to be exceeded when it is contained in 
the other. “ Greater’ and “ more” always imply 
a relation with less ; “ great”? and “ small,” “‘ much.” 
and “‘ little’ with the general size of things; the 
“ great ”’ is that which exceeds, and that which falls 
short of it is ‘‘ small’; and similarly “ much’’ and 
“little.” Since, besides, we call good that which is 
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* The one, the smaller number, and the greater number 
must be of the same species. Thus, 5 pounds is a greater 
good than 2 pounds ; but 5 farthings is not a greater good 
than 2 pounds, since the smaller number is not reckoned in 
with the greater (Buckley). 

> If B (life) follows on, is the consequent of A (health), 
Ly ore not the consequent of B, then A is a greater good 
than 
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desirable for its own sake and not for anything else, 
and that which all things aim at and which they 
would choose if they possessed reason and practical 
wisdom ; and that which is productive or protective 
of good, or on which such things follow ; and since that 
for the sake of which anything is done is the end, 
and the end is that for the sake of which everything 
else is done, and that is good for each man which 
relatively to him presents all these conditions, it 
necessarily follows that a larger number of good 
_ things is a greater good than one or a smaller 
number, if the one or the smaller number is reckoned 
as one of them; for it exceeds them and that 
which is contained is exceeded. 

And if that which is greatest in one class surpass 
that which is greatest in another class, the first class 
will surpass the second; and whenever one class 
surpasses another, the greatest of that class will 
surpass the greatest of the other. For instance, if 
the biggest man is greater than the biggest woman, 
men in general will be bigger than women; and if 
men in general are bigger than women, the biggest 
man will be bigger than the biggest woman ; for the 
superiority of classes and of the greatest things con- 
tained in them are proportionate. And when this 
follows on that, but not that on this [then “that” 
is the greater good];° for the enjoyment of that 
which follows is contained in that of the other. 
Now, things follow simultaneously, or successively, 
or potentially ; thus, life follows simultaneously on 
health, but not health on life; knowledge follows 
subsequently on learning [but not learning on 
knowledge]; and simple theft potentially on sacri- 
lege, for one who commits sacrilege will also steal. 
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2 Fight is greater than 2 by 6, which itself is greater than 2. 
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And things which exceed the same thing by a greater 
amount [than something else] are greater, for they 
must also exceed the greater. And things which 
produce a greater good are greater; for this we 
agreed was the meaning of productive of greater. 
And similarly, that which is produced by a greater 
cause ; for if that which produces health is more 
desirable than that which produces pleasure and a 
greater good, then health is a greater good than 
pleasure. And that which is more desirable in itself 
is superior to that which is not ; for example, strength 
is a greater good than the wholesome, which is not 
desirable for its own sake, while strength is; and 
this we agreed was the meaning of a good. And 
the end is a greater good than the means ; for the 
latter is desirable for the sake of something else, the 
former for its own sake; for instance, exercise is 
only a means for the acquirement of a good con- 
stitution. And that which has less need of one or 
several other things in addition is a greater good, 
for it is more independent (and “ having less need” 
‘means needing fewer or easier additions). And when 
one thing does not exist or cannot be brought into 
existence without the aid of another, but that other 
can, then that which needs no aid is more indepen- 
dent, and accordingly is seen to be a greater good. 

And if one thing is a first principle, and another 
not; if one thing is a cause and another not, for the 
same reason; for without cause or first principle 
nothing can exist or come into existence. And if 
there are two first principles or two causes, that 
which results from the greater is greater; and 
coaversely, when there are two first principles or 
two causes, that which is the first cause or principle 
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2 A thing may be of greater importance in two ways: (a) 
that which is a first principle is superior to that which is not; 
(6) that which is not a first principle, but an end, is superior 
to that which is a first principle; for the end is superior to 
the means. In the illustration that follows: (a) the first 
principle (suggesting the plot) is said to be of more import- 
ance (worse) than the end or result (carrying out the plot); 
(b) on the other hand, this end is said to be worse than the 
first principle, since the end is superior to the means. Thus 
the question of the amount of guilt can be argued both 
ways. 

> Oropus, a frontier-town of Boeotia and Attica, had been 
occupied by the Thebans (366 z.c.). Callistratus suggested 
an arrangement which was agreed to and carried out by 
Chabrias—that the town should remain in Theban possession 
for the time being. Negotiations proved unsuccessful and 
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of the greater is greater. It is clear then, from what 
has been said, that a thing may be greater in two 
ways ; for if it is a first principle but another is not, 
it will appear to be greater, and if it is not a 
first principle [but an end], while another is; for 
the end is greater and not a first principle.* Thus, 
Leodamas, when accusing Callistratus,? declared that 
the man who had given the advice was more guilty 
than the one who carried it out; for if he had not 
suggested it, it could not have been carried out. 
And conversely, when accusing Chabrias, he declared 
that the man who had carried out the advice was 
more guilty than the one who had given it ; for it 
could not have been carried out, had there not been 
some one to do so, and the reason why people devised 
plots was that others might carry them out. 

And that which is scarcer is a greater good than 
that which is abundant, as gold than iron, although 
it is less useful, but the possession of it is more 
valuable, since it is more difficult of acquisition. 
From another point of view, that which is abundant 
is to be preferred to that which is scarce, because the 
use of it is greater, for ‘“‘ often ”’ exceeds ‘‘ seldom ”; 
whence the saying : 


Water is best.°¢ 


And, speaking generally, that which is more difficult 
‘is preferable to that which is easier of attainment, 
for it is scarcer ; but from another point of view that 
which is easier is preferable to that which is more 


the Thebans refused to leave, whereupon Chabrias and 
Callistratus were brought to trial. Leodamas was an 
Athenian orator, pupil of Isocrates, and pro-Theban in his 
political views. 

¢ Pindar, Olympia, i. 1. 
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2 e.g. it is worse to be blind than deaf; therefore sight is 
better than hearing (Schrader). 
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difficult ; for its nature is-as we wish. And that, 
the contrary or the deprivation of which is greater, 
is the greater good.* And virtue is greater than 
non-virtue, and vice than non-vice ; for virtues and 
vices are ends, the others not. And those things 
whose works are nobler or more disgraceful are them- 
selves greater ; and the works of those things, the 
vices and virtues of which are greater, will also be 
greater, since between causes and first principles 
compared with results there is the same relation as 
between results compared with causes and first prin- 
ciples. Things, superiority in which is more desirable 
or nobler, are to be preferred ; for instance, sharp- 
ness of sight is preferable to keenness of smell ; for 
sight is better than smell. And loving one’s friends 
more than money is nobler, whence it follows that 
love of friends is nobler than love of money. And, 
on the other hand, the better and nobler things are, 
the better and nobler will be their superiority ; and 
similarly, those things, the desire for which is nobler 
and better, are themselves nobler and better, for 
greater longings are directed towards greater objects. 
For the same reason, the better and nobler the 
object, the better and nobler are the desires. 

And when the sciences are nobler and more 
dignified, the nobler and more dignified are their 
subjects ; for as is the science, so is the truth which 
is its object, and each science prescribes that which 
properly belongs to it ; and, by analogy, the nobler 
and more dignified the objects of a science, the nobler 
and more dignified is the science itself, for the same 
reasons. And that which men of practical wisdom, 
either all, or more, or the best of them, would judge, 
or have judged, to be a greater good, must necessarily 
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be such, either absolutely or in so far as they have 
judged as men of practical wisdom. The same may 
be said in regard to everything else ; for the nature, 
quantity, and quality of things are such as would be 
defined by science and practical wisdom. But our 
statement only applies to goods; for we defined 
that as good which everything, if possessed of prac- 
tical wisdom, would choose ; hence it is evident that 
that is a greater good to which practical wisdom 
assigns the superiority. So also are those things 
which better men possess, either absolutely, or in so 
far as they are better ; for instance courage is better 
than strength. And what the better man would 
choose, either absolutely or in so far as he is better ; 
thus, it is better to suffer wrong than to commit it, 
for that is what the juster man would choose. And 
that which is more agreeable rather than that which 
is less so; for all things pursue pleasure and desire 
it for its own sake; and it is by these conditions 
that the good and the end have been defined. And 
that is more agreeable which is less subject to pain 
and is agreeable for a longer time. And that which 
is nobler than that which is less noble ; for the noble 
is that which is either agreeable or desirable in itself. 
And all things which we have a greater desire to be 
instrumental in procuring for ourselves or for our 
friends are greater goods, and those as-to which our 
desire is least are greater evils. And things that 
last longer are preferable to those that are of shorter 
duration, and those that are safer to those that are 
less so; for time increases the use of the first and 
the wish that of the second ; for whenever we wish, 
we can make greater use of things that are safe. 
And things in all cases follow the relations between 
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1 Inserted by Spengel. 


a «Things of which the prices are greater, price being a 
sort of worth” (Jebb). 

» Or, “ superiority over a greater number of things.” 

¢ After wetoa all the mss. except A° (Paris) have \éyourar. 
If this is retained, it nast refer to Meleager’s wife Cleopatra, 
who “persuaded him . . . by quoting.” As the text stands, 
the literal rendering is: ‘“‘the poet says that (the recital of 
the three verses) persuaded.” ‘The passage is from Iliad, ix. 
592-594 (slightly different). 4 See Glossary. 
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co-ordinates and similar inflexions ; for instance, if 
“courageously ” is nobler than and preferable to 
“temperately,’ then “courage” is preferable to 
“temperance,” and it is better to be “ courageous ”’ 
than“ temperate.” And that which is chosen by all 
is better than that which is not ; and that which the 
majority choose than that which the minority choose ; 
for, as we have said, the good is that which all desire, 
and consequently a good is greater, the more it is 
desired. The same applies to goods which are re- 
cognized as greater by opponents or enemies, by 
judges, or by those whom they select; for in the 
one casé it would be, so to say, the verdict of all 
mankind, in the other that of those who are acknow- 
ledged authorities and experts. And sometimes a 
good is greater in which all participate, for it is a 
disgrace not to participate in it; sometimes when 
none or only a few participate in it, for it is scarcer. 
And things which are more praiseworthy, since they 
are nobler. And in the same way things which 
are more highly honoured,* for honour is a sort of 
measure of worth; and conversely those things are 
greater evils, the punishment for which is greater. 
And those things which are greater than what is 
acknowledged, or appears, to be great, are greater. 
And the same whole when divided into parts appears 
greater, for there appears to be superiority in a 
greater number of things.2 Whence the poet says 
that Meleager was persuaded to rise up and fight by 
the recital of ¢ 


All the ills that befall those whose city is taken; the 
people perish, and fire utterly destroys the city, and strangers 
carry off the children. 

Combination and building up,? as employed by 
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2 Epicharmus (c. 550-460 8.c.), writer of comedies and 
Pythagorean philosopher, was born at Megara in Sicily 
(according to others, in the island of Cos). His comedies, 
written in the Doric dialect, and without a chorus, were 
either mythological or comedies of manners, as extant titles 
show. Plato speaks of him as ‘‘the prince of comedy ”’ and 
Horace states definitely that he was imitated by Plautus. 

> Simonides, Frag. 163 (P.L.G. iii.). 

¢ Or, the yoke to which the basket, like our milk-pails 
long ago, was attached. 
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Epicharmus,* produce the same effect as division, and 
for the same reason ; for combination is an exhibition 
of great superiority and appears to be the origin and 
cause of great things. And since that which is 
harder to obtain and scarcer is greater, it follows 
that special occasions, ages, places, times, and powers, 
produce great effects; for if a man does things 
beyond his powers, beyond his age, and beyond what 
his equals could do, if they are done in such a manner, 
in such a place, and at such a time, they will possess 
importance in actions that are noble, good, or just, 
or the opposite. Hence the epigram® on the 


Olympian victor : 


Formerly, with a rough basket * on my shoulders, I used 
to carry fish from Argos to Tegea. 


And Iphicrates lauded himself, saying, ‘ Look what 
I started from!” And that which is natural is a 
greater good than that which is acquired, because it 
is harder. Whence the poet says : 


Self-taught am I.¢ 


And that which is the greatest part of that which is 
great is more to be desired ; as Pericles said in his 
Funeral Oration, that the removal of the youth from 
the city was like the year being robbed of its spring.* 
And those things which are available in greater need, 
as in old age and illness, are greater goods. And 
of two things that which is nearer the end proposed 
is preferable. And that which is useful for the in- 
dividual is preferable to that which is useful ab- 


* Odyssey, xxii. 347. The words are those of the minstrel 
Phemius, who was forced to sing to the suitors of Penelope. 
¢ Not in the oration in Thucydides (ii. 35). 
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@ Or, reading kal ards: ‘‘ that which is useful both to 
the individual and absolutely is a greater good ”’ (than that 
which is only useful in one way), but this necessitates a 
considerable ellipse. 
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solutely ;% that which is possible to that which is 
impossible ; for it is the possible that is useful to us, 
not the impossible. And those things which are at 
the end of life; for things near the end are more 
like ends. 

And real things are preferable to those that have 
reference to public opinion, the latter being defined 
as those which a man would not choose if they were 
likely to remain unnoticed by others. It would seem 
then that it is better to receive than to confer a 
benefit ; for one would choose the former even if it 
should pass unnoticed, whereas one would not choose 
to confer a benefit, if it were likely to remain un- 
known. Those things also are to be preferred, which 
men would rather possess in reality than in appear- 
ance, because they are nearer the truth; wherefore 
it is commonly said that justice is a thing of little 
importance, because people prefer to. appear just 
than to be just ; and this is not the case, for instance, 
in regard to health. The same may be said of things 
that serve several ends; for instance, those that 
assist us to live, to live well, to enjoy life, and to do 
noble actions ; wherefore health and wealth seem to 
be the greatest goods, for they include all these 
advantages. And that which is more free from pain 
and accompanied by pleasure is a greater good ; for 
there is more than one good, since pleasure and free- 
dom from pain combined are both goods. And of 
two goods the greater is that which, added to one 
and the same, makes the whole greater. And those 
things, the presence of which does not escape notice, 
are preferable to those which pass unnoticed, because 
they appear more real ; whence being wealthy would 
appear to be a greater good than the appearance of 
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39 


1 The ordinary ms. reading is drégacis, but this wora 
appears most commonly to mean ‘ negation ” (from amrdgpnpc) 
in Aristotle, as opposed to ‘‘affirmation”’ (from kardpnuc). 
dropavors is from arigaivw. 


2 Tt is difficult to see the connexion here. Munro’s sug- 
gestion, 7@ doxety for 700 doxeiv, adopted by Roemer, would 
mean “ by the show of it,” that is, by its attracting notice. 

> Or, *is not punished equally.” 

¢ The pronouncements of the supreme authority are them- 
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it.¢ And that which is held most dear, sometimes 
alone, sometimes accompanied by other things, is a 
greater good. Wherefore he who puts out the eye 
of a one-eyed man and he who puts out one eye of 
another who has two, does not do equal injury ®; for 
in the former case, a man has been deprived of that 
which he held most dear. 

8. These are nearly all the topics from which 
arguments may be drawn in persuading and dis- 
suading ; but the most important and effective of 
all the means of persuasion and good counsel is to 
know all the forms of government and to distinguish 
the manners and customs, institutions, and interests 
of each; for all men are guided by considerations 
of expediency, and that which preserves the State 
is expedient. Further, the declaration of the 
authority is authoritative,° and the different kinds of 
authority are distinguished according to forms of 
government ; in fact, there are as many authorities 
as there are forms of government. 

Now, there are four kinds of government, de- 
mocracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, so that the 
supreme and deciding authority is always a part or 
the whole of these. Democracy is a form of govern- 
ment in which the offices are distributed by the 
people among themselves by lot; in an oligarchy, 
by those who possess a certain property-qualifica- 
tion; in an aristocraey, by those who possess an 
educational qualification, meaning an education that 
is laid down by the law. In fact, in an aristocracy, 
power and office are in the hands of those who have 
remained faithful to what the law prescribes, and 


selves authoritative as laying down laws and regulations for 
the citizens. 
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@ The “end” of monarchy is wanting here. 
> jii. 7-18, iv. 
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who must of necessity appear best, whence this form 
of government has taken its name. In a monarchy, 
as its name indicates, one man alone is supreme over 
all; if it is subject to certain regulations, it is called 
a kingdom ; if it is unlimited, a tyranny. 

Nor should the end of each form of government 
be neglected, for men choose the things which have 
reference to the end. Now, the end of democracy 
is liberty, of oligarchy wealth, of aristocracy things 
relating to education and what the law prescribes, 
. .. ,% of tyranny self-protection. It is clear then 
that we must distinguish the manners and customs, 
institutions, and interests of each form of govern- 
ment, since it is in reference to this that men make 
their choice. But as proofs are established not only 
by demonstrative, but also by ethical argument— 
since we have confidence in an orator who exhibits 
certain qualities, such as goodness, goodwill, or both 
—it follows that we ought to be acquainted with the 
characters of each form of government; for, in 
reference to each, the character most likely to per- 
suade must be that which is characteristic of it. These 
characters will be understood by the same means ; for 
characters reveal themselves in accordance with moral 
purpose, and moral purpose has reference to the end. 

We have now stated what things, whether future 
or present, should be the aim of those who recom- 
mend a certain course ; from what topics they should 
derive their proofs of expediency ; further, the ways 
and means of being well equipped for dealing with 
the characters and institutions of each form of govern- 
ment, so far as was within the scope of the present 
occasion ; for the subject has been discussed in detail 
in the Politics.” 
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* Or, ‘‘a faculty of doing many and great benefits to all 
men in all cases *’ (Jebb). 
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9. We will next speak of virtue and vice, of the 
noble and the disgraceful, since they constitute the 
aim of one who praises and of one who blames ; for, 
when speaking of these, we shall incidentally bring 
to light the means of making us appear of such and 
such a character, which, as we have said, is a second 
method of proof; for it is by the same means that 
we shall be able to inspire confidence in ourselves or 
others in regard to virtue. But since it happens 
that men, seriously or not, often praise not only a 
man or a god but even inanimate things or any 
ordinary animal, we ought in the same way to make 
ourselves familiar with the propositions relating to 
these subjects. Let us, then, discuss these matters 
also, so far as may serve for illustration. 

The noble, then, is that which, being desirable in 
itself, is at the same time worthy of praise, or which, 
being good, is pleasant because it is goad. If this 
is the noble, then virtue must of necessity be noble, 
for, being good, it is worthy of praise. Virtue, it 
- would seem, is a faculty of providing and preserving 
good things, a faculty productive of many and great 
benefits, in fact, of all things in all cases.* The 
components of virtue are justice, courage, self-control, 
magnificence, magnanimity, liberality, gentleness, 
practical and speculative wisdom. The greatest 
virtues are necessarily those which are most useful 
to others, if virtue is the faculty of conferring benefits. 
For this reason justice and courage are the most 
esteemed, the latter being useful to others in war, 
the former in peace as well. Next is liberality, for 
the liberal spend freely and do not dispute the 
possession of wealth, which is the chief object of 
other men’s desire, Justice is a virtue which assigns 
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@ Or, taking els evdamovlay with Bouhever Oat, “come toa 
wise decision conducive to their happiness.” 
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to each man his due in conformity with the law ; 
injustice claims what belongs to others, in opposition 
to the law. Courage makes men perform noble acts 
in the midst of dangers according to the dictates of 
the law and in submission to it; the contrary is 
cowardice. Self-control is a virtue which disposes 
men in regard to the pleasures of the body as the 
law prescribes; the contrary is licentiousness. 
Liberality does good in many matters ; the contrary 
is avarice. Magnanimity is a virtue productive of 
great benefits; the contrary is little-mindedness. 
Magnificence is a virtue which produces greatness in 
matters of expenditure; the contraries are little- 
mindedness and meanness. Practical wisdom is a 
virtue of reason, which enables men to come to a 
wise decision in regard to good and evil things, which 
have been mentioned as connected with happiness.¢ - 

Concerning virtue and vice in general and their 
separate parts, enough has been said for the moment. 
To discern the rest ® presents no difficulty ; for it is 
evident that whatever produces virtue, as it tends to 
it, must be noble, and so also. must be what comes 
from virtue ; for such are its signs and works. But 
since the signs of virtue and such things as are the 
works and sufferings of a good man are noble, it neces- 
sarily follows that all the works and signs of courage 
and all courageous acts are also noble. The same 
may be said of just things and of just actions; (but not 
of what one suffers justly ; for in this alone amongst 
the virtues that which is justly done is not always 
noble, and a just punishment is more disgraceful 
than an unjust punishment). The same applies 


> 7.e. the causes and results of virtue (Cope); or, the noble 
and the disgraceful (Jebb). 
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@ Frag. 55 (P.L.G. iii.). » Frag. 28 (P.L.G. iii.). 
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equally to the other virtues. Those things of which 
the reward is honour are noble ; also those which are 
done for honour rather than money. Also, those 
desirable things which a man does not do for his 
own sake ; things which are absolutely good, which 
a man has done for the sake of his country, while 
neglecting his own interests; things which are 
naturally good; and not such as are good for the 
individual, since such things are inspired by selfish 
motives. 

And those things are noble which it is possible for 
a man to possess after death rather than during his 
lifetime, for the latter involve more selfishness ; all 
acts done for the sake of others, for they are more 
disinterested ; the successes gained, not for oneself, 
but for Giied: ; and for one’s benefactors, for that 
is justice ; in a word, all acts of kindness, for they 
are disinterested. And the contrary of those things 
of which we are ashamed; for we are ashamed of 
what is disgraceful, in words, acts, or intention ; as, 
for instance, when Alcaeus said : 

T would fain say something, but shame holds me back,® 
Sappho rejoined : 


Hadst thou desired what was est or noble, and had not 
thy tongue stirred up some evil to utter it, shame would not 
have filled thine eyes, but thou would’st have spoken of what 
is right.? 

Those things also are hotles for which men anxiously 
strive, but without fear; for men are thus affected 
about goods which lead to good repute. Virtues and 
actions are nobler, when they proceed from those 
whe are naturally worthier, for instance, from a man 
rather than from a woman. It is the same with 
those which are the cause of enjoyment to others 
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rather than to ourselves; this is why justice and 
that which is just are noble. To take vengeance on 
one’s enemies is nobler than to come to terms with 
them ; for to retaliate is just, and that which is just 
is ape FA ; and further, a courageous man ought not 
to allow himself to be beaten. Victory and honour 
also are noble; for both are desirable even when 
they are fruitless, and are manifestations of superior 
virtue. And things worthy of remembrance, which 
are the more honourable the longer their memory 
lasts; those which follow us after death; those 
which are accompanied by honour ; and those which 
are out of the common. Those which are only 
possessed by a single individual, because they are 
more worthy of remembrance. And_ possessions 
which bring no profit; for they are more gentle- 
manly. Customs that are peculiar to individual 
peoples and all the tokens of what is esteemed 
among them are noble ; for instance, in Lacedaemon 
it is noble to wear one’s hair long, for it is the mark 
of a gentleman, the performance of any servile task 
being difficult for one whose hair is long. And not 
carrying on any vulgar profession is noble, for a 
gentleman does not live in dependence on others. 
We must also assume, for the purpose of praise or 
blame, that qualities which closely resemble the real 
qualities are identical with them ; for instance, that 
the cautious man is cold and designing, the simple- 
ton good-natured, and the emotionless gentle. And 
in each case we must adopt a term from qualities 
closely connected, always in the more favourable 
sense ; for instance, the choleric and passionate man 
may be spoken of as frank and open, the arrogant 
as magnificent and dignified; those in excess as 
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2 Those whose qualities are extreme may be described as 
possessing the virtues of which these are the excess. 

> Plato, Menexenus, 235 v. 

¢ Thus, the Scythians may be assumed to be brave and 
great hunters; the Spartans hardy, courageous, and brief 
in speech; the Athenians fond of literature—and they should 
be praised accordingly. 

4 That is, 70 riwwov looks as if it were really xaddv, and 
should be spoken of as if it were so. 

¢ Cp. 7. 32 above. 

? Frag. 111 (P.L.G. iii.). 
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possessing the corresponding virtue,* the fool- 
hardy as courageous, the recklessly extravagant as 
liberal. For most people will think so, and at the 
same time a fallacious argument may be drawn from 
the motive ; for if a man risks his life when there is 
no necessity, much more will he be thought likely 
to do so when it is honourable; and if he is lavish 
to all comers, the more so will he be to his friends ; 
for the height of virtue is to do good to all. We 
ought also to consider in whose presence we praise, 
for, as Socrates said, it is not difficult to praise 
Athenians among Athenians.? We ought also to 
speak of what is esteemed among the particular 
audience, Scythians, Lacedaemonians, or philoso- 
phers,° as actually existing there. And, generally 
speaking, that which is esteemed should be classed 
as noble, since there seems to be a close resemblance 
between the two. Again, all such actions as are in 
accord with what is fitting are noble; if, for instance, 
they are worthy of a man’s ancestors or of his own 
previous achievements; for to obtain additional 
honour is noble and conduces to happiness. Also, 
if the tendency of what is done is better and 
nobler, and goes beyond what is to be expected; 
for instance, if a man is moderate in good 
fortune and stout-hearted in adversity, or if, when 
he becomes greater, he is better and more for- 
giving. Such was the phrase of Iphicrates, “ Look 
what I started from!” ¢ and of the Olympian 
victor : 


Formerly, with a rough basket on my shoulders, I used 
to carry fish from Argos to Tegea.’ 


and of Simonides : 
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q Archedice, daughter of Hippias, tyrant of Athens, and 
wife of Aeantides, son of Hippocles, tyrant of Lampsacus. 
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Daughter, wife, and sister of tyrants.4 


Since praise is founded on actions, and acting accord- 
ing to moral purpose is characteristic of the worthy 
man, we must endeavour to show that a man is acting 
in that manner, and it is useful that it should appear 
that he has done so on several occasions. For this 
reason also onemust assume that accidents and strokes 
of good fortune are due to moral purpose ; for if a 
number of similar examples can be adduced, they will 
be thought to be signs of virtue and moral purpose. 

Now praise is language that sets forth greatness 
of virtue ; hence it is necessary to show that a man’s 
actions are virtuous. But encomium deals with 
achievements—all attendant circumstances, such as 
noble birth and education, merely conduce to per- 
suasion ; for it is probable that virtuous parents will 
have virtuous offspring and that a man will turn out 
as he has been brought up. Hence we pronounce 
an encomium upon those who have achieved some- 
thing. Achievements, in fact, are signs of moral 
habit ; for we should praise even a man who had not 
achieved anything, if we felt confident that he was 
likely todoso. Blessing and felicitation are identical 
with each other, but are not the same as praise and 
encomium, which, as virtue is contained in happiness, 
are contained in felicitation. 

Praise and counsels have a common aspect ; for 
what you might suggest in counselling becomes 
encomium by a change in the phrase. Accordingly, 
when we know what we ought to do and the qualities 
we ought to possess, we ought to make a change in 
the phrase and turn it, employing this knowledge 
as a suggestion. For instance, the statement that 
“one ought not to pride oneself on goods which are 
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ov dex bev drroOjeny Swvarat, codt 8° ézrawvov 

*péya. ppovay od Tots Sud TUXNV mdpxovow dAAG, 
tots 8.’ abrov.”’ Gore 6 érav emawety BovAn, 6 Opa Th 
av brd0o., Kat drav brobéobar, dpa Ti av émat- 

37 vécevas. 1 dé A€Eis CoTar avrikeypern e€ avayKns, 
oTav TO pwev KWADOV TO dé U7) KWATOV weTaTeOT. 

38 Xpnoréov de Kal Tov avenrucdy mroNois, otov et 
jeovos ] mp@ros 7H eT odiyev 7] H Kat [6] pddvora 
memoinKer. dmavra yap Tatra KadAd. Kal Ta €K 
TOV Xpoveny Kat tev Kap" Tadra dé mapa TO 
mpoojKov. Kat ei modAdKis TO adto KaTwp0axev: 
péya yap, Kat ovK amo tUyns GAAd 8. adrov dv 
dd€evev. Kal el TA TMpoTpéemovTa Kal TYyULdvTa did 
ToOrov evpyTat Kal KaTeoKevdobn. Kal eis ov 
mpOrov eyKwuov emounOn, otov ets ‘ImmdAoxov, Kat 
‘Appddiov Kat *Apiotoyeitova To ev ayopa ora- 
Over. opotws S€ Kal emt Tv evavtiwy. Kav [47 
Kal’ abdrov edrophs, mpos GAAovs avturapabdAAew: 
omep “looxparns emote. Sia THY aovvnPevay Tod 
Sucodoyeiv. bet de mpos evdd€ous ovyKpivew* avén- 

39 TUKOV ‘yap Kat Kadov, €t omrovdatey Bedriov. mimrel 

evrAdyws 7 avEnais els Tods emaivous: ev dbrep- 


@ Tn the first sentence, the statement is imperative, there 

‘is a prohibition; in the second, it is a simple affirmative, 

implying praise. In the one case there is forbidding, in the 
other not-forbidding, which are opposites. 

> Nothing more is known of him. 

© Who slew Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens. 

4 Reading dow7Gear. He had no legal practice, which 
would have shown the irrelevancy of comparisons in a 
law court, whereas in epideictic speeches they are useful. 
cw7levav gives exactly the opposite sense, and must refer 
to his having written speeches for others to deliver in the 
courts, 
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due to fortune, but on those which are due to oneself 
alone,” when expressed in this way, has the force of a 
suggestion ; but expressed thus, “ he was proud, not 
of goods which were due to fortune, but of those 
which were due to himself alone,” it becomes praise. 
Accordingly, if you desire to praise, look what you 
would suggest ; if you desire to suggest, look what 
you would praise. The form of the expression will 
necessarily be opposite, when the prohibitive has 
been changed into the non-prohibitive.@ 

We must also employ many of the means of 
amplification ; for instance, if a man has done any- 
thing alone, or first, or witha few, or has been chiefly 
responsible for it ; all these circumstances render an 
action noble. Similarly, topics derived from times 
and seasons, that is to say, if our expectation is 
surpassed. Also, if a man has often been successful 
in the same thing; for this is of importance and 
would appear to be due to the man himself, and not 
to be the result of chance. And if it is for his sake 
that distinctions which are an encouragement or 
honour have been invented and established ; and if 
he was.the first on whom an encomium was pro- 
nounced, as Hippolochus,? or to whom a statue was 
set up in the market-place, as to Harmodius and 
Aristogiton.° And similarly in opposite cases. If 
he does not furnish you with enough material in 
himself, you must compare him with others, as 
Isocrates used to do, because of his inexperience 4 of 
forensic speaking. And you must compare him with 
illustrious personages, for it affords ground for 
amplification and is noble, if he can be proved better 
than men of worth. Amplification is with good 
reason ranked as one of the forms of praise, since it 
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~ / re ¢ > € \ a v ~ 8 A an“ 
oxh yap eaTw, 7 8°. brepoyyn TOV KaADV. 610 Kav 
\ \ \ > of > A \ \ FAA tal 
pn) Teds Tovds evddEous, aAAA mpds Tods GAXovs Set 
mapapaArew, emeimep 1 vmepoyn Soke? pnvvdew 
40 aperyv. dAws 5€ TV Kowdv ciddv dace Tots 
Adyous ev avEnows emuirndevoTaTy Tots emiderKTL- 
Kols’ Tas yap mpda€ets oporoyoupevas AapBavovew, 
LA ‘ / cal \ 4 A A 
ote Aowrov péyebos mepileivar Kat KkadAos: Ta dé 
mapadeiypata Tots ouvpBovdAeutiKois: ex yap TaV 
mpoyeyovoTwy Ta weAAovTAa KaTapaVvTEVdmEVvoL Kpi- 
vouev' Ta 8 evOvpypwara Tots duKaviKots: aitiav yap 
\ > /, 7 /2 A \ \ \ 
Kal amddeEw pddvota d€xeTar TO yeyovos bia TO 
ay 
41 aoadés. ex Tivwy pev odv ot Errawor Kal of Pdyor 
A€yovrat oxedov mavtes, Kal mpods mota det BA€mov- 
Tas éerawely Kal péyew, Kal ex Tivwy Ta eyKwpua 
ylyverar Kal Ta oveldn, TabdT eoTiv: éxonevwv yap 
ToUTwY TA evavTia ToUTOLs Pavepa: 6 yap iboyos ex 
Ta evavtioy éoTiv. 
wesb 10. Ilept dé Karnyopias Kat daodoyias, ek 
TocwY Kal Toiwy Tovetobat Set Tods avAAoyLopods, 
> / nv * / a N ~ / “a 
2 €xduevov dv ein Adyew. Set 57 AaPeiv pia, ev 
fev TivwY Kal TéCwY EveKA GOdLKODGL, SeUTEpoV SE 
TOs abrot duakeipevor, tpitov dé tods Totous Kal 
3 ms exovtas. Svoprodpevor ody TO adiKeiy A€ywmev 
ten 
ffs. 
"Eorw 67 70 dduceiy TO BAdrTew ExdvTa Tapa 
‘ / id eed \ ¢ \ my ¢ A / 
TOV vopov. vopos 8 €oTW 6 ev iOLos 6 O€é KOWds. 
/ \ ov A 7 A / 7 
Aéyw dé idiov wev Kal? dv yeypapypevov modurevovTat, 
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consists in superiority, and superiority is one of the 
things that are noble. That is why, if you cannot 
compare him with illustrious personages, you must 
compare him with ordinary persons, since superiority 
is thought to indicate virtue. Speaking generally, 
of the topics common to all rhetorical arguments, 
amplification is most suitable for epideictic speakers, 
whose subject is actions which are not disputed, so 
that all that remains to be done is to attribute 
beauty and importance to them. Examples are 
most suitable for deliberative speakers, for it is by 
examination of the past that we divine and judge 
the future. Enthymemes are most suitable for 
forensic speakers, because the past, by reason of its 
obscurity, above all lends itself to the investigation 
of causes and to demonstrative proof. Such are 
nearly all the materials of praise or blame, the things 
which those who praise or blame should keep in 
view, and the sources of encomia and invective; for 
when these are known their contraries are obvious, 
since blame is derived from the contrary things. 

i0. We have next to speak of the number and 
quality of the propositions of which those syllogisms 
are constructed which have for their object accusa- 
tion and defence. Three things have to be con- 
sidered ; first, the nature and the number of the 
motives which lead men to act unjustly ; secondly, 
what is the state of mind of those who so act; third- 
ly, the character and dispositions of those who are ex- 
posed to injustice. We will discuss these questions 
in order, after we have first defined acting unjustly. 

Let injustice, then, be defined as voluntarily caus- 
ing injury contrary to the law. Now, the law is 
particular or general. By particular, I mean the 
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Kowov S€ doa aypada mapa ma&ow opodoyetobat 
Soxel. éxdvtes d€ movotow doa «eiddTes Kal [1 
avayKalopevor. doa pev ovv EKOVTES, od mavra 
Mpoatpovpevor, doa de Tpoarpovpevor, ee 
4amavta: ovdels yap 6 mMpoorpetrat dyvoet. ou 
dé mpoatpobyrar BAdmrew Kal padAa srovetv scp 
TOV vowov, Kakla €ort Kab akpacta: eav vdp TWes 
exwor woxOnplay 7 7 play 7) mXeious, Tept de ToOTo 
0 poxfypot tvyxavovow ovTes, Kal dducot elow, 
otov oO peev dvedevOepos Tepe Xpnwara, 6 8 akdda- 
OTOS TEpL TAS TOD GwWuaTos HOovds, 6 dé padaKos 
mept TA paduya, 6 dé SeAds mept todvs Kwdvvous 
(rods yap ovyxwdvuvevortas éyKatadysmdvovot dua 
TOV popov), 6 b€ piddtysos Sia Ty, 68 d€vOupos 
be opyiy, 6 dé diAdvikos dia vikny, 6 0€ TuKpos. Sud 
TyLwplav, 6 O° ddpov dua 70 amatao0at mept 70 
dixatov Kal dducov, 0 8 avalayvvros dv’ dAvywpiav 
ddEns. oOpolws dé Kal TOV aAAwy ExaoTos Tepl 
EKQOTOV TOV VTOKEYLEVOWV. 

5 ~AAAd mepi pwev TtovTwv Sfdov, TA pev eK TOV 
Teplt Tas apetas elpnuevwy, Ta 8 ek TOV Tepl Ta 
man pnOnoopevwv: Aowrov 8 elmety Tivos EveKa 

6 Kal 7s exovTes adiKoot, Kal Tivas. mp@Tov pev 
otv dueAwpucba Tivwy dpeyomuevor Kat Tota ev- 
yovtes eyyepotow aduceiv: SpAov yap ws TO pev 


2 spoatpeois (premeditation, deliberate or moral choice) 
is always voluntary, but all voluntary action is not pre- 
meditated; we sometimes act on the spur of the moment. 
Choice is a voluntary act, the result of deliberate counsel, 
including the use of reason and knowledge. In the Hthics 
(iii. 3. 19) Aristotle defines rpoaipeots as ** a deliberate appeti- 
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written law in accordance with which a state is 
administered ; by general, the unwritten regulations 
which appear to be universally recognized. Men act 
voluntarily when they know what they do, and do 
not act under compulsion. What is done voluntarily 
is not always done with premeditation ; but what 
is done with premeditation is always known to the 
agent, for no one is ignorant of what he does with a 
purpose.* The motives which lead men to do injury 
and commit wrong actions are depravity and incon- 
tinence. For if men have one or more vices, it is in 
that which makes him vicious that he shows himself 
unjust ; for example, the illiberal in regard to money, 
the licentious in regard to bodily pleasures, the 
effeminate in regard to what makes for ease,® the 
coward in regard to dangers, for fright makes him 
desert his comrades in peril; the ambitious in his 
desire for honour, the irascible owing to anger, one 
who is eager to conquer in his desire for victory, the 
rancorous in his desire for vengeance; the foolish 
man from having mistaken ideas of right and wrong, 
the shameless from his contempt for the opinion of 
others. Similarly, each of the rest of mankind is 
unjust in regard to his special weakness. 

This will be perfectly clear, partly from what has 
already been said about the virtues, and partly from 
what will be said about the emotions. It remains 
to state the motives and character of those who do 
wrong and of those who suffer from it. First, then, 
let us decide what those who set about doing wrong 
long for or avoid ; for it is evident that the accuser 
tion of (longing for, 8peés) things in our power,” as to which 
we should necessarily be well-informed. 

> Or, “in the matter of ease,” taking ra pdduvua as= 
pabuuta. 
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ron a 4 a= 
KaTyyopobrvTt méoa Kal Tota ToUTwy drapyer TB 
avTioika oKeTtéov, TH 8 amodoyoupevw Tota Kal 
méoa ToUTwy ody Umdpxel. TmavTes 51) TpPATTOVOL 
TavTa Ta ev od dv adTovs TA dé Ov adrovs. TOV 
peev ody pur) Ov adrods TA ev Sid TUYNY mpPaTTOVOL 
\ > > > f lal > ? > ft A ¥ U 
Ta 8° e€ avdykns, Tov 6 &€ avdyKns Ta wev Bla 
\ \ ua Oo / a \ > e \ 
Ta d¢ hoe. WoTe TdVTA Goa pr bu adTovs 
/ Ay \ > \ 7 A \ 7, \ \ 
TpaTTovoeL, TA pev amo TUyyNS TA be PUaEr TA SE 
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AG } > ” bs \ as wae ‘ \ hi a3 
prev Ov eos Ta dé bu’ dpeEw, Kal Ta ev dia Aoye- 
\ ow A A > > / wv > € A 
oTiKyy Opeew Ta dé du dddyvorov: eoTe O 7) ev 
BovAnots dyabob dpebits (oddels yap BovAeTou GAN’ 
7 6 oray oinOh eivar ayabov), Aoyou dpefets 0 opyn 
kat émOupta, dare mdvra 6 60a mparrovow avayKn 
mpatrew dv airias érrd, dia TUyHV, Sid dPvow, dia 
/ 7 A / A / Fae / 
Biav, dv’ €Bos, dia Aoyropov, dua Ovrov, du” emrvOupiav. 
To be mpoodvarpetoar Kal? Wrucias | 77 eens 7 
GAN dtra Ta TpOrTo|Levo. meptepyov" el yap oup- 
BeByice Tots vEots dpyéous elvan 7) emBupnrucots, 
od Ova THY vedTHTA mMpaTToVot TA ToLabTa adda 
> an 
du’ opyny Kal embuptav. obdé Sua mAotrov Kat 
/ > \ / lal \ / \ \ 
meviav, aAAd oupBéBnKe Tots ev méevnor dua TV 
fr an a 
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\ ~ ~ 
dua TH eovotay emiOupciv TOV ph avayKaiwy 
. ~ a ~ 
noovav. adda mpd€ovor Kat obrou od dia mAobTov 
\ / > A A \ >? t € / \ 
Kat meviav adda dia tiv emiOvpiav. dprotws dé 
\ € t \ CO \ CST € ta 
Kat ot dtKatoe Kal ot AdiKoL, Kal ot GAAoL of Aeyd- 


@ In the cases of the young, the poor, and the rich, their 
youth ete. are only oP yes accidental not real causes. 
Aristotle defines 76 cuuBeBynos (Metaphysica, iv. 30) as ‘ that 
which is inherent in something, and may be predicated of it 
as true, but neither necessarily, nor in most cases; for 
instance, if a man, when digging a hole for a plant, finds a 
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must examine the number and nature of the motives 
which are to be found in his opponent; the de- 
fendant, which of them are not to be found in him. 
Now, all human actions are either the result of man’s 
efforts or not. Of the latter some are due to chance, 
others to necessity. Of those due to necessity, some 
are to be attributed to compulsion, others to nature, 
so that the things which men do not do of themselves 
are all the result of chance, nature, or compulsion. 
As for those which they do of themselves and of which 
they are the cause, some are the result of habit, 
others of longing, and of the latter some are due to 
rational, others to irrational longing. Now wish is a 
[rational] longing for good, for no one wishes for any- 
thing unless he thinks it is good ; irrational longings 
are anger and desire. Thus all the actions of men 
must necessarily be referred to seven causes: chance, 
nature, compulsion, habit, reason, anger, and desire. 

But it is superfluous to establish further distinc- 
tions of men’s acts based upon age, moral habits, 
or anything else. For if the young happen to be? 
irascible, or passionately desire anything, it is not 
because oftheir youth that they act accordingly, but 
because of anger and desire. Nor is it because of 
wealth or poverty; but the poor happen to desire 
wealth because of their lack of it, and the rich desire 
unnecessary pleasures because they are able to procure 
them. Yet in their case too it will not be wealth or 
poverty, but desire, that will be the mainspring of 
their action. Similarly, the just and the unjust, and 
all the others who are said to act in accordance with 


treasure.” The colour of a man’s eyes is an “inseparable ”’ 
accident, the fact that a man is a lawyer is a ‘‘separable”’ 
accident. 
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9 ji. 12-18. 
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their moral habits, will act from the same causes, 
either from reason or emotion, but some from good 
characters and emotions, and others from the oppo- 
site. Not but that it does happen that such and 
such moral habits are followed by such and such 
consequences ; for it may be that from the outset 
the fact of being temperate produces in the temperate 
man good opinions and desires in the matter of 
pleasant things, in the intemperate man the contrary. 
Therefore we must leave these distinctions on one 
side, but we must examine what are the usual con- 
sequences of certain conditions. For, if a man is fair 
or dark, tall or short, there is no rule that any such 
consequences should follow, but if he is young or old, 
just or unjust, it does make a difference. In a word, 
it will be necessary to take account of all the circum- 
stances that make men’s characters different ; for 
instance, if a man fancies himself rich or poor, 
fortunate or unfortunate, it will make a difference. 
We will, however, discuss this later*; let us now 
speak of what remains to be said here. 

.Things which are the result of chance are all those 
of which the cause is indefinite, those which happen 
without any end in view, and that neither always, 
nor generally, nor regularly. The definition of 
chance will make this clear. Things which are the 
result of nature are all those of which the cause is 
in themselves and regular; for they turn out always, 
or generally, in the same way. As for those which 
happen contrary to nature there is no need to in- 
vestigate minutely whether their occurrence is due 
to a certain force of nature or some other cause (it 
would seem, however, that such cases also are due 
to chance). Those things are the result of com- 
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pulsion which are done by the agents themselves in 
opposition to their desire or calculation. Things are 
the result of habit, when they are done because they 
have often been done. Things are the result of 
calculation which are done because, of the goods 
already mentioned, they appear to be expedient 
either as an end or means to an end, provided they 
are done by reason of their being expedient; for 
even the intemperate do certain things that are ex- 
pedient, for the sake, not of expediency, but of 
pleasure. Passion and anger are the causes of acts 
of revenge. But there is a difference between re- 
venge and punishment ;.the latter is inflicted in the 
interest of the sufferer, the former in the interest of 
him who inflicts it, that he may obtain satisfaction. 
We will define anger when we come to speak of the 
emotions.“ Desire is the cause of things being done 
that are apparently pleasant. The things which are 
familiar and to which we have become accustomed 
_ are among pleasant things ; for men do with pleasure 
many things which are not naturally pleasant, when 
they have become accustomed to them. 

In short, all things that men do of themselves 
either are, or seem, good or pleasant; and since 
men do voluntarily what they do of themselves, and 
involuntarily what they do not, it follows that all 
that men do yoluntarily will be either that which is 
or seems good, or that which is or seems pleasant. 
For I reckon among good things the removal of that 
which is evil or seems evil, or the exchange of a 
greater evil for a less, because these two things are 
in a way desirable ; in like manner, I reckon among 
pleasant things the removal of that which is or 
appears painful, and the exchange of a greater pain 
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Anmréov dpa Ta ouppepovra Kal Ta 70€a, moa 
19 Kal qrota. sept peev ovv Tob ouppepovros ev Tots 
ovpBovaAcvtikots eipnrat mpdTepor, Tepl Se TOD HO€0s 

~ a A a 
etrrenpuev vov. Set dé vopilew ixavovs etvouTovs dpovs, 
eav dou mepl ExdoTov pajre doapets pyre axpipets. 
11. ‘YroKeto$w 8 Tyy elvae TV 7ooviy Kivynolv 
Two. Tis puyjs Kal katdoraow dOpday Kai aioOnriy 
els Ty Umdpxovoay piow, Avaynv S€é Tovvartiov. 
2 el oo early 780vn TO Towobrov, SHAov ote Kat 700 
70a €oTL TO TounTuKOY Ths eipnuevns diabécews, TO be 
POapriKov 7 Tijs evavtias Kkaraordoews _TOUnTUKOY 
3 Aurnpov. avayKn obv Sd elvat TO Te eis TO KATA. 
gvow idvar ws emt To Todd, Kal pddvoTa Orav 
> / Ss \ ¢ ~ "4 \ > EIS § 
ameidndota A Thy éavt@v dvow Ta Kat adTry 
yeyvopmeva, Kal ta €0n° Kal yap TO €iOvopevov 
woTep mepuKos dn ylyverat: Gpovov ydp TL TC 
” A mA > \ \ \ A / aA 240 
€Jos TH pvocu eyyds yap Kal TO ToAAdKIs TO Get, 
” me \ 7 Coe Rds wy ‘ \ lol / 
cote O 7 pev vous Tob del, 7d S€ €Oos Tob mona - 
4 Kus. Kaul TO pa) Biatov- Tapa, vow yap 9 Bia. 

810 70 avayicatey Avinpov, Kat opis ElpnTat 

may yap avayKatov mpayy” aviapov edu. 


\ 8 > > / \ \ \ \ ‘ 

Tas 8 émuyseAcias Kal Tas omovddas Kal Tas ovv- 
, / > a A \ / ~ 
tovias Aumypas: avayKkaia yap Kal Biaa rabra, 
2A \ > ~ M4 A \ a oee , A 
eav py) eOicHaw: ovtw dé 7d Hos Trove? HOV. Ta 

> > / ¢ 

8 evavria 7déa° 810 af pabvyiar Kal at aroviac 
\ hy 84 , \ ¢ \ \ 

Kal ai apéAcvar Kal ai madial Kal ai avamavoets 
\ co” ~ < / 

Kal 6 Umvos THY Hdéwy: obdev yap mpos avayKny 
2 Cf. i. 6 above. 
> The true nature of the “‘normal state’’ was lost during 

the period of disturbance and unsettlement. 


¢ From Evenus of Paros (Frag. 8, P.L.G. ii.): see Introd. 
4 Or, “rest” (bodily). 
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for a less. We must therefore make ourselves 
acquainted with the number and quality of expedient 
and pleasant things. We have already spoken of the 
expedient when discussing deliberative rhetoric ; 4 
let us now speak of the pleasant. And we must 
regard our definitions as sufficient in each case, 
provided they are neither obscure nor too precise. 
11. Let it be assumed by us that pleasure is a 
certain movement of the soul, a sudden and per- 
ceptible settling down into its natural state, and 
pain the opposite. If such is the nature of pleasure, 
it is evident that that which produces the disposition 
we have just mentioned is pleasant, and that that 
which destroys it or produces the contrary settling 
down is painful. Necessarily, therefore, it must be 
generally pleasant to enter into a normal state 
(especially when what is done in accordance with that 
state has come into its own again) ;° and the same 
with habits. For that which has become habitual be- 
comes as it were natural ; in fact, habit is something 
like nature, for the distance between “ often” and 
“always” is not great, and nature belongs to the 
idea of “ always,” habit to that of “ often.” That 
which is not compulsory is also pleasant, for com- 
pulsion is contrary to nature. That is why what is 
necessary is painful, and it was rightly said, 

For every act of necessity is disagreeable.¢ 
Application, study, and intense effort are also painful, 
for these involve necessity and compulsion, if they 
have not become habitual ; for then habit makes them 
pleasant. Things contrary to these are pleasant ; 
wherefore states of ease, idleness, carelessness, amuse- 
ment,recreation,?andsleep are among pleasantthings, 
because none of these is in any way compulsory. 
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4 \ - a“ ¢ > / . A Lid ¢ , 4 
5 TOUTWY. Kal od} av H embuuia evq, dmav 7dv° H 
yap emOupia rob ndéos early dpeéis. 
Téav dé éemibuidy ai pev ddroyol eiow at de 
\ / / A > / / av vv > 
pera Adyov. Adéyw S€ dAdyous per, Ooas ju) eK 
Tob drohayPdvew Th emBvprobow celal d€ Tovatrat 
doa etvau A€yovrat pvoet, @omep at dua Tob 
owparos tmdpxovoat, otov 7 Tpogis, dia Kat 
mea, Kal Kal ExaorTov TPOPAS: eldos emBupio., 
Kal at mept Ta yevoTa Kal mepl TA adpodiova Kal 
GAws Ta anTd, Kal Tepl dopiy Kal aKonVY Kal 
* \ / A Ld > ~ ~ > 
opw. peta Adyouv 5é dca ex TOO mevcOHvaL eme- 
Oupodow: modAa yap Kat Gedcacbar Kai Kryoacbat 
emOvpodow akovoartes Kat mevabevtes. 
> \ RI \ \ ? > lool > / if 
6 ~Emet 8 cori 76 Hdec0a ev TH alcbdvecbai Twos 
, € Q\ ee eg aN or / > , 
maGous, H Oe povracio: corly atabyais tis acbevis, 
Kay" TO peppery Kal T® eArrilovre dcodovdot 
av davracta Tis 00 pepyntar 7) eAmiler. et Se 


1 Keeping Bekker’s xav=xai év. Roemer reads xéel=xal 
dei, Spengel del év. 


2 There is no consideration or ‘definite theory’ (Jebb, 
Welldon) of the results that may follow. The desires arise 
without anything of the kind; they simply come. 

> The passage ézel 0’ éotl . . . atoOnors has been punctuated 
in two ways. (1) With a full stop at é\vife (Roemer, Jebb). 
The conclusion then drawn is that memory and hope are 
accompanied by imagination of what is remembered or 
hoped. To this it is objected that what Aristotle really 
wants to prove is that memory and hope are a cause of 
pleasure. (2) With a comma at €\rlfe. (Cope, Victorius). 
The steps in the argument will then be: if pleasure is the 
sensation of a certain emotion; if imagination is a weakened 
(faded) sensation ; if oné who remembers or hopes is attended 
by an imagination of what he remembers or hopes; then, 
this being so, pleasure will attend one who remembers or 
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Everything of which we have in us the desire is 
pleasant, for desire is a longing for the pleasant. 

Now, of desires some are irrational, others rational. 
I call irrational all those that are not the result of 
any assumption.* Such are all those which are called 
natural; for instance, those which come into existence 
through the body—such as the desire of food, thirst, 
hunger, the desire of such and such food in particular ; 
the desires connected with taste, sexual pleasures, in 
a word, with touch, smell, hearing, and sight. I call 
those desires rational which are due to our being con- 
vinced ; for there are many things which we desire 
to see or acquire when we have heard them spoken 
of and are convinced that they are pleasant. 

And if pleasure consists in the sensation of a certain 
emotion, and imagination is a weakened sensation, 
then both the man who remembers and the man who 
hopes will be attended by an imagination of what he 
remembers or hopes.? This being so, it is evident 


hopes, since there is sensation, and pleasure is sensation and 
a kind of movement (§ 1). 

gavracla, the faculty of forming mental images (variously 
translated *‘imagination,”’ “ mental impression,”’ ‘‘ fantasy ’’) 
is defined by Aristotle (De Anima, iii. 3. 11) as a kind of 
movement, which cannot arise apart from sensation, and the 
movement produced must resemble the sensation which 
produced it. But gayracia is more than this; it is not 
merely a faculty of sense, but occupies a place midway 
between sense and intellect; while imagination has need of 
the senses, the intellect has need of imagination. 

If darvracla is referred to an earlier perception of which 
the sense image is a copy, this is memory.’ Imagination 
carries the sense images (¢avrdcpuara) to the seat of memory. 
They are then transformed into memory (of something past) 
or hope (of something future) and are handed on to the 
intellect. (See Cope here, and R. D. Hicks in his edition of 
the De Anima.) 
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TobTo, Sijdov 6 ore, Kal joovat dja, Hepvnwevors kal 

7 éAnilovow, emretirep Kat atcbnars. aor’ dvdyen 

moved. Ta ndeca 7) ev TH aicbdvecbar eivau TrapovTa 

) ev TO pepvjobar yeyevnueva 7) ev TO eArriCew 

pédovta. aicbdvovrat pev yap Ta mapévra, pee- 

1370 b PYUNVTAL be Ta. yeyernpeva, eAmilovor de Ta, per- 

8 AovTa, Ta pev obv pvnLovevTa 70a eoTiv, od 

HOvOY | doa ey TO Tapovrt, ore Traphv, noea , 

GAN’ évia Kal ovdx 78€a, av H dorepov KaNov Kal 
ayabov 7 peta TobTO: dOev Kal Tobr’ eipyTat, 


GAN 7d¥ Tor owbevTa pepvqobar rover, 
kal 
pera, yap Te Kal dAyeou Tépmerat dynp 
pvnevos, Os Tis TOAAG TAO Kat TOAAG edpyn. 


9 rovrou 8 alriov dre 700 Kal TO [LN exew Kakov. 
Ta 8 ev eAmidu, doa Tapovra. H edppaivew 7 wdedeiv 
paiverat peydha, Kal dvev Avmns wpereiv. ohuns 
8 60a Tapovra. eddpaiver, Kat eArrilovras Ka 
LepevnLevous os em TO Tov. 810 kat TO opyi- 
Ceobar 75v, womep Kat “Opunpos émoince rept Tob 
Ovpod 


ds TE TOAD yAUKiwy pwéALTOS KaTaAELBopévoto: 


ovfeis yap opyilerau TO ddvvdry pawoperep 
TyLeopias Tuxely, ovoe Tots oad dmep adrovs TH 
Suvdyuer*  ovK dpyilovrat 7) ATTOV. 
10 Kai & rats mActorats emiBupiars axoAovbe? tus 
Sov" 7) yap peuvnpévor ws Ervyov 7 €Amilovres 
@ Euripides, Andromeda (Frag. 133, T.G.F.). 


> Odyssey, xv. 400, 401, but misquoted in the second line, 
which runs: és tis 6% uada moddAd rdOn Kal wor’ ErradnOy. 
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that there is pleasure both for those who remember 
and for those who hope, since there is sensation. 
Therefore all pleasant things must either be present 
in sensation, or past in recollection, or future in 
hope ; for one senses the present, recollects the past, 
and hopes for the future. Therefore our recollections 
are pleasant, not only when they recall things which 
when present were agreeable, but also some things 
which were not, if their consequence subsequently 
proves honourable or good ; whence the saying : 


Truly it is pleasant to remember toil after one has escaped it,4 


and, 
When a man has suffered much and accomplished much, 
he afterwards takes pleasure even in his sorrows when he 
recalls them.? 
The reason of this is that even to be free from evil 
is pleasant. Things which we hope for are pleasant, 
when their presence seems likely to afford us great 
pleasure or advantage, without the accompaniment 
of pain. In a word, all things that afford pleasure 
by their presence as a rule also afford pleasure when 
we hope for or remember them. Wherefore even 
resentment is pleasant, as Homer said of anger that 
it is 
Far sweeter than dripping honey ; ° 

for no one feels resentment against those whom 
vengeance clearly cannot overtake, or those who are 
far more powerful than he is ; against such, men feel 
either no resentment or at any rate less. 

Most of our desires are accompanied by a feeling 
of pleasure, for the recollection of a past or the hope 


¢ Iliad, xviii. 108. 
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ws tevEovtar yalpovol twa Adovyv, olov ot 7° év 
Tois TupeTots exdpuevor Tats dixpars Kal peuvnevor 
ws €mvov Kat eAmilovres mietobar yalpovow, Kal 
ll of épa@vres Kal Siadreyouevor Kat ypadovres, Kal 
movobvrTés TL del Tept TOD epwyEevov yaipovaow eév 
dmact yap Tots TovovTois peuvnevor olov aicbda- 
veobar olovrar Tod epwuevov. Kal apyn dé Tod 
épwros avrn ylyveTa maow, OTay pt) pdovov Tap- 
dvTos yaipwow adda Kal amdvtos penvynyévou 
12 ép@ow. 810 Kat Grav AvmNpds yévyTa TO pn Tap- 
civat, Kal ev Tots mévOeow Kat Eprvois eyyiverat 
Tis Hdovy 7 bev yap Adan ert TO pa) Brdpyew, 
Hdoovt) S ev TH pepvfoba Kai dpdy mws exeivov, 
Kal & €mpatre, Kal otos Hv. 810 Kal TobT’ eikdTws 
eipnTar, Z : 


a ia a X lol elo? @ fo) , 
WS paro, TOLOL de TACW td ULE POV WpoE yooto. 


a € , Ga \ A 

13. Kal ro tyswpetabas 750: 06 yap TO wn TYyydvew 

/ € ys ¢ > > 
AuTnpov, TO Tvyxdvew SV: of 8 dpyvlopmevor 

lol / \ ys 
Avrobvrar dvuTepBAjTwWs pr) TYLwpovpevor, €Ami- 
\ ~ 
14 Covres 5€ yalpovow. Kal TO viKdv 7d, od jLdvov 
fe , Sip Nia SRE , ane om 
tots piArovirors adAa, réow favtacia yap drepoyis 
e a 

ylyverar, ob mavTes Exovow embupiay 7) Hpeua 7 
= > \ \ \ = eqs weal \ \ 
15 PGAAov. eet Sé€ TO wKay 7dv, avdyKn Kal Tas 

> \ \ \ 
1s71 amaLdias Hoelas elvar Tas pmaxnTUKas Kal Tas épL- 

> 4 col 

oTucds (7oAAdKIs yap ev Taras yiyverat TO VUKGY) 


@ Or “ doing something that has to do with the beloved.” 
> Iliad, xxiii. 108, on the occasion of the mourning for 
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of a future pleasure creates a certain pleasurable en- 
joyment; thus, those suffering from fever and 
tormented by thirst enjoy the remembrance of 
having drunk and the hope that they will drink again. 
The lovesick always take pleasure in talking, writing, 
or composing verses % about the beloved ; for it seems 
to them that in all this recollection makes the object 
of their affection perceptible. Love always begins 
in this manner, when men are happy not only in the 
presence of the beloved, but also in his absence when 
they recall him to mind. This is why, even when 
his absence is painful, there is a certain amount of 
pleasure even in mourning and lamentation ; for the 
pain is due to his absence, but there is pleasure in 
remembering and, as it were, seeing him and recalling 
his actions and personality. Wherefore it was rightly 
said by the poet : 


Thus he spake, and excited in all a desire of weeping.® 


And revenge is pleasant ; for if it is painful to be 
unsuccessful, it is pleasant to succeed. Now, those 
who are resentful are pained beyond measure when 
they fail to secure revenge, while the hope of it 
delights them. Victory is pleasant, not only to those 
who love to conquer, but to all; for there is pro- 
duced an idea of superiority, which all with more or 
less eagerness desire. And since victory is pleasant, 
competitive and disputatious ° amusements must be 
so too, for victories are often gained in them ; among 


Patroclus ; Odyssey, iv. 183, referring to the mourning for 
the absence of Odysseus. 

© Oontroversiae or school rhetorical exercises, as well as 
arguing in the law courts; unless éporccéds means simply 
** in which there is rivalry.” 
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Kal adotpayaNices Kal opaipioes Kal KuBeias Kab 
meTTElas. Kal mepl Tas eoTrovdacpmEvas dé maLd.as 
Opolws: ai pev yap Hoctar ylyvovra, dv Tis H 
avvnbns, at 8 edds deta, ofov Kuvnyia Kat 
maoa Onpevtiky: Orov yap dapirdAa, evradOa Kai 
vikn eoTl. 810 Kal 9 SiKaviKy Kal 7 €pLoTiK? 

16 deta Tots <lPopevors Kal Suvapevois. Kal TYysn 
Kal evdogia Tav Hdlotwy bia 7d yiyveoBar dav- 
Taclav ExdoTw GTi ToLodTos olos 6 oToVdaios, Kat 
padrov érav dbow obs olerar aAnbevew. Tovodror 
8° of éyyds wadAov THV Téppw, Kat ot avvyDers Kai 
of roXrar TOV drrwHev, Kal of d6vTes TOV wedAACVTWV, 
Kat ot Ppovipow adpovwv, Kal moMot odiyeov 
paMov yep elds aAnBevew Tovs elpnpevous TOV 
evavtiwv: eel wv Tis odd Karappovel, dorep 
TaLolwy 7) Onpiov, ovddev peAet Tijs TOUTWY TYLA 
n Ths 3dens adriis ye THs 8d&ns xapw, add’ eizep, 
3 dAdo Tt, 

17 Kai 6 didos t&v Hd€wv: TO Te yap directv Hdd 
(oddels yap pidowos py xalpwv olvw) Kal 7d 
dircioba 750: pavracia yap Kat evradOa rob 
bmdpxew at’tr@ ayabov eclvor, ob mdvtes emibv- 
podow ot aicbavopevou TO b€ Pireiobar ayanaobai 

ig ¢oTw avrov & adrév. Kat TO BavpdlecBar 75d 
8&0 adro TO TYysGc0aL. Kal TO kodaKkevecbar Kat 
6 KdAaé dv: pawdpevos yap Davpaors kal 

19 pawopevos pidos 6 Kdda€ eotiv. Kal TO Tadra 


a For the meaning of ¢iAla, pidety cf. ii. 4. 
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these we may include games with knuckle-bones, 
ball-games, dicing, and draughts. It is the same 
with serious sports ; for some become pleasant when 
one is familiar with them, while others are so from 
the outset, such as the chase and every description 
of outdoor sport; for rivalry implies victory. It 
follows from this that practice in the law courts and 
disputation are pleasant to those who are familiar 
with them and well qualified. Honour and good 
repute are among the most pleasant things, because 
every one imagines that he possesses the qualities of 
a.worthy man, and still more when those whom he 
believes to be trustworthy say that he does. Such 
are neighbours rather than those who live at a dis- 
tance; intimate friends and fellow-citizens rather 
than those who are unknown ; contemporaries rather 
than those who come later ; the sensible rather than 
the senseless; the many rather than the few; for 
such persons are more likely to be trustworthy than 
their opposites. As for those for whom men feel 
’ great contempt, such as children and animals, they 
pay no heed to their respect or esteem, or, if they 
do, it is not for the sake of their esteem, but for 
some other reason. 

A friend also is among pleasant things, for it is 
pleasant to love *—for no one loves wine unless he 
finds pleasure in it—just as it is pleasant to be loved ; 
for in this case also a man has an impression that he 
is really endowed with good qualities, a thing desired 
by all who perceive it; and to be loved is to be 
cherished for one’s own sake. And it is pleasant to 
be admired, because of the mere honour. Flattery 
and the flatterer are pleasant, the latter being a 
sham admirer and friend. It is pleasant to do the 
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, / ¢ , \ \ / «Qi s 
mparrew mordAaKis WOU" TO yep ovvndes 780 HV. 
20 Kal TO jeraBadrew 700: ets dow yap yiyvera 
jeraBadrcw* TO yap avro det brrepBodrnv trove? 
Ths KabeoTtwons e€ews: SHev cipnrat 
HeTOBON mavTwv YAVKU. 
Sud Tobro kal Ta dua xpdovov Hpoea € eort, Kal dvOpwrmor 
Kat mpdypara,: per aBorn yap €K Tob mapovros 
21 €orlv, da Sé Kal omdvov TO dua xpdvov. Kal TO 
/ A; \ 4 ¢ \ € dae yt \ yf 
pavOavew Kat To Oavpdlew 750 ws emt Td Todd: 
ev pev yap TO Oavpdlew ro émibupety pabety 
eoTiv, WoTe TO Oavpaoroy éemOupntov, ev S€ Ta: 
a > \ \ , , \ 
22 pavOdvew eis TO Kara vow Kabioracbar. Kat 
TO ra) movety Kal TO €D mdoxew Trev _nd€ewv" 7d jev 
yap ra) _mdoxew TuyXdvew eorly dv emBupovor, 
TO O€ €0 Trovely Exe Kal UrrEpexe, WV auporeépwv 
4 / at a A ¢ A . ‘ > / 
7b epievTar. dia dé TO HOV Elva TO edmoNTLKOY, 
Kal TO émavopboby 76d Tots avOpwmois éoti Tous 
/ \ ‘ \ > a ? a > \ \ A 
23 mAnolov, Kal To Ta €AAuA emureAciv. emel de TO 
/ ig \ \ A 4 N \ / 
poavOdvew TE 70d Kal TO Bovpalew, feed 7G, Toudde 
avayKn meee eivar olov Td TE pywovpevor,* domep 
ypapucn Kal dvdpravromouia Ka TounTeKi), Kat 
may o av ed He LLLenLevov th Kav H py 780 avo 
TO [ee pyunpevov ob “yap emt Toure Xalper, aAXa, 
ovrAdoytopos “€oTw OTL Tobro exeivo, @oTe pav- 
24 Oavew Tt ovpBatver. Kal at TE PLTTFETELOL Kal TO 
Tapa pukpov owleobar ek T&v Kwdvvwv' TavTa 
a \ 
25 yap Oavpaota Tatra. Kal émel TO Kata dvow 
1 Roemer reads 76 re punriudy. The meaning is much 
the same, only pimovmevov is passive. 


2 Euripides, Orestes, 234. 
> True knowledge or philosophy, which is the result of 
learning, is the highest condition of the intellect, its normal 
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same things often; for that which is familiar is, as 
we said, pleasant. Change also is pleasant, since 
change is in the order of nature; for perpetual 
sameness creates an excess of the normal condition 3 
whence it was said : 


Change in all things is sweet.* 


This is why what we only see at intervals, whether 
men or things, is pleasant; for there is a change 
from the present, and at the same time it is rare. 
And learning and admiring are as a rule pleasant ; 
for admiring implies the desire to learn, so that what 
causes admiration is to be desired, and learning 
implies a return to the normal. It is pleasant to 
bestow and to receive benefits; the latter is the 
attainment of what we desire, the former the posses-= 
sion of more than sufficient means,’ both of them 
things that men desire. Since it is pleasant to do 
good, it must also be pleasant for men to set their 
neighbours on their feet, and to supply their de- 
ficiencies. And since learning and admiring are 
pleasant, all things connected with them must also’ 
be pleasant ; for instance, a work of imitation, such 
as painting, sculpture, poetry, and all that is well 
imitated, even if the object of imitation is not 
pleasant ; for it is not this that causes pleasure or 
the reverse, but the inference that the imitation and 
the object imitated are identical, so that the result 
is that we learn something. The same may be said 
of sudden changes and narrow escapes from danger ; 
for all these things excite wonder. And since that 
or settled state. Consequently, a return to this is pleasure, 
which is defined (§ 1) as a settling down of the soul into its 


natural state after a period of disturbance. 
¢ Or, ‘‘ larger means than the person benefited.” 
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OU, TA ovyyern dé Kata dvow aArAjAols €oriv, 
mavTA TA OVYyevH Kal Gpora HOea Ws emt TO TONU, 
olov avOpwmos avOpmmw Kal immos immm Kat 
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HAE HAuka répret, 


Kal 

€ aN A e a 

Ws alel Tov opotov, 
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éyvw Se Onp Ofpa, 
Kat 


aA A Ns iy 
det KoAowds mapa KodAowdv, 


\ pe. + lod 
Kal dca da. Touadra. 

’"Emet 8€ TO dpovov Kal TO ouyyeves 780, éavT@ 
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 paov 7) Arrov: mavra yap Ta Towabra darapyet 
mpos avrov pdadiota. eet de gidavto. mdvres, 
Kal Ta adt@v avdyrn 7déa elvar m&ow, olov epya 

\ 4 \ \ , € Aa Y A A 
Kat Adyous. 810 Kal dirokdAakes ws emt Td Todd 

if \ /, \ , 

direpacrai Kal dirAdTiwor Kal diAdTeKvot- 
abtav yap epya TO TEKVO.. Kal Ta Muri em 
tedeiv 180° abrav yap epyov. non ylyveraL. kal 
erret TO dpxew 7Ovorov, Kal TO oogov Soxety elvau 
nov: dipxuKov yap TO ppoveiv, éore oe UR oodia 
Toa Kal aupacr ay emLoTHpLN er €rret piro- 
TYLOL WS emt TO TONY, avayKN Kal TO emLTYyLaY Tots 

/ € \ \ \ > «e 4 a 
tréAas Od elvar. Kal TO &v @ BéAtiotos Soxet 
elvar adros adrob, evtat0a diarpiBew, womep Kal 
Edpiridns dyot 


® Odyssey, xvii. 218 ws alei tov dmotoy dyer Peds ws roy 
Omotov. 
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which is in accordance with nature is- pleasant, and 
things which are akin are akin in accordance with 
nature, all things akin and like are for the most part 
pleasant to each other, as man to man, horse to 
horse, youth to youth. This is the origin of the 
proverbs : 

The old have charms for the old, the young for the young, 

Like to like,* 

Beast knows beast, 

Birds of a feather flock together, 


and all similar sayings. 

And since things which are akin and like are 
always pleasant to one another, and every man in 
the highest degree feels this in regard to himself, it 
must needs be that all men are more or less selfish ; 
for it is in himself above all that such conditions ¢ 
are to be found. Since, then, all men are selfish, it 
follows that all find pleasure in what is their own, 
such as their works and words. That is why men as 
a rule are fond of those who flatter and love them, 
of honour, and of children; for the last are their 
own work. It is also pleasant to supply what is 
wanting,* for then it becomes our work. And since 
it is most pleasant to command, it is also pleasant to 
be regarded as wise ;° for practical wisdom is com- 
manding, and philosophy consists in the knowledge 
of many things that excite wonder. Further, since 
men are generally ambitious, it follows that it is also 
agreeable to find fault with our neighbours. And if 
a man thinks he excels in anything, he likes to devote 
his time to it ; as Euripides says : 

» Literally, ‘ever jackdaw to jackdaw.” 


* Of likeness and kinship. 4 § 99, 
¢ Both practically and speculatively or philosophically. 
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Kant TobT’ émetyeTa, 

vewov EKOTNS Tusépas mA€iorov [H€pos, 

wv’ adtos attob tuyydver BéAtioTos wy. 
Spmotws Sé Kal eel 7) Tadia TOY HOewv Kal aoa 
dveos, Kal 6 yélws TOV Hd€wv, avayKn Kab TO 
yerota nd€a <ivar, Kat _wbparous Kat Aoyous Kat 
epya" Sucdpiorat de Trept yerotwv xwpis év Tots Trept 
TOUTUKAS. Trepl bev ov 7déwv elpjodw Tabra, 
Ta dé AUTNpA EK TOV evayTiwy ToUTOLs favepa. 

12, *Qv pev obv evexa ddikobor, tabr’ éeortiv: 
mas § éxyovres Kal Tivas, Aeywuev viv. adrol 
peev ody ora ol rat duvarov etvaw 73 mpayya 
mpaxO vac Kat éavrois Suvarov, elre dv Aabety 
mpagarres, 7 pa) Aabldvres (a) Sodvat dteny, 7 
dobvat pev GAN’ eAdrrw THY Cnuiav civ Too 
Kepdovs éauTots 7 Wy KHOoVTaL. Tota prey OvV 
Suvara daiverat Kat ota advvara év toils vorepov 
pnOyoerau (owe, yap Taora mavrwy Tav Adywv), 
avrot 3° olovrat duvarol civ pddvora a.bijpuvoe 
dducely ot eimety Suvdpevor Kal ot TpPaKTUKol Kat 
of eurretpot ToMAOY aywvwv, Kav modddirot Dow, 
Kav mAovowot. Kal padtoTra péev, av adtol Mow 
év tots elpnuevois, olovrar dvvacbar, <i dé pm, 
Kav brdpywow avrots Tovobro. pido. 7 banpEeTat 
H Kowwvoi dua yap tabra Svvavrar Kal mpaTTew 
Kal AavOdvew Kat pt) Sodvar dikny. Kal eav Pidou 
@ow Tois aduxovpevois } Tots KpiTais: of prev yap 
diro. advrakrol Te mpos TO adiKetobar Kal mpoo- 

* Antiope (Frag. 183, 7.G.F-.). 

’ Only the definition appears in the existing text: 


“The ridiculous is an error, painless and non - destructive 
ugliness (5).” 
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And allotting the best part of each day to that in which 
he happens to surpass himself, he presses eagerly towards it.* 


Similarly, since amusement, every kind of relaxation, 
and laughter are pleasant, ridiculous things—men, 
words, or deeds—must also be pleasant. The ridi- 
culous has been discussed separately in the Poetics.® 
Let this suffice for things that are pleasant ; those 
that are painful will be obvious from the contraries 
of these. 

12. Such are the motives of injustice; let us now 
state the frame of mind of those who commit it, and 
who are the sufferers from it. Men do wrong when 
they think that it can be done and that it can be 
done by them; when they think that their action 
will either be undiscovered, or if discovered will ‘ 
remain unpunished; or if it is punished, that the 
punishment will be less than the profit to themselves 
or to those for whom they care. As for the kind of 
things which seem possible or impossible, we will 
discuss them later,’ for these topics are common to 
all kinds of rhetoric. Now men who commit wrong 
think they are most likely to be able to do so with 
impunity, if they are eloquent, business-like, ex- 
perienced in judicial trials, if they have many friends, 
and if they are wealthy. They think there is the 
greatest chance of their being able to do so, if they 
themselves belong to the above classes; if not, if 
they have friends, servants, or accomplices who do ; 
for thanks to these qualities they are able to commit 
wrong and to escape discovery and punishment. 
Similarly, if they are friends of those who are being 
wronged, or of the judges; for friends are not on 
their guard against being wronged and, besides, they 

° ii, 19. 
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A A 
KataAAdtrovra, mpw éme€edOctv, of 8 Kpirat 
xapilovrar ois dy didou dat, Kat 7) dAws agidow 
oI a A 
7 puxpots Cnpuodow. 
a , 
5 Aabytixot 8 cio of 7 évavriow trois eyKAn- 
a 
pacw, olov acbevns mepi aikias Kal 6 mévns Kal 
¢ a 
6 aioxpos mept povyelas. Kal Ta Atay ev pavep@ 
a , 
kat ev ofOaduois: advdaxta yap Sua TO pndeva 
A ~ +2 
6 dv olecfa. Kal Ta THALKAdTA Kal Ta TOLAdTa ofa 
Ss: A Serta 5X A \ lo ; , \ 
pnd’ av els: advAaxra yap Kal tabra mavres yap 
\ 
Ta elwOdra worep appwornpata pudAdtTovTat Kal: 
LO / “ de ) , ? 7 i) \ 
TadiKynuata, 6 de pndeis TW HppwoTyKev, ovdeEls 
a e 
7 evAaBeirar. Kal ols pndels exOpos 7 moAXoi* of 
A ‘ w Xr / PS) AY ‘ A A 4 0 
fuev yap otovrar Ajcew Sid TO py Pvddrrecbar, 
¢ \ 4 3S ‘ A “~ vn > a 
of d€ AavOdvovar dia TO pur) SoKeiv ay emixerphoar 
, A A \ > / ww if 
pvdatropevois, Kat Sia Td amodoyiay exew dre 
bal 
8ovK av evexeipnoav. Kal ois bmdpyer Kptyis 7 
Tpomos % Tonos 7 SidBects edmopos. Kal doois 
X A 6 lor > A vg ul a > Ar / 
pn Aabotow ori Simos dikyns 7 avaBodn xpdvov 
nn § 6 \ A \ e AN , , 
H SvaPOopai Kpitdv. Kat ols, éav yévnrar Cypia, 
> \ / lol > / ” > \ , a’ 
€ott Siwois Ths exticews 7% avaBody xpdvios, 7 
cere 2 u v o La > / ‘ \ 
9 du’ arropiay pndev €er 6 TL amoAgon. Kat ols Ta 
wh / Aes) / n” > , e€ \ / 
bev Képdn havepa 7 peydAa 7 eyyus, at de Enutar 
Lino Frah , La la) , 
1372b PLKPaL 7) adaveis 7 TOppW. KAL WY [LT EOTL TLULWPLA 
10 ton TH wpereia, olov SoxKet 7) is. Kal doot 
TH wpedreia, olov Soxet 7 Tupavvis. S 
@ Two different persons. If the second 6 be omitted, the 


reference is to one. 
> Or, a “* resourceful mind.” 
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prefer reconciliation to taking proceedings; and 
judges favour those whom they are fond of, and 
either let them off altogether or inflict a small penalty. 

Those are likely to remain undetected whose 
qualities are out of keeping with the charges, for 
instance, if a man wanting in physical strength were 
accused of assault and battery, or a poor and an 
ugly man? of adultery. Also, if the acts are done 
quite openly and in sight of all; for they are not 
guarded against, because no one would think them 
possible. Also, if they are so great and of such a 
nature that no one would even be likely to attempt 
them, for these also are not guarded against ; for all 
guard against ordinary ailments and wrongs, but no 
one takes precautions against those ailments from 
which no one has ever yet suffered. And those who 
have either no enemy at all or many ; the former 
hope to escape notice because they are not watched, 
the latter do escape because they would not be 
thought likely to attack those who are on their guard 
and because they can defend themselves by the plea 
that they would never have attempted it. And 
those who have ways or places of concealment for 
stolen property, or abundant opportunities of dispos- 
ing of it.” And those who, evenif they do not remain 
undetected, can get the trial set aside or put off, or 
corrupt the judges. And those who, if a fine be 
imposed, can get payment in full set aside or put off 
for a long time, or those who, owing to poverty, have 
nothing to lose. And in cases where the profit is 
certain, large, or immediate, while the punishment 
is small, uncertain, or remote. And where there can 
be no punishment equal to the advantages, as seems 
to be the case in a tyranny. And when the unjust 
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To, pee dSuK rare Anjppara, | at be Cnptar dvetdy 
povov. Kal ots tobvaytiov TO peev adukypwara els 
émawov Twa, olov et cuveBy dua TYyswpHoacbar 
dep TATpOS i pntpos, womep Zavovr, at de 
Cnpiar eis Xpnpara nH pvyiy 7H Towdrov tu bv 
apiporepa yap adiKovor Kal dpuporepwrs EXOVTES, 
mAnv ovx ot abrot arn’ ot évayriou tots 70cow. 
11 Kal ot moAAaKus i) AcdnBores ey) ebnprmpievor. 
Kal ot ToAAdKIs amoTEeTUXnKOTES* €lol yap TES 
Kal €v Tois ToLovToLs, Oorep ev Tots TroAcpuxois, 
12 otou dvapdyeoBar. Kat ois av TapaxpHpLos i) TO 
Ov, TO d¢ Avmnpov vorepov, a) TO Képdos, H Oe 
Cnt. Borepov: ob yap dxcparets Tovobrot, eore 8° 
13 dxpacia mept mdvTa Oowy Opeyovran. Kal ols av 
TobvayTiov TO [ev Aumnpov 7707 Hh a) uy) Cnpia, TO be 
750 Kal wpeAyrov voTepa Kal Xpoviesrepa.: ot yap 
eyKparets Kal ppovysesrepou Ta TOLAOTA dudkovow, 
14 Kat ots dy evoexnTat Sud TUXNY ddgar mpatar 7 au) bu” 
dvdryeny n Sua gpvow 7 bu’ eos, Kal dhws cyuctp - 
15 rely GAAa pur) aduKetv. Kal ots av 4 Tob éemtetkods 
Tuxelv. Kal doo. av evdceis Wow. Siyas 8 ciow 
evocets' yap ws avayKatov, Womep ot TEvyTES, 7) 
16 ws brepBodfs, Wamep ot mAovoior. Kal ot afddpa 
evdokobvTes Kal ot odddpa adofobvres, of mev 
ws ov dd€ovres, of 5’ ws ovdev paddov dd€ovrtes. 
17 Adrot pev ody ovtws Exovtes emtxerpotow, 
aduKodot dé Tovs ToLov’TOUS Kal TA TOLAabTA, TOUS 


¢ Who Zeno was, and what the story, is unknown. 

> Some do wrong for the sake of gain, others for the sake 
of praise; but the former sacrifice honour for self-interest, 
the latter self-interest for honour. 

¢ * More distant ’”’ (Jebb). 
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acts are real gains and the only punishment is dis- 
grace; and when, on the contrary, the unjust acts 
tend to our credit, for instance, if one avenges father 
or mother, as was the case with Zeno,* while the 
punishment only involves loss of money, exile, or 
something of the kind. For men do wrong from 
both these motives and in both these conditions of 
mind ; but the persons are not the same, and their 
characters are exactly opposite.’ And those who 
have often been undetected or have escaped punish- 
ment; and those who have often been unsuccessful ; 
for in such eases, as in actual warfare, there are 
always men ready to return to the fight. And all 
who hope for pleasure and profit at. once, while the 
pain and the loss come later; such are the intem- 
perate, intemperance being concerned with all things 
that men long for. And when, on the contrary, the 
pain or the loss is immediate, while the pleasure and 
the profit are later and more lasting ° ; for temperate 
and wiser men pursue such aims. And those who 
may possibly be thought to have acted by chance or 
from necessity, from some natural impulse or from 
habit, in a word, to have committed an error rather 
than a crime. And those who hope to obtain in- 
dulgence ; and all those who are in need, which is 
of two kinds; for men either need what is necessary, 
as the poor, or what is superfluous, as the wealthy. 
And those who are highly esteemed or held in great 
contempt; the former will not be suspected, the 
latter no more than they are already. 

In such a frame of mind men attempt to do wrong, 
and the objects of their wrongdoing are men and 
circumstances of the following kind.? Those who 


@ With a comma or colon’ after 7a roafra ; without these 
render; “‘ those who possess such things as they .. .” 
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wv Ko > A > ~ a > > a bal > 
éxovras @v avrol, evdecis 7) €is TavayKata 7 «is 
18 drepoy7v 1 eis amdAavow, Kal Tods moppw Kal 
Tovs eyyts: TOV pev yap 4 Afhius Taxeia, TOV O° 
 TYyLwpia Bpadeta, olov of avddvres Tovs Kapyn- 
re] \ AY \ > lal AY ‘ 
19 doviovs. Kal Tods pr evAaBeis unde dvdakrixovs 
GAAG morTevTiKots: pddiov yap mavras Aabetv. 
\ \ ¢ V4 3 ~ A A > ~ 
kat tovs paQvpous: emyseAots yap TO éme€eAUciv. 
Kal tovs alcyuvrnAovs: od yap maxnTiKol mept 
is \ A ¢€ A ~ > 4 \ 
20 Képdous. Kal Tovs b1o moAAdy adiKnfevTas Kal 
pn éeme&eAOovras ws dvTas KaTa THY Tapoyslay 
21 tovTous Muodv Aciav. Kal ods pnderumote Kal 
“ , > / A > Vé e A 
ods moAAdKis: duddtepor yap advAakrou, ot pev 
€ = LA € > ¢€ 2 aA wy \ \ 
22 ws obdémore, of 8 Ws ovK av ETL. Kal TOUS dLa- 
, A > / e lol A ” 
BeBAnuevovs 7 eddvaBdAovs: of rovodrou yap ovreE 
mpoapodvrat, poBovpevor Tovs KpiTds, ovTe dv- 
a ? 
vavra meiOew: dv ot prcovpevor Kat POovovpevot 
23 elow. Kal mpos ods €xovor mpddacw 7 mpoyovwy 
13732) avTav 7» didwy 7) ToincavTwy KaKds 7 per- 
Anodvtwy 7 abrovds 7 mpoydvous 7) av KyHSovTat’ 
Womep yap 7) Tapoysla, mpopdcews Seirar pd- 
€ / \ \ > A . A / 

24 vov 7) Trovnpia. Kat Tovs exOpods Kat Tovs diAous* 
AY \ A ev AY > ¢ v4 \ A 
Tovs pev yap pdd.v, tos 8 dv. Kal Tovs 
> / \ A A AY > ~ A lol a 
adirovs. Kal rods p17) Sewods eimeiv } mpaar: 7 
yap ovk éyyxetpotow éme€vevar, ) KaTaAAdrrovrat, 
25) ovdey Tepaivovow. Kal ols pi Avotredct dia- 


* Who were too far off to retaliate. 
>» A proverb meaning “an easy prey.” The Mysians 
were regarded as cowardly and unwarlike. 
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possess what they themselves lack, things either 
necessary, or superfluous, or enjoyable ; both those 
who are far off and those who are near, for in the 
one case the gain is speedy, in the other reprisals 
are slow, as if, for instance, Greeks were to plunder 
Carthaginians.* And those who never take pre- 
cautions and are never on their guard, but are 
confiding ; for all these are easily taken unawares. 
And those who are indolent ; for it requires a man 
who takes pains to prosecute. And those who are 
bashful; for they are not likely to fight about 
money. And those who have often been wronged 
but have not prosecuted, being, as the proverb says, 
““ Mysian booty.” ® And those who have never, or 
those who have often, suffered wrong ; for both are 
off their guard, the one because they have never yet 
been attacked, the others because they do not expect 
to be attacked again. And those who have been 
slandered, or are easy to slander; for such men 
neither care to go to law, for fear of the judges, 
nor, if they do, can they convince. them; to this 
class belong those who are exposed: to hatred or 
envy. And those against whom the wrongdoer can 
pretend that either their ancestors, or themselves, 
or their friends, have either committed, or intended 
to commit, wrong either against himself, or his 
ancestors, or those for whom he has great regard ; 
for, as the proverb says, “ evil-doing only needs an 
excuse.”’ And both enemies and friends; for it is 
easy to injure the latter, and pleasant to injure the 
former. And those who are friendless. And those 
who are unskilled in speech or action; for either 
they make no attempt to prosecute, or come to terms, 
or accomplish nothing. And those to whom it is no 
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TpiBew emuTnpotow 7) Suey 7 n EKTLOW, olov ot t févou 
Kal avrtoupyol: ent puKp@ TE yap dvadvovrar Kat 
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~ ~ 4, a 
Tas, 7 TovadTa ofa adiKobyrat: eyyvs ydp Tt doKel 
Too pn adiueiy elvar, dtay TL TowwodToy adiKnOFH 
eo 7 \ t Path b) a / > € 
Tis otov eiwher Kal adtos dduKetv: A€yw 8 oiov 
a7 €l Tis Tov elwOdra BBpilew aixicaito. Kal Tods 
n / ~ nv / an 
H memounKkoTas Kakds 7 Bovdnbévras 7 Bovdo- 
puevous 7) TowjpoovTas: exer yap Kal TO Od Kal TO 
98 Kandy, kal eyyvs Too pa) douKeiv paiverar. kal 
ois Xaprodyrar n pidrous n Bavpatouevors 77 ep 
pevous y Kuplows: 7 dAws mpos ovs faow avrot: 
99 Kal mpos ods eoTw eémuetKkelas TUxEelv. Kal ols dy 
eyKeKAnKoTes Wor Kal mpoditakexwpynKores, obov 
KadAXurmos eémroies ta rept Alwva: Kal yap ra 
30 ToLatbTa eyyds TOD pr) adiKety daiverar. Kal TOUS 
e229) ” / 5d) A ? / € > ld 
dm dAdkwy péAdovtas, av pr avrot, ws ovKéri 
) / 7, 4 / > y 
evdexopevov Bovrevoacba, worep Adyerar Aiveci- 
Snuos TéAwve réuypar korrdBia avdparrodicapeva,, 
oe y ic \ IL aDY / \ “ > 
31 OTe efOacer, ws Kat adrtos péAAwy. Kal os adu- 
Kyoavtes SuvjcovTat toAAa Sixava mpatrew, ws 


2 aixia (assault) was a less serious offence than pis 
(wanton outrage). 

> ols, a. é. supplying ddixounévors, “by whose _ being 
wronged.” ods has been suggested, 7.e. supplying déuxodvres, 

“ wronging whom.” 

¢ In our relations with whom, almost=from whom. 
Another interpretation is: ‘*In reference to whom there is a 
chance . . . consideration from others, meaning thejudges”’ 
(Welldon). 

4 Callippus' was a friend of Dion, who freed Syracuse 
from Dionysius the Younger. He afterwards accused Dion 
and contrived his murder. His excuse was that Dion knew 
what he intended to do, and would be likely to strike first, 
if he did not anticipate him. 
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advantage to waste time waiting for the verdict or 
damages, such as strangers or husbandmen ;. for they 
are ready to compromise on easy terms and to drop 
-proceedings. And those who have committed 
numerous wrongs, or such as those from which they 
themselves are suffering ; for it seems almost an act 
of justice that a man should suffer a wrong such as 
he had been accustomed to make others suffer ; if, 
for instance, one were to assault a man who was in 
the habit of outraging others.* And those who have 
already injured us, or intended, or intend, or are 
about to do so; for in such a case vengeance is both 
pleasant and honourable, and seems to be almost an 
act of justice. And those whom we wrong ° in order 
to ingratiate ourselves with our friends, or persons 
whom we admire or love, or our masters, in a word, 
those by whom our life is ruled. And those in 
reference to whom there is a chance of obtaining 
merciful consideration.° And those against whom 
we have a complaint, or with whom we have had a 
previous difference, as Callippus acted in the matter 
of Dion;?% for in such-cases it seems almost an act of 
justice. And those who are going to be attacked by 
others, if we do not attack first, since it is no longer 
possible to deliberate ; thus, Aenesidemus is said to 
have sent the prize in the game of cottabus to Gelon,? 
who, having reduced a town to slavery, had antici- 
pated him by doing what he had intended to do him- 
self. And those to whom, after having injured them, 
we shall be enabled to do many acts of justice, in the 

¢ Aenesidemus, tyrant of Leontini, being anticipated by 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, in the enslavement of a neigh- 
bouring state, sent him the cottabus prize, as a compliment 
for having ‘‘ played the game” so skilfully. The cottabus 
was originally a Sicilian game. 
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1 Bracketed by Spengel, but retained by Roemer. 


2 Tyrant of Pherae. 
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idea that it will be easy to repair the wrong ; as Jason 
the Thessalian? said one should sometimes commit 
injustice, in order to be able also to do justice often. 

Men are ready to commit wrongs. which all or 
many are in the habit of committing, for they hope 
to be pardoned for their offences. They steal objects 
that are easy to conceal; such are things that are 
quickly consumed, as eatables; things which can 
easily be changed in form or colour or composition ; 
things for which there are many convenient hiding- 
places, such as those that are easy to carry or stow 
away in a corner; those of which a thief already 
possesses a considerable number exactly similar or 
hard to distinguish. Or they commit wrongs which 
the victims are ashamed to disclose, such as outrages 
upon the women of their family, upon themselves, 
or upon their children. And all those wrongs in 
regard to which appeal to the law would create the 
appearance of litigiousness ; such are wrongs which 
are unimportant or venial. These are nearly all the 
dispositions which induce men to commit wrong, the 
nature and motive of the wrongs, and the kind of 
persons who are the victims of wrong. 

13. Let us now classify just and unjust actions 
generally, starting from what follows. Justice and 
injustice have been defined in reference to laws and 
persons in two ways.- Now there are two kinds of 
laws, particular and general. By particular laws I 
mean those established by each people in reference 
to themselves, which again are divided into written 
and unwritten ; by general laws I mean those based 
upon nature. In fact, there is a general idea of just 
and unjust in accordance with nature, as all men in 
a manner divine, even if there is neither communica- 
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@ Antigone, 456. 
> Of Elis, pupil of Gorgias. The oration is not extant, but 
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tion nor agreement between them. This is what 
Antigone in Sophocles * evidently means, when she 
declares that it is just, though forbidden, to bury 
Polynices, as being naturally just : 


For neither to-day nor yesterday, but from all eternity, 
these statutes live and no man knoweth whence they came. 


And as Empedocles says in regard to not killing that 
which has life, for this is not right for some and 
wrong for others, 


But a universal precept, which extends without a break 
throughout the wide-ruling sky and the boundless earth. 


Alcidamas also speaks of this preeept in his Messe- 
macus. . . . And in relation to persons, there is a 
twofold division of law ; for what one ought to do or 
ought not to do is concerned with the community 
generally, or one of its members. 

Therefore there are two kinds of just and unjust 
acts, since they can be committed against a definite 
individual or against the community ; he who com- 
mits adultery or an assault is guilty of wrong against 
a definite individual, he who refuses to serve in the 
army of wrong against the State. All kinds of 
wrong acts having been thus distinguished, some of 
which affect the State, others one or several in- 
dividuals, let us repeat the definition of being 
wronged,° and then go on to the rest. Being 
wronged is to suffer injustice at the hands of one 
who voluntarily inflicts it, for it has been established 


the scholiast supplies his words: é¢Aevdépous apijxe mavras 
Oeds* obdéva Sod\ov  pvors memolnxev (‘God has left all 
men free; Nature has made none a slave”). The Messen- 
ians had revolted from Sparta. 

© 11053. 
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that injustice is a voluntary act. And since the man 
who suffers injustice necessarily sustains injury and 
that against his will, it is evident from what has been 
said in what the injuries consist; for things good 
and bad have already been distinguished in them- 
selves,? and it has been said that voluntary acts are 
all such as are committed with knowledge of the 
case.2 Hence it necessarily follows that all accusa- 
tions concern the State or the individual, the accused 
having acted either ignorantly and against his will, 
or voluntarily and with knowledge, and in the latter 
case with malice aforethought or from passion. We 
will speak of anger when we come to treat of the 
passions,° and we have already stated? in what 
circumstances and with what dispositions men act 
with deliberate purpose. 

But since a man, while admitting the fact, often 
denies the description of the charge or *the point on 
which it turns—for instance, admits that he took 
something, but did not steal it; that he was the 
first to strike, but committed no outrage; that he 
had relations, but did not commit adultery, with a 
woman; or that he stole something but was not 
guilty of sacrilege, since the object in question was 
not consecrated ; or that he trespassed, but not on 
public land; or that he held converse with the 
enemy, but was not guilty of treason—for this reason 
it will be necessary that a definition should be given 
of theft, outrage, or adultery, in order that, if we 
desire to prove that an offence has or has not been 
committed, we may be able to put the case in a true 
light. In all such instances the question at issue is 
to know whether the supposed offender is a wrong- 
doer and a worthless person, or not; for vice and 
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* Roemer reads, after Dittmeyer, el érl BAdBy [TovTou ad’ 
o§ é\aBe] kal . . . from the old Latin translation. 

» Laws are special and general, the former being" written 
or unwritten. The unwritten law, again, is of two kinds: 
(1) general; (2) supplementary to the special written law. 
This general law (not the same as the general law “ based 
upon “nature ” § 2) refers to acts which go beyond the legal 
standard of virtuous or vicious acts and are characterized by 
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wrongdoing consist in the moral purpose, and such 
terms as outrage and theft further indicate purpose ; 
for if a man has struck, it does not in all cases follow 
that he has committed an outrage, but only if he 
has struck with a certain object, for instance, to 
bring disrepute upon the other or to please himself. 
Again, if a man has taken something by stealth, it 
is by no means certain that he has committed theft, + 
but only if he has taken it to injure another ® or to 
get something for himself. It is the same in all 
other cases as in these. 

We have said that there are two kinds of just and 
unjust actions (for some are written, but others are 
unwritten), and have spoken.of those concerning 
which the laws are explicit; of those that are un- 
written there are two kinds. One kind arises from 
an excess of virtue or vice, which is followed by 
praise or blame, honour or dishonour, and rewards ; 
for instance, to be grateful to a benefactor, to render 
good for good, to help one’s friends, and the like ; ° 
the other kind contains what is omitted in the special 
written law. For that which is equitable seems to 
be just, and equity is justice that goes beyond the 
written law. ‘These omissions are sometimes in- 
voluntary, sometimes voluntary, on the part of the 
legislators ; involuntary when it may have escaped 
their notice, voluntary when, being unable to define 
for all cases, they are obliged to make a universal 
statement, which is not applicable to all, but only 
to most, cases; and whenever it is difficult to give 
a remarkable degree (xa0’ twepBodjv) of virtue or the opposite. 
For these laws do not prescribe any special reward or punish- 
ment, but acts are praised or blamed, honoured or dis- 


honoured, rewarded or punished, in accordance with the 
general feeling of mankind. 
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a “ Inexperience ’’ (Jebb). 
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a definition owing to the infinite number of cases,* 
as, for instance, the size and kind of an iron instru- 
ment used in wounding ; for life would not be long 
enough to reckon all the possibilities. If then no 
exact definition is possible, but legislation is neces- 
sary, one must have recourse to general terms; so 
that, if a man wearing a ring lifts up his hand to 
strike or actually strikes, according to the written 
law he is guilty of wrongdoing, but in reality he is 
not ; and this is a case for equity. 

If then our definition of equity is correct, it is 
easy to see what things and persons are equitable 
or not. Actions which should be leniently treated 
are cases for equity ;~ errors, wrong: acts, and mis- 
fortunes, must not be thought deserving of the same 
penalty. Misfortunes are all such things as are 
unexpected and not vicious; errors are not unex- 
pected, but are not vicious ; wrong acts are such as 
might be expected and vicious, for acts committed 
through desire arise from vice. And it is equitable 
to pardon human weaknesses, and to look, not to 
the law but to the legislator ; not to the letter of 
the law but to the intention of the legislator; not 
to the action itself, but to the moral purpose ; not to 
the part, but to the whole; not to what a man is 
now, but to what he has been, always or generally ; 
to remember good rather than ill treatment, and 
benefits received rather than those conferred; to 
bear injury with patience ; to be willing to appeal 
to the judgement of reason rather than to violence ;? 
to prefer arbitration to the law court, for the arbi- 
trator keeps equity in view, whereas the dicast looks 


>“ To be willing that a judicial sentence should be 
nominal rather than real ”’ (Jebb). 
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* 3.7.13. Callistratus and Melanopus were rival orators. 
Nothing is known of this particular charge. 

> The magistrates who superintended the building and 
repairing operations. 

¢ Understanding idéo@a. Or “to punish adequately,” 
supplying of uh ton Timwpla. 

4 An orator, not the tragic poet. 

¢ “Or has been seldom paralleled” (Cope, but ep. i. 9. 38). 
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only to the law, and the reason why arbitrators were 
appointed was that equity might prevail. Let this 
manner of defining equity suffice. 

14. Wrong acts are greater in proportion to the 
injustice from which they spring. For this reason 
the most trifling are sometimes the greatest, as in the 
charge brought by Callistratus * against Melanopus 
that he had fraudulently kept back three consecrated 
half-obols from the temple-builders ® ; whereas, in 
the case of just actions, it is quite the contrary. The 
reason is that the greater potentially inheres in the 
less ; for he who has stolen three consecrated half- 
obols will commit any wrong whatever. Wrong acts 
are judged greater sometimes in this way, sometimes 
by the extent of the injury done. A wrong act is 
greater when there is no adequate punishment for 
it, but all are insufficient ; when there is no remedy, 
because it is difficult if not impossible to repair it ; ¢ 
and when the person injured cannot obtain legal 
_ satisfaction, since it is irremediable ; for justice and 
punishment are kinds of remedies. And if the 
sufferer, having been wronged, has inflicted some 
terrible injury upon himself, the guilty person de- 
serves greater punishment; wherefore Sophocles,# 
when pleading on behalf of Euctemon, who had 
committed suicide after the outrage he had suffered, 
declared that he would not assess the punishment at 
less than the victim had assessed it for himself. A 
wrong act is also greater when it is unprecedented, 
or the first of its kind, or when committed with the 
aid of few accomplices ®; and when it has been fre- 
quently committed ; or when because of it new pro- 
hibitions and penalties have been sought and found: 
thus, at Argos the citizen owing to whom a new 
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@ And therefore the violation of them is more discreditable. 
> When he thinks of the punishment they may entail. 
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law has been passed, is punished, as well as those on 
whose account a new prison had to be built. The 
crime is greater, the more brutal it is; or when it has 
been for a long time premeditated ; when the recital 
of it inspires terror rather than pity. Rhetorical tricks 
of the following kind may be used :—the statement 
that the accused person has swept away or violated 
several principles of justice, for example, oaths, 
pledges of friendship, plighted word, the sanctity of 
marriage ; for this amounts to heaping crime upon 
crime. Wrong acts are greater when committed 
in the very place where wrongdoers themselves are 
sentenced, as is done by false witnesses ; for where 
would a man not commit wrong, if he does so in a 
court of justice? They are also greater when accom- 
panied by the greatest disgrace; when committed 
against one who has been the guilty person’s bene- 
factor, for in that case, the wrongdoer is guilty of 
wrong twice over, in that he not only does wrong, but 
does not return good for good. So too, again, when 
a man offends against the unwritten laws of right, 
for there is greater merit in doing right without being 
compelled’; now the written laws involve compulsion, 
the unwritten do not. Looked at in another way, 
wrongdoing is greater, if it violates the written laws ; 
for a man who commits wrongs that alarm him ° and 
involve punishment, will be ready to commit wrong 
for which he will not be punished. Let this suffice 
for the treatment of the greater or less degree of 
wrongdoing. 

15. Following on what we have just spoken of, we 
have now briefly to run over what are called the 
inartificial proofs, for these properly belong to forensic 
oratory. These proofs are five in number: laws, 
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a? ae DE AN: b ” > \ b) , 
Tatr obty éyw ovK euedAov avdpdos oddevds, 


7 Kal ort To dixatdov cor dAn bes Tl Kal ouppepor, 
aan’ ov TO SoKxoby: aor ov vojos 0 YEYpappevos: 
od yap mot TO Epyov TO Too vOpou" Kal OTL 
womep dipyvpoyvaajLonv 6 Kpurijs €oTw, omws 

8 hexorry TO KiBdnrov Sticavov Kal TO adn des. Kat 

t BeAriovos avopos TO Tots dypagous 7), Tots 

a wavbeledtools xphobar Kat Epp very. Kat el mov 
évavtios vopep eddoxyLoovre 7) Kat adros atr@: 
olov eviore 6 pev KeAever KUpia elvar arr av 


¢ Although the use of inartificial proofs is almost entirely 
confined to forensic oratory, they may be used in deliberative 
oratory. 

> The first line is quoted i. 13. 2. The second differs 
somewhat from Sophocles (Antigone, 458), where the passage 
runs, Trovrwy éyw odK Euehov, avdpos ovdevds | pPpdynua deloac’, év 
Oeotar Thy Sixny | ddcew (I was not likely, through fear of the 
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witnesses, contracts, torture, oaths. Let us first then 
speak of the laws, and state what use should be made 
of them when exhorting or dissuading,* accusing or 
defending. For it is evident that, if the written law 
is counter to our case, we must have recourse to 
the general law and equity, as more in accordance 
with justice; and we must argue that, when the dicast 
takes an oath to decide to the best of his judgement, 
he means that he will not abide rigorously by the 
written laws ; that equity is ever constant and never 
changes, even as the general law, which is based on 
nature, whereas the written laws often vary (this 
is why Antigone in Sophocles justifies herself for 
having buried Polynices contrary to the law of 
Creon, but not contrary to the unwritten law : 


For this law is not of now or yesterday, but is eternal . . . 
this I was not likely [to infringe through fear of the pride] 
of any man);? 


and further, that justice is real and expedient, but 
not that which only appears just; nor the written 
law either, because it does not do the work of the 
law’; that the judge is like an assayer of silver, 
whose duty is to distinguish spurious from genuine 
justice ; that it is the part of a better man to make 
use of and abide by the unwritten rather than the 
written law.4 Again, it is necessary to see whether 
the Jaw is contradictory to another approved law or 
to itself; for instance, one law enacts that all con- 


pride of any man, to incur the penalty for violating these 
statutes at the bar of heaven’’). 

¢ Which is the administration of real justice, not that 
which appears to the legislator to be such and is embodied 
in legal enactments. 

2 Cp. 14. 7 above. 
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owOdvrar, 6 8 amayopever pu) ovvTibecOar mapa 
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"AGnvalwy tstavto paddayyes, Iliad, ii. 557-8. The Lacedae- 
monians, acting as arbitrators between Athens and Megara, 
who were fighting for the possession of Salamis, decided in 
favour of Athens on the strength of the two lines in the /liad, 
which were taken to show that Salamis belonged to Athens, 
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tracts should be binding, while another forbids 
making contracts contrary to the law. If the mean- 
ing of the law is equivocal, we must turn it about, 
and see in which way it is to be interpreted so as to 
suit the application of justice or expediency, and 
have recourse to that. If the conditions which led 
to the enactment of the law are now obsolete, while 
the law itself remains, one must endeavour to make 
this clear and to combat the law by this argument. 
But if the written law favours our case, we must say 
-that the oath of the dicast “ to decide to the best of 
his judgement ”’ does not justify him in deciding 
contrary to the law, but is only intended to relieve 
him from the charge of perjury, if he is ignorant of 
the meaning of the law; that no one chooses that 
which is good absolutely, but that which is good for 
himself; that there is no difference between not 
using the laws and their not being enacted ; that in 
the other arts there is no advantage in trying to be 
wiser than the physician, for an error on his part 
does not do so much harm as the habit of disobeying 
the authority ; that to seek to be wiser than the 
laws is just what is forbidden in the most approved 
laws. Thus much for the laws. 

Witnesses are of two kinds, ancient and recent; of 
the latter some share the risk of the trial, others are 
outside it. By ancient I mean the poets and men 
of repute whose judgements are known to all; for 
instance, the Athenians, in the matter of Salamis, 
appealed to Homer @ as a witness, and recently the 
inhabitants of Tenedos to Periander of Corinth ?' 


It was reported that the second line was the invention of 
Solon. ; 
‘ > It is not known to what this refers. 
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Luyevets. Kal Kreopav Kata, Kpuriov Tots UdAw- 
vos cheyetous expyjoaro, Aéywv oT dda aceAyhs 
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> 4 
elzreiv ror Kpitia muppétpixe tatpos aKovew. 


14 Tepl ev ody TOV yevomevwv of ToLodTOL mapTupEs, 
1376a Tept O€ TOV eoopeveov Kal ot Xpnopordyor, olov 
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Aéyuv. ert Kal at trapoyslat, wor7rep etpyrat, 
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ala pidov yepovta, TovT@ papTupel 7) Tapounia, 
pjmor’ €b epdew ‘yépovTa. 
Kal TO Tovs viods avatpely Ov Kal Tods TaTépas, 
vyTLoS Os TaTépa KTElvas Tatdas KaTaAciTeL. 

15 IIpéogaror 6 8 aot yropynot Th KeKplaow: 
XpnoYLoL yap at rovTwy Kptoeis Tots mept TOV 
adbrTav dyuproByrobow’ otov EvBovros: ev ‘rots 
Suxaornpiows EXPHOATO | KaTa Xdpntos 6 IlAdrwv 
cirre mpos “ApyiBiov, ore emdeduxev ev TH moXet 

16 TO opodoyety movnpovds elvat. Kal ot HeTexoves 
Tod Kwodvvov, av dd€wor Pevdecbar. of ev ovdv 
TowbTo. THY TovovTwY pLdvov jdpTUpes elow, Et 


@ (Frag. 22, P.L.G. ii., where the line runs, elméuevac 
Kpitla EavOdrpixe marpds dxovev). The Critias attacked by 
Cleophon is the well-known oligarch and grandson of the 
first. Cleophon argued from the phrase ‘bid him listen to 
his father”? that his ancestor was a disobedient son and a 
degenerate. In reality, Solon had a high opinion of the 
family, and probably meant to praise the father. 

»’ Herodotus, vii. 141. 

¢ They have not been mentioned before. Spengel would 
therefore omit etpy7a:, and remove the commas: ‘ proverbs 
are, as it were, evidence.” 
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against the Sigeans.. Cleophon also made use of the 
elegiacs of Solon against Critias, to prove that his 
family had long been notorious for licentiousness, 
otherwise Solon would never have written : 


Bid me the fair-haired Critias listen to his father.¢ 


One should appeal to such witnesses for the past, 
but also to interpreters of oracles for the future ; 
thus, for instance, Themistocles interpreted the 
wooden wall to mean that they must fight at sea.? 
Further, proverbs, as stated,’ are evidence; for 
instance, if one man advises another not to make a 
friend of an old man, he can appeal to the proverb, 


- Never do good to an old man. 


And if he advises another to kill the children, after 
having killed the fathers, he can say, 


Foolish is he who, having killed the father, suffers the 
children to live.4 


By recent witnesses I mean all well-known persons 
who have given a decision on any point, for their 
decisions are useful to those who are arguing about 
similar cases. Thus, for instance, Eubulus,¢ when 
attacking Chares in the law courts, made use of what 
Plato said against Archibius, namely, “ that the open 
confession of wickedness had increased in the city.” 
And those who share the risk of the trial, if they 
are thought to be perjurers. Such witnesses only 
serve to establish whether an act has taken place or 


4 From the Cypria of Stasinus, of the ‘* epic cycle.” 

¢ Opponent of Demosthenes. Chares was an Athenian 
commander, both naval and military. Nothing is known 
of Archibius. Plato is probably the comic poet. 
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1876 b ols €oTwW. doov avfew 7) Kabaipely 7) muoTAs ToLeElV 


® Or, “ witnesses wholly unconnected with the case.’ 
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not, whether it is or is not the case; but if it is a 
question of the quality of the act, for instance, 
whether it is just or unjust, expedient or inexpedient, 
they are not competent witnesses; but witnesses 
from a distance * are very trustworthy even in regard 
to this. But ancient witnesses are the most trust- 
worthy of all, for they cannot be corrupted. In 
regard to the confirmation of evidence, when a man 
has no witnesses, he can say that the decision should 
be given in accordance with probabilities, and that 
this is the meaning of the oath “ according to the 
best of one’s judgement ”’ ; that probabilities cannot 
be bribed to deceive, and that they cannot be con- 
victed of bearing false witness. But if a man has 
witnesses and his adversary has none, he can say that 
probabilities incur no responsibility, and that there 
would have been no need of evidence, if an investiga- 
tion according to the arguments were sufficient. 
Evidence partly concerns ourselves, partly our ad- 
versary, as to the fact itself or moral character ; so 
that it is evident that one never need lack useful 
evidence. For, if we have no evidence as to the fact 
itself, neither in confirmation of our own case nor 
against our opponent, it will always be possible to 
obtain some evidence as to character that will 
establish either our own respectability or the worth- 
lessness of our opponent. As for all the other 
questions relative to a witness, whether he is a friend, 
an enemy, or neutral, of good or bad or middling 
reputation, and for all other differences of this kind, 
we must have recourse to the same topics as those 
from which we derive our enthymemes. 

As for contracts, argument may be used to the 
extent of magnifying or minimizing their importance, 
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} amiorous, éav ev abtt@ trapywor, moras Kab 
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24 tais 5¢ cuvOjKats avayKatov. «if? dru rob diuKaiov 


25 
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of proving that they do or do not deserve credit. 
If we have them on our side, we must try to prove 
them worthy of credit and authoritative ; but if they 
are onthe side of our opponent, we must do the 
opposite. In view of rendering them worthy or 
unworthy of credit, the method of procedure is 
exactly the same as in the case of witnesses ; for 
contracts are trustworthy according to the character 
of their signatories or depositaries. When the exist- 
ence of the contract is admitted, if it is in our favour, 
we must strengthen it by asserting that the contract 
is a law, special and partial; and it is not the con- 
tracts that make the law authoritative, but it is the 
laws that give force to legal contracts. And in a 
general sense the law itself is a kind of contract, so 
that whoever disobeys or subverts a contract, sub- 
verts the laws. Further, most ordinary and all 
voluntary transactions are carried out according to 
contract; so that if you destroy the authority of 
contracts, the mutual intercourse of men is destroyed. 
All other arguments suitable to the occasion are easy 
to see. But if the contract is against us and in 
favour of our opponents, in the first place those 
arguments are suitable which we should oppose to 
the law if it were against us; that it would be strange 
if, while we consider ourselves entitled to refuse to 
obey ill-made laws, whose authors have erred, we 
should be obliged to consider ourselves always bound 
by contracts. Or, that the judge is the dispenser of 
justice ; so that it is not the contents of the contract 
that he has to consider, but what is juster. Further, 
that one cannot alter justice either by fraud or 
compulsion, for it is based upon nature, whereas 
contracts may be entered into under both conditions. 
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1 This passage [de? 5’ éxev). . . Bacdvos], which is found 


in the best (Paris. A‘) ms., is now generally rejected, mainly 
as being linguistically un-Aristotelian. 
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In addition to this, we must examine whether the 
contract is contrary to any written law of our.own 
or foreign. countries, or to any general law, or, to 
other. previous or subsequent contracts. For either 
the latter are valid and the former not, or the former 
are right and the latter fraudulent ; we may put it 
in whichever way it seems fit. We must also con- 
sider the question of expediency—whether the con- 
tract is in any way opposed to the interest of the 
judges. There are a number of other arguments of 
the same kind, which are equally easy to discern. 

Torture is a kind of evidence, which appears 
trustworthy, because a sort of compulsion is attached 
to it. Nor is it difficult to see what may be said 
concerning it, and by what arguments, if it. is in our 
favour, we can exaggerate its importance by assert- 
ing that it is the only true kind of evidence ; but.if 
it is against us and in favour of our opponent, we 
can destroy its value by telling the truth about all 
kinds of torture generally; for those under com- 
pulsion are as likely to give false evidence as true, 
some being ready to endure everything rather than 
tell the truth, while others are equally ready to make 
false charges against others, in the hope of being 
sooner released from torture. It is also necessary 
to be able to quote actual examples of the kind with 
which the judges are acquainted. It may also be 
said that evidence given under torture is not true ; 
for many thick-witted and thick-skinned persons, and 
those who are stout-hearted heroically hold out under 
sufferings, while the cowardly and cautious, before 
they see the sufferings before them, are bold enough ; 
wherefore evidence from torture may be considered 
‘utterly untrustworthy. 
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@ In Attic legal procedure, the challenge (7pd«Ana1s) to take 
an oath on the question at issue was one method of deciding it. 
One party offered the other something to swear by (sieve: 
dpxov), this being the real meaning of épxos, and the other 
party either accepted (AapBdver, Séxerac) it or refused it. 
Both parties, of their own accord, might. propose to take 
the oath. 

» There are three reasons for not tendering the oath: (1) 
men are always ready to perjure themselves, if they are 
likely to benefit by doing so; (2) if your adversary takes the 
oath, he will decline to pay, trusting that he will be acquitted, 
whereas, if he is not on his oath, he will probably be con- 
demned ; (3) there is less risk in leaving the decision to the 
dicasts, who can be trusted. 
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As to oaths ¢ four divisions may be made ; for either 
we tender an oath and accept it, or we do neither, 
or one without the other, and in the last case we 
either tender but do not accept, or accept but do 
not tender. Besides this, one may consider whether 
the oath has already been taken by us or by the 
other party. If you do not tender the oath to the 
adversary, it is because men readily perjure them- 
selves, and because, after he has taken the oath, he 
will refuse to repay the money, while, if he does 
not take the oath, you think that the dicasts will 
condemn him; and also because the risk incurred 
in leaving the decision to the dicasts is preferable, 
for you have confidence in them, but not in your 
adversary. If you refuse to take the oath yourself, 
you may argue that the oath is only taken with a 
view to money ; that, if you had been a scoundrel, you 
would have taken it at once, for it is better to be a 
scoundrel for something than for nothing; that, if 
you take it, you will win your case, if not, you will 
probably lose it ; consequently, your refusal to take 
it is due to moral excellence, not to fear of committing 
perjury. And the apophthegm of Xenophanes ° is 
apposite—that “it is unfair for an impious man to 
challenge a pious one,” for it is the same as a strong 
man challenging a weak one to hit or be hit. If you 
accept the oath, you-may say that you have con- 
fidence in yourself, but not in your opponent, and, 
reversing the apophthegm of Xenophanes, that the 
only fair way is that the impious man should tender 
the oath and the pious man take it; and that it 


¢ Born at Colophon in Asia Minor, he migrated to Elea 
in Italy, where he founded the Eleatic school of philosophy. 
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@ The defence in such cases is: (1) that the previous oath 
was taken as the result of fraud or compulsion; (2) that you 
did not mean what you said. 
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would be monstrous to refuse to take the oath 
yourself, while demanding that the judges should 
take it before giving their verdict. But if you tender 
the oath, you may say that it is an act of piety to 
be willing to leave the matter to the gods; that 
your opponent has no need to look for other judges, 
for you allow him to make the decision himself; and 
~ that it would be ridiculous that he should be un- 
willing to take an oath in cases where he demands 
that the dicasts should take one. 

Now, since we have shown how we must deal with 
each case individually, it is clear how we must deal 
with them when taken two and two; for instance, 
if we wish to take the oath but not to tender it, to 
tender it but not to take it, to accept and tender it, 
or to do neither the one nor the other. For such 
cases, and similarly the arguments, must be a com- 
bination of those already mentioned. And if we 
have already taken an oath which contradicts the 
present one, we may argue that it is not perjury ; 
foc whereas wrongdoing is voluntary, and perjury is 
wrongdoing, what is done in error or under com- 
pulsion is involuntary. Here we must draw the 
conclusion that perjury consists in the intention, not 
in what is said.* But if the opponent has taken such 
an oath, we may say that one who does not abide 
by what he has sworn subverts everything, for this 
is the reason why the dicasts take an oath before 
applying the laws ; and [we may make this appeal] : 
“They demand that you abide by your oath as judges, 
while they themselves do not abide by theirs.” 
Further, we should employ all means of amplification. 
Let this suffice for the inartificial proofs. 
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¢ This is Cope’s interpretation.. Jebb renders: “If we 
take each branch of Rhetoric by itself.’’ The classes are of 
course the deliberative, forensic, and epideictic. 
> The instructions given for enthymematic or logical proof 
should suffice; but since the function of Rhetoric is to find 
the available means of persuasion and its end is a judgement ; 
and since an appeal to the speaker’ s own character and to 
the passions of those who are to give the judgement is bound 


to carry great weight, the speaker must be provided 
rules for ethical and ‘‘ pathetic” (emotional) proofs. Ini. 5 
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1, Such then are the materials which we must 
employ in exhorting and dissuading, praising and 
blaming, accusing and defending, and such are the 
opinions and propositions that are useful to produce 
conviction in these circumstances ; for they are the 
subject and source of enthymemes, which are speci- 
ally suitable to each-class (so to say) of speeches.* 
But since the object of Rhetoric is judgement—for 
judgements are pronounced in deliberative rhetoric 
and judicial proceedings are a judgement—it is not 
only necessary to consider how to make the speech 
itself demonstrative and convincing, but also that 
the speaker should show himself to be of a certain 
character and should know how to put the judge 
into a certain frame of mind. For it makes a great 
difference with regard to producing conviction— 
especially in demonstrative, and, next to this, in 
forensic oratory—that the speaker should show him- 
self to be possessed of certain qualities and that his 
hearers should think that he is disposed in a certain 
way towards them; and further, that they themselves 
should be disposed in a certain way towards him.? 
Indeliberative oratory, it is more useful that the orator 
Aristotle mentions appeals to the emotions with disapproval, 
but this does not apply to all such appeals, but only to those 


which are likely to bias the judges unfairly (e.g. stirring up 
envy, hatred, a desire for revenge). 
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. Opposed to evéAmidt. Others render ‘‘ in a bad humour.” 
> erveckhs and orovdatos both = ayaéés. Ina restricted 
sense émvecxys is ‘‘ respectable,” c7ovdatos “* serious.” 
eer5 9. 
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should appear to be of a certain character, in forensic, 
that the hearer should be disposed in a certain way ; 
for opinions vary, according as men love or hate, are 
wrathful or mild, and things appear either altogether 
different, or different in degree ; for when a man is 
favourably disposed towards one on whom he is passing 
judgement, he either thinks that the accused has com- 
mitted no wrong at all or that his offence is trifling ; 
but if he hates him, the reverse is the case. Andifa 
man desires anything and has good hopes of getting 
it, if what is to come is pleasant, he thinks that it is 
sure to come to pass and will be good; but if a man 
is unemotional or not hopeful? it is quite the reverse. 
For the orator to produce conviction three qualities 
are necessary ; for, independently of demonstrations, 
the things which induce belief are three in number. 
These qualities are good sense, virtue, and goodwill ; 
for speakers are wrong both in what they say and 
in the advice they give, because they lack either all 
three or one of them. For either through want of 
sense they form incorrect opinions, or, if their 
cpinions are correct, through viciousness they do not 
‘say what they think, or, if they are sensible and 
good,” they lack goodwill; wherefore it may happen 
that they do not give the best advice, although they 
know what it is. These qualities are all that are 
necessary, so that the speaker who appears to possess 
all three will necessarily convince his hearers. The 
means whereby he may appear sensible and good ® 
must be inferred from the classification of the 
virtues ;° for to make himself appear such he 
‘would employ the same means as he would in the 
case of others. We must now speak of goodwill 
and friendship in our discussion of the emotions. 
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2 Ini. generally (cp. i. 2. 22). 

> Gomperz translates paryouévys “real or apparent’’; Jebb 
omits dawouévns and translates gawouévny * apparent Bas 
Cope confines both to the meaning ‘ manifest.”’ 

¢ Iliad, xviii. 109 (ep. i. 11. 9). 
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The emotions are all those affections which cause 
men to change their opinion in regard to their 
judgements, and are accompanied by pleasure and 
pain; such are anger, pity, fear, and all similar 
emotions and their contraries. And each of them 
must be divided under three heads ; for instance, in 
regard to anger, the disposition of mind which makes 
men angry, the persons with whom they are usually 
angry, and the occasions which give rise to anger. 
For if we knew one or even two of these heads, but 
not all three, it would be impossible to arouse that 
emotion. The same appliestothe rest. Just as,then, 
we have given a list of propositions * in what we have 
previously said, we will do the same here and divide 
the emotions in the same.manner.. - 

2. Let us then define anger as a longing, accom- 
panied by pain, for a real or apparent revenge for a 
real or apparent slight,® affecting a man himself or 
one of his friends, when such a slight is undeserved. 
If this definition is correct, the angry man must 
always be angry with a particular individual (for 
instance, with Cleon, but not with men generally), 
and because this individual has done, or was on the 
point of doing, something against him or one of his 
friends ; and lastly, anger is always accompanied by 
a certain pleasure, due to the hope of revenge to 
come: For it is pleasant to think that one will 
obtain what one aims at; now, no one aims at what 
is obviously impossible of attainment by him, and 
the angry man aims at what is possible for himself. 
Wherefore it has been well said of anger, that 


Far sweeter than dripping honey down the throat it spreads 
in men’s hearts.° 
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1 A¢ reads mpdrrew kal \éyew, adopted by Roemer. 


* The thought of revenge in the future, as eetierece 
from dwelling upon it in the present. 

Er, * those 1 in which this tendency does not exist, or is 
trifling.” 

¢ Or, “ how to make him his friend,” ¢idos being for 
pldov by attraction. 

4 In Attic law ups (insulting, degrading treatment) was 
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for it is accompanied by a certain pleasure, for this 
reason first, and also because men dwell upon the 
thought of revenge, and the vision that rises before 
us produces the same pleasure as one seen in dreams. 

Slighting is an actualization of opinion in regard 
to something which appears valueless; for things 
which are really bad or good, or tend to become so, 
we consider worthy of attention, but those which are 
of no importance or trifling ® we ignore. Now there 
are three kinds of slight: disdain, spitefulness, and 
insult. For he who disdains, slights, since men dis- 
dain those things which they consider valueless and 
slight what is of no account. And the spiteful man 
appears to show disdain; for spitefulness consists in 
placing obstacles in the way of another’s wishes, not 
in order that any advantage may accrue to him who 
spites, but to prevent any accruing to the other. 
Since then he does not act in this manner from self- 
interest, it is a slight ; for it is evident that he has 
no idea that the other is likely to hurt him, for in 
_ that case he would be afraid of him instead of slight- 
ing him; nor that he will be of any use to him 
worth speaking of, for in that case his thought would 
be how to become his friend.’ 

Similarly, he who insults another also slights him ; 
for insult 4% consists in causing injury or annoyance 
a more serious offence than aixia (bodily ill-treatment). It 
was the subject of a State criminal prosecution (ypa¢7), alxia 
of a private action (dix) for damages. The penalty was 
assessed in court, and might even be death. It had to be 
proved that the defendant struck the first blow (ii: .24. 9). 
One of the best known instances is the action brought by 
Demosthenes against Midias for a personal outrage on 
himself, when choregus of his tribe and responsible for the 


equipment of a chorus for musical competitions at public 
festivals. 
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Iliad, i. 356. 

> Iliad, ix. 648. peravdorns, lit. “Sone who changes his 
home,”’ used as a term of reproach on also Glossary). 

° rav7g. Other readings are radra, or Tus. 

4 liad, ii. 196. 

© liad, i. 82. The words are those of the soothsayer 
Calchas to Achilles, and the reference is to Agamemnon. 
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whereby the sufferer is disgraced, not to obtain any 
other advantage for oneself besides the performance 
of the act, but for one’s own pleasure ; for retalia- 
tion is not insult, but punishment. The cause of 
the pleasure felt by those who insult is the idea that, 
in ill-treating others, they are more fully showing 
superiority. That is why the young and the wealthy 
are given to insults; for they think that, in com- 
mitting them, they are showing their superiority. 
Dishonour is characteristic of insult; and one who 
dishonours another slights him; for that which is 
worthless has no value, either as good or evil. Hence 
Achilles in his wrath exclaims : 


He has dishonoured me, since he keeps the prize he has 
taken for himself,? j 


and 
{has treated me] like a dishonoured vagrant,? 


as if being wrath for these reasons. Now men think 
_ that they have a right to be highly esteemed by 

these who are inferior to them in birth, power, and 
virtue, and generally, in whatever similar respect ¢ 
a man is far superior to another; for example, the 
rich man to the poor man in the matter of money, 
the eloquent to the incompetent speaker in the 
matter of oratory, the governor to the governed, 
and the man who thinks himself worthy to rule to 
one who is only fit to be ruled. Wherefore it has 
been said : 


Great is the wrath of kings cherished by Zeus,# 
and 


Yet it may be that even afterwards he cherishes his 
resentment,? 
& 177 
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pdAvora ev mpos Tods TOD mapdvTos OAvywpobyTas, 
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S€ tots mpos THY Teviav, moAceav S€ Tots mpds TOV 
xa A a / 
moAenov, ep&v dé Tois mpos TOV epwra: Spmolws 
dé Kal tots dAdo: mpowdoroinrar yap EKaoTos 
mpos Tv EéxdoTov opynvy bro Tod tmadpxovTos 
4 / 
mafous. ete 8 eav Tavavtia TUYN mpoddexXdpevos* 
a A lan \ AY \ / A \ 
Ave? yap wadAov 70 Todd Tapa dd€av, Womrep Kal 
/ ‘ \ \ / 2\ / “a 7 
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2 rots mpos Thy vocov: lit. ‘the sick man [is angry with 
those who slight him] in regard to his illness,” that is, by 
making light of it. 

> Or, ‘‘his suffering at the moment.” 
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for kings are resentful in consideration of their 
superior rank. Further, men are angry at slights 
from those by whom they think they have a right 
to expect to be well treated; such are those on 
whom they have conferred or are conferring benefits, 
either themselves, or some one else for them, or one 
of their friends ; and all those whom they desire, or 
did desire, to benefit. 

It is now evident from these considerations what 
is the disposition of those who are angry, with whom 
they are angry, and for what reasons. Men are 
angry when they are pained, because one who is 
pained aims at something ; if then anyone directly 
opposes him in anything, as, for instance, prevents 
him from drinking when thirsty, or not directly, but 
seems to be doing just the same; and if anyone 
goes against him or refuses to assist him, or troubles 
him in any other way when he is in this frame of 
mind, he is angry with all such persons. Wherefore 
the sick, the necessitous, [those at war], the love- 
sick, the thirsty, in a word, all who desire something 
and cannot obtain it, are prone to anger and easily 
excited, especially against those who make light of 
their present condition ; for instance, the sick man 
is easily provoked in regard to his illness,* the 
necessitous in regard to his poverty, the warrior in 
regard to warlike affairs, the lover in regard to love- 
affairs, and so with all the rest; for the passion? 
present in his mind in each case paves the way for 
his anger. Again, men are angry when the event 
is contrary to their expectation, for the more un- 
expected a thing is, the more it pains ; just as they 
are overjoyed if, contrary to expectation, what they 
desire comes to pass. From this it is obvious what 
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1 éy rovros is bracketed by Spengel: Cope explains it as 
‘in those particular things”’ (philosophy, personal beauty, 
and the like). 


@ edxiynro refers grammatically to diadéces and Aiklate 
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are the seasons, times, states of mind, and conditions 
of age in which we are easily moved 7 to anger ; and 
what are the various times, places, and reasons, 
which make us more prone to anger in proportion 
as we are subject to their influence. 

Such then are the dispositions of those who are 
easily roused to anger. As to the objects of their 
anger, men are angry with those who ridicule, mock, 
and. scoff at them, for this is an insult. And with 
those who injure them in ways that are indications 
of ‘insult. But these acts must be of such a kind 
that they are neither retaliatory nor advantageous 
to those who commit them ; for if they are, they 
then appear due to gratuitous insult. And men 
are angry with those who speak ill of or despise 
things which they themselves consider of the greatest 
importance; for instance, if a man speaks con- 
temptuously of philosophy or of personal beauty in 
the presence of those who pride themselves upon 

them ; and so in all other cases. But they are far 
- more angry if they suspect that they do not possess 
these qualities, either not at all, or not to any great 
extent, or when others do not think they possess 
them. For when they feel strongly that they do 
possess those qualities which are the subject of 
mockery, they pay no heed to it. And they are 
more angry with those who are their friends than 
with those who are not, for they think that they 
have a right to be treated well by them rather than 
ill. And they are angry with those who have been 
in the habit of honouring and treating them with 
respect, if they no longer behave so towards them ; 
for they think that they are being treated with con- 
tempt by them, otherwise they would treat them as 
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2 Plexippus was the uncle of Meleager. The allusion is 
obscure. It may refer to Meleager giving the skin of the 
Calydonian boar to Atalanta, which his uncle wanted. One 
of Antiphon’s tragedies was named Meleager (T.G.F. p. 792). 

> Literally, ‘for the things which (=the persons whom) 
one respects, do not escape notice.” 
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before. And with those who do not return their 
kindnesses nor requite them in full; and with those 
who oppose them, if they are inferiors ; for all such 
appear to treat them with contempt, the latter as if 
they regarded them as inferiors, the former as if 
they had received kindnesses from inferiors. 
' And they are more angry with those who are of 
no account, if they slight them ; for anger at a slight 
was assumed to be felt at those who ought not to 
behave in such a manner; for inferiors ought not » 
to slight their superiors. And they are angry with 
friends, if they neither speak well of nor treat them 
well, and in an even greater degree, if they do the 
opposite. And if they fail to perceive that they 
want something from them, as Plexippus * in Anti- 
phon’s tragedy reproached Meleager ; for failure to 
perceive this is a sign of slight ; since, when we care 
for people, these things are noticed.’ And they are 
angry with those who rejoice, or in a general way 
are cheerful when they are unfortunate ; for this is 
an indication of enmity or slight. And with those 
who do not care if they pain them ; whence they are 
angry with those who bring bad news. And with 
those who listen to the tale of their faults, or look 
on them with indifference, for they resemble slighters 
_ or enemies ; for friends sympathize and all men are 
pained to see their own faults exposed.° And further, 
with those who slight them before five classes of 
persons: namely, their rivals, those whom they admire, 
those by whom they would like-to be admired, those 
whom they respect, or those who respect them ; 
when anyone slights them before these, their anger is 


- ¢ The real friend, therefore, would feel as much pain as 
the other whose faults are exposed. 
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*@ Cope translates “rulers and governors”; but can 
d&pxeoGar be used in a middle sense ? 

> To avoid the apparent tautology (§ 17), Roemer (Rhein. 
Mus. xxxix. p. 503) boldly conjectures yaiper: ‘‘ not to 
return another’s greeting.” 
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greater. They are also angry with those who slight 
such persons as it would be disgraceful for them not 
to defend, for instance, parents, children, wives, and 
dependents. And with those who are ungrateful,’ 
for the slight is contrary to all sense of obligation. 
And with those who employ irony, when they them- 
selves are in earnest; for irony shows contempt. 
And with those who do good to others, but not to 
them ; for not to think them worthy of what they 
bestow upon all others also shows contempt. Forget- 
fulness also is a cause of anger, such as forgetting 
names, although it is a mere trifle, since even for- 
getfulness seems a sign of slight ; for it is caused by 
indifference, and indifference is a slight. We have 
thus stated at one and the same time the frame of 
mind and the reasons which make men angry, and 
the objects of their anger. It is evident then that 
it will be necessary for the speaker, by his eloquence, 
to put the hearers into the frame of mind of those 
who are inclined to anger, and to show that his 
opponents are responsible for things which rouse 
men to anger and are people of the kind with whom 
men are angry. 

3. And since becoming angry is the opposite of 
becoming mild, and anger of mildness, we must 
determine the state of mind which makes men mild, 
towards whom they become mild, and the reasons 
which make them so. Let us then define making 
mild as the quieting and appeasing of anger. If 
then men are angry with those who slight them, and 
slight is voluntary; it is evident that they are mild 
towards those who do none of these things, or do 
them involuntarily, or at least appear to be such; and 
towards those who intended the opposite of what 
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9 étarivyns © ’Odvoja tov xbves bAaKduwpor | ol ev KEKNj- 
yovres émédpapov' adrap ’Odvaceds | éfero Kepdoctyy (Odyssey, 
xiv. 29-31). 

> That is, greater than their present disservices. 
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they have done, and all who behave in the same way 
to themselves, for no one is likely to slight himself. 
And towards those who admit and are sorry for a 
slight ; for finding as it were satisfaction in the pain 
the offenders feel at what they have done, men 
cease to be angry. Evidence of this may be seen in 
the punishment of slaves; for we punish more 
severely those who contradict us and deny their 
offence, but cease to be angry with those who admit 
that they are justly punished. The reason is that 
to deny what is evident is disrespect, and disrespect 
is slight and contempt; anyhow, we show no 
respect for those for whom we entertain a profound 
contempt. Men also are mild towards those who 
humble themselves before them and do not contradict 
them, for they seem to recognize that they are 
inferior ; now, those who are inferior are afraid, and 
no one who is afraid slights another. Even the be- 
haviour of dogs proves that anger ceases towards 
those who humble themselves, for they do not bite 
those who sit down. And men are mild towards 
those who are serious with them when they are 
serious, for they think they are being treated 
seriously, not with contempt. And towards those 
who have rendered them greater services.2 And 
towards those who want something and deprecate 
their anger, for they are humbler. -And towards 
those who refrain from insulting, mocking, or slight- 
ing anyone, or any virtuous man, or those who 
resemble themselves. And generally speaking, one 
can determine the reasons that make for mildness 
by their opposites. Thus, men are mild towards 
those whom they fear or respect, as long as they feel 
so towards them, for it is impossible to be afraid and 
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« They regard the disrespectful treatment as merely a 
temporary lapse. 

> aAnpwors: lit. * filling up.” The reference may be to the 
“fulfilment” of one’s desires, or to “‘ repletion” in the 
matter of food (L. and S.), which seems less likely; ‘in 
fulness of content ”’ (Jebb). 

¢ Opponent of Demosthenes, and one of the pro-Mace- 
donian party. Impeached for his share in the disastrous 
‘* Peace of Philocrates,’? he went into exile and was con- 
demned to death during his absence. 

4 Ergophilus failed in an attack on Cotys, king of Thrace, 
while Callisthenes concluded a premature peace with 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia. 
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angry at the same time. And against those who 
have acted in anger they either feel no anger or in 
a less degree, for they do not seem to have acted 
from a desire to slight. For no one slights another 
when angry, since slight is free from pain, but anger 
is accompanied by it. And men are not angry with 
those who usually show respect for them.? 

It is also evident that those are mild whose con- 
dition is contrary to that which excites anger, as 
when laughing, in sport, at a feast, in prosperity, in 
success, in abundance,” and, in general, in freedom 
from pain, in pleasure which does not imply insult, 
or in virtuous hope. Further, those whose anger is 
of long standing and not in-its full flush, for time 
appeases anger. Again, vengeance previously taken 
upon one person appeases anger against another, 
even though it be greater. Wherefore Philocrates,° 
when someone asked him why he did not justify 
himself when the people were angry with him, made 
the judicious reply, ‘‘ Not yet.” “ When then?” 
“When I see someone accused of the same offence ”’ ; 
for men grow mild when they have exhausted their 
anger upon another, as happened in the case of 
Ergophilus.? For although the Athenians were more 
indignant with him than with Callisthenes, they 
acquitted him, because they had condemned Calli- 
crates to death on the previous.day. Men also 
grow mild towards those whom they pity’; and if 
an offender has suffered greater evil than those 

¢ Another reading is éay wou, ‘* if they have convicted 
him.” This is adopted by Roemer, who refers to Plato, 
Republic, 558 a, where, in speaking of the freedom allowed 
to all who live under a democracy, it is remarked that, even 


if a man is convicted by a court of justice, he takes no heed 
of the sentence, which is very often not enforced. 
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2 Therefore, if you think that a man will never learn who 
took vengeance on him, you will be less cruel; for anger is 
personal, and so Odysseus, because he was angry, inflicted 
a savage punishment, and wished Polyphemus to know it. 

> Odyssey, ix. 504. 

¢ Or, ‘‘as if Odysseus would not have considered himself 
avenged, had P. remained ignorant... ”’ 

4 Or, “with any who can no longer feel their anger.” 
Cope translates: ‘‘ with all the rest (besides those actually 
within reach) who are out of sight.” 
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who are angry would have inflicted, for they have an 
idea that they have as it were obtained reparation. 
And if they think that they themselves are wrong 
and deserve what they suffer, for anger is not aroused 
against what is just ; they no longer think that they 
are being treated otherwise than they should be, 
which, as we have said, is the essence of anger. 
Wherefore we should inflict a preliminary verbal 
chastisement, for even slaves are less indignant at 
punishment of this kind. And men are milder if 
they think that those punished will never know 
that the punishment comes from them in requital for 
their own wrongs; for-anger has to do with the 
individual, as is clear from our definition. Wherefore 
it is justly said by the poet : 
Tell him that it is Odysseus, sacker of cities,° 


as if Polyphemus would not have been punished,’ 
had he remained ignorant who had blinded him and 
for what. So that men are not angry either with 
any others who cannot know who punishes them,? or 
with the dead, since they have paid the last penalty 
and can feel neither pain nor anything else, which 
is the aim of those who are angry.’ So then, in 
regard to Hector, Homer, when desirous of restrain- 
ing the anger of Achilles against a dead man, well 
says: 
For it is senseless clay that he outrages in his wrath.’ 

It is evident, then, that men must have recourse to 
these topics when they desire to appease their 
audience, putting them into the frame of mind 


¢ To make the offender feel pain as part of the punish- 


ment. 
t Iliad, xxiv. 54. 
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na 


@ gdevy may be translated ‘‘ to love’ or “to like”; pAla 
by “‘love,” “liking,” or “‘ friendship ”’ ; for gidos “friend” 
alone is suitable. For the two meanings cp. the use of aimer 
in French, and lieben in German. 
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required and representing those with whom they are 
angry as either formidable or deserving of respect, 
or as having rendered them great services, or acted 
involuntarily, or as exceedingly grieved at what they 
have done. 

4. Let us now state who are the persons that men 
love 7 or hate, and why, after we have defined love 
and loving. Let loving, then, be defined as wishing 
for anyone the things which we believe to be good, 
for his sake but not for our own, and procuring them 
for him as far as lies in our power. A friend is one 
who loves and is loved in return, and those who think 
their relationship is of this character consider them- 
selves friends. This being granted, it necessarily 
follows that he is a friend who shares our joy in 
good fortune and our sorrow in affliction, for our own 
sake and not for any other reason. For all men 
rejoice when what they desire comes to pass and 
are pained when the contrary happens, so that pain 
and pleasure are indications of their wish. And 
those are friends who have the same ideas of good 
and bad, and love and hate the same persons, since 
they necessarily wish the same things; wherefore 
one who wishes for another what he wishes for 
himself seems to be the other’s friend. 

We also like those who have done good either to 
us or to those whom we hold dear, if the services 
are important, or are cordially rendered, or under 
certain circumstances, and for our sake only ; and 
all those whom we think desirous of doing us good. 
And those who are friends of our friends and who 
like those whom we like, and those who are liked by 
those who are liked by us ; and those whose enemies 
are ours, those who hate those whom we ourselves 
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~ a A 
12 walovaw adrovs. ere Tods Hdeis cvvdiayayeiy Kat 
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~ c 
édeyKTiKol THY dpaptavopevav Kal yun diAdverKot 
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¢ A / > 7 , vA 
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@ Aristotle’s opinion of husbandry, in which tillage and 
planting, keeping of bees, fish, and fowl were included, was 
not nearly so favourable as that of Xenophon in his 
Oeconomicus. In two lists of the elements of a State given 
in the Politics, it comes first at the head of thes lower 
occupations. In its favour it is said that it forms the best 
material of a rural democracy, furnishes good sailors, a 
healthy body of men, not money-grabbers like merchants 
and tradesmen, and does not make men unfit to bear arms. 
On the other hand, it claims so much of a man’s time that 
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hate, and those who are hated by those who are 
hated by us ; for all such persons have the same idea 
as ourselves of what is good, so that they wish what 
is good for us, which, as we said, is the characteristic 
of a friend. Further, we like those who are ready 
to help others in the matter of money or personal 
safety ; wherefore men honour those who are liberal 
and courageous and just. And such we consider 
those who do not live upon others ; the sort of men 
who live by their exertions, and among them 
agriculturists, and, beyond all others, those who 
work with their own hands.* And the self-controlled, 
because they are not likely to commit injustice ; 
and those who are not busybodies, for the same 
reason. And those with whom we wish to be 
friends, if they also seem to wish it; such are those 
who excel in virtue and enjoy a good reputation, 
either generally, or amongst the best, or amongst 
those who are admired by us or by whom we are 
admired.’ Further, those who are agreeable to 
live or spend the time with; such are those who 
are good-tempered and not given to carping at our 
errors, neither quarrelsome nor contentious, for all 
such persons are pugnacious, and the wishes of 
the pugnacious appear to be opposed to ours. 
he is unable to devote proper attention to political duties, 
and should be excluded from holding office. He further 
says that husbandmen, if possible, should be slaves (neither 
of the same race nor hot-tempered, for they will work better 
and are less likely to revolt); or, as the next best alternative, 
barbarians or serfs. The favourable view taken by Aristotle 
here and in the Oeconomics (probably not his) does not 
agree with that put forward in the Politics. 

> Spengel reads # év ofs Oavudfovow atrol and brackets [7 
év Trois Oaupatouévas bp’ abtav]. dmacw, Bedrioros, and ois 
will then all be neuter. 
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22 Kal tovs THv adtav éemiOvuobvras, dv evdexyerar 
dpa peréexew adrovs: ei d€ pj, TadTo Kal ovTw 
1 Spengel reads 7G matoa kal r@ browetva (from A°). 


Roemer (Rhein. Mus: xxxix. p. 504) supports this, on the 


ground that rwAdgew implies gross abuse, and would hardly 
be spoken of as éupeh@s oxwrrew. 
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And those are liked who are clever at making or 
taking a joke, for each has the same end in view as 
his neighbour, being able to take a joke and return 
it in good taste. And those who praise our good 
qualities, especially those which we ourselves are 
afraid we do not possess; those who are neat in 
their personal appearance and dress, and clean-living ; 
those who do not make our errors or the benefits 
they have conferred a matter of reproach, for both 
these are inclined to be censorious ; those who bear 
no malice and do not cherish the memory of their 
wrongs, but are easily appeased ; for we think that 
they will be to ourselves such as we suppose them 
to be to others; and those who are neither given 
to slander, or eager to know the faults of their neigh- 
bours nor our own, but only the good qualities ; for 
this is the way in which the good man acts. And 
those who do not oppose us when we are angry or 
occupied, for such persons are pugnacious; and 
those who show any good feeling towards us; for 
instance, if they admire us, think us good men, and 
take pleasure in our company, especially those who 
are so disposed towards us in regard to things for 
which we particularly desire to be either admired or 
to be thought worthy or agreeable. And we like 
those who resemble us and have the same tastes, 
provided their- interests do not clash with ours and 
that they do not gain their living in the same way ; 
for then it becomes a case of 


Potter [being jealous] of potter.* 


And those who desire the same things, provided it is 
possible for us to share them ; otherwise the same 


9 Two of a trade never agree (Hesiod, Works and Days, 25). 
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* Those with whom we are ambitious of entering into 
competition ‘‘in the race for distinction’ (Cope). There is 
no unfriendliness, whereas envy produces it. 

> A parenthetical remark. Aristotle explains that he is 
not thinking of merely conventional faults; if, then, one 
who 7s ashamed of these is no friend, then one who is not... 
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thing would happen again. And those with whom 
we are on such terms that we do not blush before 
them for faults merely condemned by public opinion, 
provided that this is not due to contempt; and 
those before whom we do blush for faults that are 
really bad. And those whose rivals we are,* or by 
whom we wish to be emulated, but not envied,—these 
we either like or wish to be friends with them. And 
those whom we are ready to assist in obtaining what 
is good, provided greater evil does not result for 
ourselves. And those who show equal fondness for 
friends, whether absent or present; wherefore all 
men like those who show such feeling for the dead. 
In a word, men like those who are strongly attached 
to their friends and do not leave them in the lurch ; 
for among good men they chiefly like those who are 
good friends. And those who do not dissemble with 
them; such are those who do not fear to mention 
even their faults. (For, as we have said, before friends 
we do not blush for faults merely condemned by public 
opinion ; if then he who blushes for such faults is 
not a friend, he who does not is likely to be one).? 
And men like those who are not formidable, and in 
whom they have confidence ; for no one likes one 
whom he fears. Companionship, intimacy, kinship, 
and similar relations are species of friendship. 
Things that create friendship are doing a favour, 
and doing it unasked, and not making it publie after 
doing it; for then it seems to have been rendered for 
the sake of the friend, and not for any other reason. 
As for enmity and hatred, it is evident that they 
must be examined in the light of their contraries. 
The causes which produce enmity are anger, spite- 
fulness, slander. Anger arises from acts committed 
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2 He wishes to see and know the result of the measures 
taken against those with whom he is angry. Or, it may 
mean that he wishes the object of his anger to feel his wrath, 
and to know by whom, a for what, he is punished. 
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against us, enmity even from those that are not; for 
if we imagine a man to be of such and such a char- 
acter, we hate him. Anger has always an individual 
as its object, for instance Callias or Socrates, whereas 
hatred applies to classes; for instance, every one 
hates a thief or informer. Anger is curable by time, 
hatred not ; the aim of anger is pain, of hatred evil ; 
for the angry man wishes to see what happens ; ¢ 
to one who hates it does not matter. Now, the 
things which cause pain are all perceptible, while 
things which are especially bad, such as injustice or 
folly, are least perceptible ; for the presence of vice 
causes no pain. Anger is accompanied by pain, but 
hatred not ; for he who is angry suffers pain, but he 
who hates does not. One who is angry might feel 
compassion in many cases, but one who hates, never ; 
for the former wishes that the object of his anger 
should suffer in his turn, the latter, that he should 
perish. It is evident, then, from what we have just 
said, that it is possible to prove that men are enemies 
or friends, or to make them such if they are not ; to 
refute those who pretend that they are,and when they 
oppose us through anger or enmity, to bring them 
over to whichever side may be preferred. The things 
and persons that men fear and in what frame of mind, 
will be evident from the following considerations. 

5. Let fear be defined as a painful or troubled 
feeling caused by the impression of an imminent 
evil that causes destruction or pain; for men do not 
fear all evils, for instance, becoming unjust or slow- 
witted, but only such as involve great pain or de- 
struction, and only if they appear to be not far off 
but near at hand and threatening, for men do not 
fear things that are very remote ; all know that they 
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@ By the definitions of anger and hatred. 
> And therefore, having the inclination to be unjust, if he 
has the power, he will be so. 
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have to die, but as death is not near at hand, they 
are indifferent. If then this is fear, all things must 
be fearful that appear to have great power of de- 
stroying or inflicting injuries that tend to produce 
great pain. That is why even the signs of such 
misfortunes are fearful, for the fearful thing itself 
appears to be near at hand, and danger is the 
approach of anything fearful. Such signs are the 
enmity and anger of those able to injure us in any 
way; for it is evident that they have the wish,” so 
that they are not far from doing so. And injustice 
possessed of power is fearful, for the unjust man is 
unjust through deliberate inclination.2 And out- 
raged virtue when it has power, for it is evident 
that it always desires satisfaction, whenever it is 
outraged, and nowit hasthe power. And fear felt by 
those able to injure us in any way, for such as these 
also must be ready to act. And since most men are 
rather bad than good and the slaves of gain and 
cowardly in time of danger, being at the mercy of 
another is generally fearful, so that one who has 
committed a crime has reason to fear his accomplices 
as likely to denounce or leave him in the lurch. 
And those who are able to ill-treat others are to be 
feared by those who can be so treated; for as a 
rule men do wrong whenever they can. Those who 
have been, or think they are being, wronged, are also 
to be feared, for they are ever on the look out for 
an opportunity. And those who have committed 
some wrong, when they have the power, since they 
are afraid of retaliation, which was assumed to be 
something to be feared. And those who are our 
rivals for the same things, whenever it is impossible 
to share them, for men are always contending with 
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® Or simply, “ near... far from us.” 
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such persons. And those who are feared by those 
who are stronger than we are, for they would be 
better able to injure us, if they could injure those 
stronger than ourselves ; and those whom those who 
are stronger than ourselves are afraid of, for the 
same reason. And those who have overthrown those 
who are stronger than us and those who attack those 
who are weaker, for they are either already to be 
feared, or will be, when they have grown stronger. 
And among those whom we have wronged, or are 
our enemies or rivals, we should fear not the hot- 
tempered or outspoken, but those who are mild, 
dissemblers, and thorough rascals ; for it is uncertain 
whether they are on the point of acting, so that one 
never knows whether they are far from it.4 All 
things that are to be feared are more so when, after 
an error has once been committed, it is impossible 
to repair it, either because it is absolutely impossible, 
or no longer in our power, but in that of our op- 
ponents ; also when there is no possibility of help or 
it is not easy to obtain. In a word, all things are to be 
feared which, when they happen, or are on the point 
of happening, to others, excite compassion. These 
are, so to say, nearly all the most important things 
which are to be feared and which men fear. Let us 
now state the frame of mind which leads men to fear. 
If then fear is accompanied by the expectation 
that we are going to suffer some fatal misfortune, it 
is evident that none of those who think that they 
will suffer nothing at all is afraid either of those 
things which he does not think will happen to him, 
or of those from whom he does not expect them, or 
at a time when he does not think them likely to 
happen. It therefore needs be that those who think 
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they are likely to suffer anything should be afraid, 
either of the persons at whose hands they expect it, 
or of certain things, and at certain times. Those 
who either are, or seem to be, highly prosperous do 
not think they are likely to suffer anything ; where- 
fore they are insolent, contemptuous, and rash, and 
what makes them such is wealth, strength, a number 
of friends, power. It is the same with those who 
think that they have already suffered all possible ills 
and are coldly indifferent to the future, like those 
who are being beaten to death ; for it is a necessary 
incentive to fear that there should remain some hope 
of being saved from the cause of their distress. A 
sign of this is that fear-makes men deliberate, 
whereas no one deliberates about things that are 
hopeless. So that whenever it is preferable that the 
audience should feel afraid, it is necessary to make 
them think they are likely to suffer, by reminding 
them that others greater than they have suffered, 
and showing that their equals are suffering or have 
suffered, and that at the hands of those from whom 
they did not expect it, in such a manner and at 
times when they did not think it likely. 

Now, since we have made clear what fear and 
fearful things are, and the frame of mind in each 
case which makes men fear, one can see from this 
what confidence is, what are the things that give it, 
and the frame of mind of those who possess it ; for 
confidence is the contrary of fear and that which 
gives confidence of that which causes fear, so that 
the hope of what is salutary is accompanied by an 
impression that it is quite near at hand, while the 
things to be feared are either non-existent or far off. 
Confidence is inspired by the remoteness of fearful 
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2 ra owrhpia or some other word instead of ra @appadéa 
would be expected, to avoid the tautology. The fact of 
remoteness inspires confidence, because we do not expect 
fearful things to happen; while salutary things inspire it if 
near at hand, because we expect them to happen. 
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things, or by the nearness of things that justify it.¢ 
If remedies are possible, if there are means of help, 
either great or numerous, or both ;_ if we have neither 
committed nor suffered wrong ; if we have no rivals 
at all, or only such as are powerless, or, if they have 
power, are our friends, or have either done us good 
or have received it from us ; if those whose interests 
are the same as ours are more numerous, or stronger, 
or both. We feel confidence in the following states 
of mind : if we believe that we have often succeeded 
and have not suffered, or if we have often been in 
danger and escaped it; for men are unaffected by 
fear in two ways, either because they have never 
been tested or have means of help; thus, in dangers 
at sea, those who have never experienced a storm 
and those who have means of help as the result of 
experience have confidence as to the future. We are 
also reassured, when a thing does not inspire fear 
in our equals, our inferiors, or those to whom we 
think ourselves superior; and we think ourselves 
superior to those whom we have conquered, either 
themselves or their superiors or equals. And if we 
think we possess more or more considerable advan- 
tages, such as make their possessors formidable ; such 
are abundance of money, strength of body, friends, 
territory, military equipments, either all or the most 
important. And if we have never done wrong to 
anyone, or only to a few, or not to such as are to be 
feared ; and, generally, if it is well with us in regard 
to the gods, especially as to intimations from signs 
and oracles, and everything else of the kind; for 
anger inspires confidence, and it is the wrong that we 
suffer and not that which we inflict upon others that 
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@ It is assumed that the gods will be on our side if we have 
suffered wrong ; suffering wrong rouses anger and at the same 
time inspires confidence, if our relations ‘with the gods aré 
such that we feel we can rely upon them for assistance. 
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causes anger, and the gods are supposed to assist 
those who are wronged.* Lastly, we feel confidence 
when, at the beginning of any undertaking, we do 
not expect disaster either in the present or future, 
or hope for success. Such are the things that inspire 
fear or confidence. 

6. What are the things of which men are ashamed 
or the contrary, and before whom, and in what frame 
of mind, will be clear from the following considera- 
tions. Let shame then be defined as a kind of pain 
or uneasiness in respect of misdeeds, past, present, 
or future, which seem to tend to bring dishonour ; 
and shamelessness as contempt and indifference in 
regard to these same things. If this definition of 
shame is correct, it follows that we are ashamed. of 
all such misdeeds as seem to be disgraceful, either 
for ourselves or for those whom we care for. Such 
are all those that are due to vice, such as throwing 
away one’s shield or taking to flight, for this is due 
to cowardice ;..or withholding a deposit, for this is 
due to injustice. And illicit relations with any per- 
sous, at forbidden places or times, for this is due to 
licentiousness. And making profit out of what is 
petty or disgraceful, or out of the weak, such as the 
indigent or dead ; whence the proverb, “ to rob even 
a corpse,’ for this is due to base love of gain and 
stinginess. And to refuse assistance in money 
matters when we are able to render it, or to give 
less than we can; to accept assistance from those 
less able to afford it than ourselves : to borrow when 
anyone seems likely to ask for a loan, to ask for a 
loan from one who wants his money back, and asking 
for repayment from one who wants to: borrow ; to 
praise in order to seem to be asking for a loan, and 
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when you have failed to obtain it to keep on asking ; 
for all these are signs of stinginess. And to praise 
people when they are present, to overpraise their 
good qualities and to palliate the bad, to show ex- 
cessive grief at another’s grief when present, and all 
similar actions ; for they are signs of flattery. 

And not to submit to toils, which those put up 
with who are older or live luxuriously or hold higher 
positions, or, generally speaking, are less fitted to 
do so; for all these are signs of effeminacy. To 
accept favours from another and often, and then to 
throw them in his teeth; for all these things are 
signs of littleness and abasement of soul. And to 
speak at great length about oneself and to make all 
kinds of professions, and to take the credit for what 
another has done ; for this is a sign of boastfulness. 
Similarly, in regard to each of all the other vices of | 
character, the acts resulting from them, their signs, 
and the things which resemble them, all these are 
disgraceful, and should make us ashamed. It is also 
’ shameful not to have a share in the honourable 
things which all men, or all who resemble us, or the 
majority of them, have a share in. By those who 
resemble us I mean those of the same race, of the 
same city, of the same age, of the same family, and, 
generally speaking, those who are on an equality ; 
for then it is disgraceful not to have a share, for 
instance, in education and other things, to the same 
extent. All these things are the more disgraceful, 
if the fault appears to be our own ; for they are at 
once seen to be due rather to natural depravity if 
we ourselves are the cause of past, present, or future 
defects... And we are ashamed when we suffer or 
have suffered or are likely to suffer things which tend 
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@ Euripides, _Cresphontes: aldds ev dpOadpoic. ylyveras, 
réxvov (T.G.F. frag. 457). 
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to ignominy and reproach; such are prostituting 
one’s person or performing disgraceful actions, in- 
cluding unnatural lust. And of these actions those 
that promote licentiousness are disgraceful, whether 
voluntary or involuntary (the latter being those that 
are done under compulsion), since meek endurance 
and the absence of resistance are the result of 
* unmanliness or cowardice. 

These and similar things are those of which men 
are ashamed. And since shame is an impression 
about dishonour, and that for its own sake and not 
for its results ; and since no one heeds the opinion 
of others except on account of those who hold it, it 
follows that men feel shame before those whom they 
esteem. Now men esteem those who admire them 
and those whom they admire, those by whom they 
wish to be admired, those whose rivals they are, and 
whose opinion they do not despise. They desire to 
be admired by those, and admire those who possess 
anything good that is greatly esteemed, or from 
whom they urgently require something which it is 
in. their power to give, as is the case with lovers. 
And they are rivals of those who are like them ; and 
they give heed to the men of practical wisdom as 
likely to be truthful; such are the older and well 
educated. They are also more ashamed of things 
that are done before their eyes and in broad day- 
light ; whence the proverb, The eyes are the abode 
of shame.? That is why they feel more ashamed 
before those who are likely to be always with them 
or who keep watch upon them, because in both cases 
they are under the eyes of others. 

Men are also ashamed before those who are not 
open to the same accusations, for it is evident that 
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@ Jebb translates, “ who have never seen us break down.” 

> The Greek scholiast says: ‘‘ Euripides, having been sent 
as ambassador to the Syracusans, to ask for peace and 
friendship, when they refused said : O Syracusans, if for no 
other reason than that we are just feeling the need of your 
friendship, you ought to respect our admiration.” Nothing 
is known of this embassy. Hyperides has been suggested 
instead of Euripides. ~ “ 
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their feelings are contrary. And before those who 
are not indulgent towards those who appear to err; 
for a man is supposed not to reproach others with 
what he does himself, so it is clear that what he 
reproaches them with is what he does not do himself. 
And before those who are fond of gossiping generally ; 
for not to gossip about the fault of another amounts 
to not regarding it as a fault at all. Now those who 
are inclined to gossip are those who have suffered 
wrong, because’ they always have their eyes upon 
us; and slanderers, because, if they traduce the 
innocent, still more will they traduce the guilty. 
And before those who spend their time in looking 
for their neighbours’ faults, for instance, mockers 
and comic poets; for they are also in a manner 
slanderers and gossips. And before those from whom 
they have never asked anything in vain,? for they feel 
as if they were greatly esteemed. For this reason 
they feel ashamed before those who ask them for 
something for the first time, as never yet having lost 
their good opinion. Such are those who have re- 
cently sought their friendship (for they have only 
‘seen what is best in them, which is the point of the 
answer of Euripides to the Syracusans),? or old — 
acquaintances who know nothing against us. And 
men are ashamed not only of the disgraceful things 
we have spoken of, but also of indications of them, 
for instance, not only of sensual pleasures, but also 
of the indications of them; and not only of doing, 
but also of saying disgraceful things. Similarly, men 
are ashamed not only before those who have been 
mentioned, but also before those who will reveal 
their faults to them, such as their servants or friends. 
In a word, tliey are not ashamed either before those 
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@ This rendering involves a plural neuter with a plural 
verb. Others take the actions or things in a good sense, 
“deeds and fortunes, their own or their ancestors, which 
they are likely to disgrace.” 
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whose opinion in regard to the truth they greatly 
despise—for instance, no one feels shame before 
children or animals—or of the same things before 
those who are known to them and those who are 
not; before the former, they are ashamed of things 
that appear really disgraceful, before strangers, of 
those which are only condemned by convention. 
Men are likely to feel shame in the following 
situations ; first, if there are any who are so related 
to them as those before whom we said that they feel 
shame. These, as we pointed out, are those who are 
admired by them or who admire them, or by whom 
they wish to be admired, or from whom they need 
some service, which they will not obtain if they lose 
their reputation. These, again, are either persons 
who directly see what is going on (just as Cydias, 
when haranguing the people about the allotment of 
the territory of Samos, begged the Athenians to~ 
picture to themselves that the Greeks were standing 
round them and would not only hear, but also see 
what they were going to decree); or neighbours ; 
_or those likely to be aware of what they say or do. 
That is why men do not like, when unfortunate, to 
be seen by those who were once their rivals, for 
rivalry presumes admiration. Men also feel shame 
when they are connected with actions or things which 
entail disgrace,? for which either they themselves, or 
their ancestors, or any others with whom they are 
closely connected are responsible. In a word, men 
feel shame for those whom they themselves respect ;? 
such are those mentioned and those who have any 
relation to them, for instance, whose teachers or 
advisers they have been; similarly, when they are 


_ > 7.¢. when they have done anything disgraceful, 
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feel benevolence, is rendering a service to one who needs 
hae 


@ When. on an embassy to Syracuse, he was asked by 
Dionysius which was the best kind of brass. On his replying, 
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in rivalry with others who are like them; for there 
are many things which they either do or do not do 
owing to the feeling of shame which these men 
inspire. And they are more likely to be ashamed 
when they have to be seen and to associate openly 
with those who are aware of their disgrace. Where- 
fore the tragic poet Antiphon,? when he was about 
to be flogged to death by order of Dionysius, seeing 
that those who were to die with him covered their 
faces as they passed through the gates, said, ‘“ Why 
cover your faces? Is it because you are afraid that 
one of the crowd should see you to-morrow?” Let 
this account of shame suffice ; as for shamelessness, 
it is evident that we shall beable to obtain ample 
knowledge of it from the contrary arguments. 
7. The persons towards whom men feel benevolent,? 
and for what reasons, and in what frame of mind, 
will be clear when we have defined. what. favour is. 
Let it then be taken to be the feeling in accordance 
with which one who has it is said to render a service 
to one who needs it, not in return for something nor 
in the interest of him who renders it, but. in that of 
‘the recipient. And the favour will be great if the 
recipient is in pressing need, or if the service or the 
times and circumstances are important or difficult, or 
if the benefactor is the only one, or the first who has 
rendered it, or has done so in the highest degree. 
By needs I mean longings, especially for things 
the failure to obtain which is accompanied by pain ; 
such are the desirés, for instance, love ; also those 
‘“‘that from which the Athenians made their statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton,”’ Dionysius ordered him to be 
put to death. 
» ydpis may mean (1) benevolence, the feeling which prompts 
a favour; (2) an actual favour conferred ; (3) gratitude. 
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@ Probably given to a beggar or vagrant who had nothing 
to sleep on. 

> That is, should have in view the satisfaction of urgent 
wants and desires (Cope). 

© Reading ére ; others read ols, ‘‘ by whom.” 

2 dxaplorous : the word generally means “ ungrateful,” 
and so Jebb takes it here: ‘‘and to make men ungrateful.” 

¢ The other five categories in Aristotle’s list are : relation, 
position, possession, activity, passivity. 

* Because in that case. their motives in rendering the 
greater service cannot be disinterested. 
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which arise in bodily sufferings and dangers, for 
when a man is in pain or danger he desires 
something. That is why those who help a man 
who is poor or an exile, even if the service be 
ever so small, are regarded with favour owing to 
the urgency and occasion of the need; for in- 
stance, the man who gave the mat? to another 
in the Lyceum. It is necessary then, if possible, 
that the service should be in the same direction ®; 
if not, that it should apply to cases of similar or 
greater need. 

Since then it is evident on what occasions,° for 
what reasons, and in what frame of mind a feeling 
of benevolence arises, it is clear that we must derive 
our arguments from this—to show that the one side 
either has been, or still is, in such pain or need, and 
that the other has rendered, or is rendering, such a 
service in such a time of need. It is evident also by 
what means it is possible to make out that there is 
no favour at all, or that those who render it are not 
actuated by benevolence @; for it can either be said 
that they do, or have done so, for their own sake, 
in which case there is no favour; or that it was mere 
chance ; or that they acted under compulsion ; or that 
they were making a return, not a gift, whether they 
knew it or not; for in both cases it is an equivalent 
return, so that in this case also there is no favour. 
And the action must be considered in reference to 
all the categories; for if there is a favour it is 
so because of substance, quantity, quality, time, or 
place. And it denotes lack, of goodwill, if persons 
have not rendered a smaller service, or if they have 
rendered similar, equal, or greater services to our 
enemies; for it is evident that they do not act. for 
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our sake in this case either. Or if the service was in- 
significant, and rendered by one who knew it; for no 
one admits that he has need of what is insignificant. 
8. Let this suffice for benevolence and the opposite. 
We will now state what things and persons excite 
pity, and the state of mind of those who feelit. Let 
pity then be a kind of pain excited by the sight of 
evil, deadly or painful, which befalls one who does 
not deserve it; an evil which one might expect to 
come upon himself or one of his friends, and when 
it seems near. For it is evident that one who is 
likely to feel pity must be such as to think that he, 
or one of his friends, is liable to suffer some evil, and 
such an evil as has been stated in the definition, or 
one similar, or nearly similar. Wherefore neither 
those who are utterly ruined, are capable of pity, 
for they think they have nothing more to suffer, 
since they have exhausted suffering ; nor those who 
think themselves supremely fortunate, who rather 
are insolent. For if they think that all good things 
are theirs, it is clear that they think that they. cannot 
possibly suffer evil, and this is one of the good things. 
Now those persons who think they are likely to 
suffer are those who have already suffered and 
escaped ; the advanced in age, by reason of their 
wisdom and experience ; and the weak, and those 
who are‘rather more timid; and the educated, for 
they reckon rightly ; and those who have parents, 
children, or wives, for these are part of them and 
likely to suffer the evils of which we have spoken ; 
and those who are not influenced by any courageous 
emotion, such as anger or confidence, for these 
emotions do not take thought of the future; and 
those who are not in a wantonly insolent frame of 
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mind, for they also take no thought of future suffer- 
ing; but it is those who are between the two ex- 
tremes that feel pity. Those who are not in great 
fear ; for those who are panic-stricken are incapable 
of pity, because they are preoccupied with their 
own emotion. And men feel pity if they think that 
some persons are virtuous ; for he who thinks that 
no one is will think that all deserve misfortune. 
And, generally speaking, a man is moved to pity 
when he is so affected that he remembers that such 
evils have happened, or expects that they may 
happen, either to himself or to one of his friends. 

We have stated the frame of mind which leads men 
to pity ; and the things which arouse this feeling 
are clearly shown by the definition. They are all 
painful and distressing things that are also: destruc- 
tive, and all that are ruinous; and all evils of which 
fortune is the cause, if they are great. Things dis- 
tressing and destructive are various kinds of death, 
personal ill-treatment and injuries, old age, disease, 
and lack of food. The evils for which fortune is 
responsible are lack of friends, or few friends (where- 
fore it is pitiable to be torn away from friends and 
intimates), ugliness, weakness, mutilation ; if some 
misfortune comes to pass from a quarter whence one 
might have reasonably expected something good ; 
and if this happens often; and if good fortune does 
not come until a man has already suffered, as when 
the presents from the Great King were not dispatched 
to Diopithes until he was dead. Those also are to 
be pitied to whom no good has ever accrued, or who 
are unable to enjoy it when it has. 

These and the like things, then, excite pity. The 
persons men pity are those whom they know, pro- 
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9 Herodotus, iii. 14, where the story is told, not of Amasis, 
but of his son Psammenitus. 

> Jebb renders: *‘ Again men pity when the danger is 
near themselves,” which may mean when they see something 
terrible happening to others and likely soon to befall them- 
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vided they are not too closely connected with them 3 
for if they are, they feel the same as if they them- 
selves were likely to suffer. This is why Amasis@ is 
said not to have wept when his son was led to execu- 
tion, but did weep at the sight of a friend reduced 
to beggary, for the latter excited pity, the former 
terror. ‘The terrible is different from the pitiable, 
for it drives out pity, and often serves to produce 
the opposite feeling. Further, the nearness of the 
terrible makes men pity. Men also pity those who 
resemble ‘them in age, character, habits, position, or 
family ; for all such relations make a man more likely 
to think that their misfortune may befall him as 
well. For, in general, here also we may conclude 
that all that men fear in regard to themselves excites 
their pity when others are the victims. And since 
sufferings are pitiable when they appear close at 
hand, while those that are past or future, ten thou- 
sand years backwards or forwards, either do not 
excite pity at all or only in a less degree, because 
men neither expect the one nor remember the other, 
it follows that those who contribute to the effect by 
gestures, voice, dress, and dramatic action generally, 
are more pitiable ; for they make the evil appear 
close at hand, setting it before our eyes as either 
future or past. And disasters that have just hap- - 
pened or are soon about to happen excite more pity 
for the same reason. Pity is also aroused by signs 
and actions, such as the dress of those who have 
suffered, and all such objects, and the words and 
everything else that concerns those who are actually 
suffering, for instance, at the point of death. And 


selves. Vahlen inserts ov yap before ér:: “*For men cease 
to pity when the terrible comes close to themselves.” 
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a ** When the men, who are in such crises, are good men’ 
(Jebb). If they were not, their misfortune would appear 
eserved. 
> The signs..and. actions, and the demeanour of the 
sufferer. 
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when men show themselves undaunted? at such 
critical times it is specially pitiable ; for all these 
things,’ because they come immediately under our 
observation, increase the feeling of pity, both because 
the sufferer does not seem to deserve his fate, and 
because the suffering is before our eyes. 
9. Now what is called indignation® is the antithesis 
to pity; for the being pained at undeserved good 
fortune is in a manner contrary to being pained at 
undeserved bad fortune and arises from the same 
character. And both emotions show good char- 
acter, for if we sympathize with and pity those who 
suffer undeservedly, we ought to be indignant with 
those who prosper undeservedly ; for that which 
happens beyond a man’s deserts is unjust, wherefore 
we attribute this feeling even to gods. It would 
seem that envy also is similarly opposed to pity, as 
being akin to or identical with indignation, although 
it is really different ; envy also is indeed a disturb- 
ing pain and directed against good fortune, but not 
that of one who does not deserve it, but of one who 
is our equal and like. Now, all who feel envy and 
indignation must have this in common, that they are 
disturbed, not because they think that any harm will 
happen to themselves, but on account of their neigh- 
bour; for it will cease to be indignation and envy, 
but will be fear, if the pain and disturbance arise 
from the idea that harm may come to themselves 
from another’s good fortune. And it is evident that 
these feelings will be accompanied by opposite feel- 
ings ; for he who is pained at the sight of those who 
are undeservedly unfortunate will rejoice or will at 
least not be pained at the sight of those who are 


¢ yeuecav: ‘the nobler brother of envy ” (Nietzsche). 
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2 There is justice both in the punishment of the parricide 
and in the deserved good fortuné of others: “The conclusion 
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deservedly so ; for instance, no good man would be 
pained at seeing parricides or assassins punished ; 
we should rather rejoice at their lot, and at that of 
men who are deservedly fortunate ; for both these? 
are just and cause the worthy man to rejoice, because 
he cannot help hoping that what has happened to his 
like may also happen to himself. And all these 
feelings arise from the same character and _ their 
contraries from the contrary ; for he who is malicious 
is also envious, since, if the envious man is pained 
at another’s possession or acquisition of good fortune, 
he is bound to rejoice at the destruction or non- 
acquisition of the same. Wherefore all these 
emotions are a hindrance to pity, although they 
differ for the reasons stated; so that they are all 
equally useful for preventing any feeling of pity. 
Let us then first speak of indignation, the persons 
with whom men feel indignant, for what reasons, 
and in what frame of mind; and then proceed to 
the rest of the emotions. What we have just said 
will make matters clear. For if indignation is being 
pained at the sight of good fortune that is apparently 
undeserved, in the first place it is clear that. it is 
not possible to feel indignation at all good things ; ; 
for no one will be indignant with a man who is just 
or courageous, or may acquire any virtue (for one 
does not feel pity in the case of opposites of 
those qualities),? but men are indignant at wealth, 
power, in a word, at. all the advantages of which 
good men are worthy. [And those who possess natural 
advantages, such as noble birth, beauty, and all such 
must refer to the latter ; if his like is fortunate, he hopes he 
may be. 
> Because it is a man’s own fault, and pity is only felt for 
what is undeserved. p33 
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® The first part of the sentence is clear: men are indignant 
when what good men deserve is possessed by those who are 
not good. The literal translation of the text as it stands is: 
‘“Men are indignant... at all the advantages of which 
good men and those who possess natural advantages are 
worthy ”’; but this cannot be right, since there is nothing in 
natural advantages to arouse moral indignation, there is no 
question of their being deserved or undeserved. Something 
may have fallen out like ‘but they will not be indignant 
with those who possess natural advantages.” Roemer (Rhein. 
Mus. xxxix. p. 504) suggests : ovd’ el Ta hice exovoly ayaa 
(understanding veyecjoe rovros). 
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things.|* And since that which is old seems closely 
to resemble that which is natural, it follows that, if 
two parties have the same good, men are more 
indignant with the one who has recently acquired it 
and owes his prosperity to it; for the newly rich 
cause more annoyance than those who have long 
possessed or inherited wealth. The same applies to 
offices of state, power, numerous friends, virtuous 
children, and any other advantages of the kind. And 
if these advantages bring them some other advan- 
tage, men are equally indignant; for in this case 
also the newly rich who attain to office owing to 
their wealth cause more annoyance than those who 
have long been wealthy ; and similarly in all other 
cases of the same kind. The reason is that the 
latter seem to possess what belongs to them, the 
former not; for that which all along shows itself 
in the same light suggests a reality, so that the 
former seem to possess what is not theirs.2 And since 
every kind of good is not suitable to the first comer, 
but a certain proportion and suitability are necessary 
(as for instance beautiful weapons are not suitable 
to the just but to the courageous man, and dis- 
tinguished marriages not ta the newly rich but to 
the nobly born), if a virtuous man does not obtain 
what.is suitable to him, we feel indignant. Similarly, 
if the inferior contends with the superior, especially 
among those engaged in the same pursuit,—whence 
the saying of the poet, 


> doxe is a stronger word than palverOat, indicating an 
intellectual operation as opposed to an impression received 
through the senses. The idea is that where anything has 
been so long in a person’s Possession, it has come to be 
regarded as his by right. 
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@ Iliad, xi. 542. Only the first verse is given in the 
received text of Homer; the second is not found in any of 
the mss. The reference is to Cebriones, a son of Priam slain 
by Patroclus. 

> It has been suggested to insert uh before rvyxdywor: ‘if, 
although virtuous and worthy, they do not happen to possess 
such advantages.” 
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He avoided battle with Ajax, son of Telamon,? for Zeus 
was indignant with him, when he would fight with a better 
man; 


or, if the pursuit is not the same, wherever the inferior 
contends with the superior in anything whatever, as 
for instance, the musician with the just man; for 
justice is better than music. 

From this it is clear, then, with whom men are 
indignant and for what reasons; they are these or — 
of such a kind. Men are prone to indignation, first, 
if they happen to deserve or possess the greatest 
advantages, for it is not just that those who do not 
resemble them should be deemed worthy of the same 
advantages ; secondly, if they happen to be virtuous | 
and worthy,? for they both judge correctly and hate 
what is unjust.. And those who are ambitious and 
long for certain positions, especially if they are those 
which others, although unworthy, have obtained.’ 
And, in general, those who think themselves worthy 
of advantages of which they consider others un- 
worthy, are inclined to be indignant with the latter 
-and because of these advantages. This is why the 
servile and worthless and unambitious are not: in- 
clined to indignation ; for there is nothing of which 
they think themselves worthy. It is evident from 
this what kind of men they are whose ill fortunes, 
calamities, and lack of success must make us rejoice 
or at least feel no pain; for the opposites are clear 
from what has been said. If then the speaker puts 
the judges into such a frame of mind and proves 
that those who claim our pity (and the reasons why 
they do so) are unworthy to obtain it and deserve 


® Or, “ of which others happen to be unworthy.” 
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* If some one else possesses the one thing which they think 
necessary to complete their happiness, they are envious of 
him, because they consider it ought to be theirs. 
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that it should be refused them, then pity will be 
impossible. 

10. It is equally clear for what reason, and of 
whom, and in what frame of mind, men are envious, 
if envy is a kind of pain at the sight of good fortune 
in regard to the goods mentioned; in the case of 
those like themselves; and not for the sake of a 
man getting anything, but because of others possess- 
ing it. For those men will be envious who have, or 
seem to have, others “like” them. I mean like in 
birth, relationship, age, moral habit, reputation, and 
possessions. And those will be envious who possess all 
but one of these advantages? ; that is why those who 
attempt great things and succeed are envious, because 
they think that every one is trying to deprive them 
of their own. And those who are honoured for some 
special reason, especially for wisdom or happiness. 
And the ambitious are more envious than the un- . 
ambitious. And those who are wise in their own 
conceit, for they are ambitious of a reputation for 
wisdom; and, in general, those who wish to be 
distinguished in anything are envious in regard to it. 
' And the little-minded, because everything appears 
to them to be great. 

The advantages which excite envy have already 
been stated. Nearly all the actions or possessions 
which make men desire glory or honour and long for 
fame, and the favours of fortune, create envy, 
especially when men long for them themselves, or 
think that they have aright to them, or the possession 
of which makes them slightly superior or slightly 
inferior. 

And it is evident whom men envy, for it has just 
been stated by implication. They envy those who 
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@ According to the scholiast, from Aeschylus. 

> Two rocks at the east end of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
supposed to be the limit westwards of the ancient world. 

¢ That is, no one will attempt to compete with them in 
their special branch of study. Roemer reads kal mpds rods 
mepl Ta Towra, translated by Jebb as if there were a full 
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are near them in time, place, age, and reputation, 
whence it was said, 


Kinship knows how to envy also ; 4 


and those with whom they are in rivalry, who are 
those just spoken of ; for no man tries to rival those 
who lived ten thousand years ago, or are about to 
be born, or are already dead; nor those who live 
near the Pillars of Hercules;® nor those who, in 
his own opinion or in that of others, are either far 
inferior or superior to him; and the people and things 
which one envies are on the same footing.° And 
since men strive for honour with those who are 
competitors, or rivals in love, in. short, with those 
who aim at the same things, they are bound to feel 
most envious of these ; whence the saying, 


Potter [being jealous] of potter.? 


And those who have succeeded with difficulty or have 
failed envy those whose success has been rapid. 
And those whose possessions or successes are a re- 
proach to themselves, and these, too, are those near 
or like them; for it is clear that it is their own 
fault that they do not obtain the same advantage, 
so that this pains and causes envy. And those who 
either have or have acquired what was naturally 
theirs or what they had once acquired ; this is why 
an older man is envious of a younger one. Those 
who have spent much envy those who have only 
spent little to obtain the same thing. And it is 
clear at what things and persons the envious rejoice, 
and in what frame of mind; for, as when they do 


stop at tmepéxew. ‘In like manner we vie with those 
engaged in such or such pursuits.” 
@ ii. 4. 21. 
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2 “* The same state of mind which is absent in the painful 
feeling will be present in the joy excited by the opposite 
occasions,” meaning that, if one set of circumstances pro- 
duces pain, the opposite will produce pleasure (Cope). Or, 
omitting ov« before éxovres, “‘ For in the same frame of 
mind as they are pained (at another’s good fortune) they 
will rejoice in the contrary state of things ’’ (at another’s bad 
fortune). 

» Something like ‘‘ although they are within their grasp ”” 
is needed to complete the sense. 
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not possess certain things, they are pained, so when 
they do possess them, they will rejoice in the opposite 
circumstances.“ So that if the judges are brought 
into that frame of mind, and those who claim their 
pity or any other boon are such as we have stated, 
it is plain that they will not obtain pity from those 
with whom the decision rests. 

11. The frame of mind in which men feel emula- 
tion, what things and persons give rise to it, will be 
clear from the following considerations. Let us 
assume that emulation is a feeling of pain at the 
evident presence of highly valued goods, which’ are 
possible for us to obtain, in the possession of those 
who naturally resemble us—pain not due to the fact 
that another possesses them. but to the fact that we 
ourselves do not. Emulation therefore is virtuous 
and characteristic of virtuous men, whereas envy is 
base and characteristic of base men; for the one, 
owing to emulation, fits himself to obtain such goods, 
while the object of the other, owing to envy, is to 
prevent his neighbour possessing them. Necessarily, 
. then, those are emulous who hold that they have a 
claim to goods that they do not possess; for no 
one claims what seems impossible. Hence the 
young and high-minded are emulous. And so are 
those who possess such advantages as are worthy of 
honourable men, which include wealth, a number of 
friends, positions of office, and all similar things. 
For, believing it their duty to be good, because such 
goods naturally belong to those who are good, they 
strive to preserve them. And those are emulous, 
whom others think worthy of them. Honours ob- 
tained by ancestors, kinsfolk, intimates, nation, or 
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CnAwrikol mept Tatra: olkela yap otovrar adrots 

4civat, Kat d&or tovTwy. ef 8 éeorl Cndwra Ta 
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6 prjropes, mdvres ot Ta Tovatra Suvdpevor. Kal 
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pinot, » pidot rodoi. 7 ods roAXol Oavpdlovow, 

77) ods adTot Bavpalovow. Kal dv €maivou Kal 
eykwpia A€yovra: 7 bo mounTav 7) Aoyoypadav. 
Katadpovodar dé TOV évavriwy evaytiov yap 
lirw Karappovnats eort, Kal TO ndoby T@ Kara- 
dpoveiv. dvdyen d€ Tods oUTws ExovTas WoTE bn- 
Adoai Twas 7 Cndodobar, Katappovntixods eivat 
ToUTw TE Kal emt TovToLs dooL Ta evayTia KAKA 
éyovot Tov ayalay tdv Cnrdwrdv. 810 modAAdKis 
Katadpovotor Tay evTVYoUVTWY, OTaV dvev TOV ev- 
tiuav ayabav trdpyn adtois y tUyn. 8. dv prev 


2 Spending one’s money benefits one’s neighbour to a 
certain extent, and beauty is always pleasant to look upon. 
One does not admire anyone because he is in good health, 
so much as because he is handsome. 

» “ Who have many acquaintances or friends ” (Jebb). 

© Noyoypdgo. means either the oldest Greek historians 
(or rather ‘‘chroniclers’’), or the writers of speeches for use 
in the law courts, or of panegyrics. 

4 «kal émt rovros. According to Cope, an unnecessary 
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city make men emulous in regard to such honours ; for 
they think that these honours really belong to them 
and that they are worthy of them. And if highly 
valued goods are the object of emulation, it neces- 
sarily follows that the virtues must be such and all 
things that are useful and beneficial to the rest. of 
mankind, for benefactors and virtuous men are 
honoured ; to these we may add all the goods which 
our neighbours can enjoy with us, such as wealth 
and beauty, rather than health.¢ 

It is also evident who are the objects of emulation ; 
for they are those who possess) these or similar 
goods, such as have already been spoken of, for 
instance, courage, wisdom, authority ; for those in 
authority, such as generals, orators, and all who have 
‘similar powers, can do good to many. And those 
whom many desire to be like, or to be their acquaint- 
ances or friends; ® those whom many or ourselves 
admire ; those who are praised or eulogized either 
by poets or by prose writers. The opposite char- 
_ acters we despise ; for contempt is the opposite of 
emulation, and the idea of emulation of the idea of 
contempt. And those who are in a condition which 
makes them emulate, or be emulated by, others, must 
be inclined to despise those persons? (and for that 
reason) who suffer from defects contrary to the 
good things which excite emulation. That is why 
we often despise those who are fortunate, whenever 
their good fortune is not accompanied by highly 
valued goods. The means of producing and destroy- 
parenthetical note (“‘and on such occasions’’). Jebb refers 
both. rovrwy and rovros to persons: ‘tend to show. contempt 
to or about those who.” The ‘‘reason”’ in the translation 


above is that they suffer from the want of ‘the highly 
valued goods.” 
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Kal o€VPvor Kat oior akodovdeiy TH Opuh, Kal 
yTTOUs €lot TOD Oupod: dia yap gdiAotyiay odK 
avexovtar oAvywpovpevor, add’ ayavakrotow, av 
6 olwvTar aduceiofar. Kal Pirdrysoe peev ciot, ad- 
Aov de purdvixor- drrepoxs yap erupt q vedrns, 
7 d€ vikn brepoxyy Tis. Kal dudw tabra aA ov 
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7 éxyer amrddbeypa eis "Audidpaov. Kal od Kaxonbes 


» 


@ The mioris 4O:x7 is resumed from ii. 1. 8. As the 7467 
and éées have been discussed already, only the ages and 
their character remain. 
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ing the various emotions in men, from which the 
methods of persuasion that concern them are derived, 
have now been stated. 

12. Let us now describe the nature of the char- 
acters of men according to their emotions, habits, 
ages, and fortunes. By the emotions I mean anger, 
desire, and the like, of which we have already spoken ; 
by habits virtues and vices, of which also we have 
previously spoken, as well as the kind of things men 
individually and deliberately choose and practise. 
The ages are youth, the prime of life, and old age. 
By fortune I mean noble birth, wealth, power, and 
their contraries, and, in general, good or bad fortune.* 

The young, as to character, are ready to desire 
and to carry out what they desire. Of the. bodily 
desires they chiefly obey those of sensual pleasure 
and these they are unable to control. Changeable 
in their desires and soon tiring of them, they desire 
with extreme ardour, but soon cool; for their will, 
like the hunger and thirst of the sick, is keen rather 
than strong. They are passionate, hot-tempered, 

and carried away by impulse, and unable to control 
their passion; for owing to their ambition they 
cannot endure to be slighted, and become indignant 
when they think they are being wronged. They are 
ambitious of honour, but more so of victory ; for 
youth desires superiority, and victory-is a kind of 
superiority. And their desire for both these is 
greater than their desire for money, to which they 
attach only the slightest value, because they have 
never yet experienced want, as Pittacus ° said in 
his pithy-remark on Amphiaraus. They are not ill- 


> One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
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@ Or, ‘‘they do not look at things in a bad light, but in a 
good,” i.e. they are not always ready to suspect. 

» Social convention is the only law that they. know, and 
they are ashamed if they violate it, because as yet they have 
no idea of higher laws which may command them to do so. 

¢ 00s ‘in the widest sense, includes all that is habitual 
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natured but simple-natured,” because they have never 
yet witnessed much depravity ; confiding, because 
they have as yet not been often deceived; full of 
hope, for they are naturally as hot-blooded as those 
who are drunken with wine, and besides they have 
not yet experienced many failures. For the most 
part they live in hope, for hope is concerned with 
the future as memory is with the past. For the 
young the future is long, the past short ; for in the 
morning of life it is not possible for them to re- 
member anything, but they have everything to hope ; 
which makes them easy to deceive, for they teadily 
hope. And they are more courageous, for they are 
full of passion and hope, and the former of these 
prevents them fearing, while the latter inspires them 
with confidence, for no one fears when angry, and 
hope of some advantage inspires confidence. And 
they are bashful, for as yet they fail to conceive of 
other things that are noble, but have been educated 
solely by convention.? They are high-minded, for 
they have not yet been humbled by life nor have 
they experienced the force of necessity ; further, 
there is high-mindedness in thinking oneself worthy 
of great things, a feeling which belongs to one who 
is full of hope. 

In their actions, they prefer the noble to the 
useful; their life is guided by their character ° rather 
than by calculation, for the latter aims at the useful, 
virtue at the noble. At this age more than any 
other they are fond of their friends and companions, 
because they take pleasure in living in company and 
as yet judge nothing by expediency, not even their 


and characteristic; in a limited sense, it expresses the habitual 
temper or disposition” (Twining). 
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@ One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. The maxim was 
Mynéev dyay, Ne quid nimis, Never go to extremes. 

> Or, “ better than they really are.” 

¢ One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
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friends. All their errors are due to excess and 
vehemence and their neglect of the maxim of Chilon,* 
for they do everything to excess, love, hate, and 
everything else. And they think they know every- 
thing, and confidently affirm it, and this is the cause 
of their excess in everything. If they do wrong, it 
is due to insolence, not to wickedness. And they are 
inclined to pity, because they think all men are 
virtuous and better than themselves®; for they 
measure their neighbours by their own inoffensive- 
ness, so that they think that they suffer undeservedly. 
And they are fond of laughter, and therefore witty ; 
for wit is cultured insolence. Such then is the 
character of the young. 

13..Older men and those who have passed their 
prime have in most cases characters opposite to those 
of the young. For, owing to their having lived many 
years and having been more often deceived by 
others or made more mistakes themselves, and since 
most human things turn out badly, they are positive 
about nothing, and in everything they show an 
“excessive lack of energy. They always “ think,” 
but “ know ”’ nothing ; and in their hesitation they 
always add “perhaps,” or “maybe”; all their 
statements are of this kind, never unqualified. They 
are malicious ; for malice consists in looking upon 
the worse side of everything. Further, they are 
always suspicious owing to mistrust, and mistrustful 
owing to experience. And neither their love nor 
their hatred is strong for the same reasons; but, 
according to the precept of Bias,’ they love as if they 
would one day hate, and hate as if they would one 
day love. And they are little-minded, because they 
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have been humbled by life ; for they desire nothing 
great or uncommon, but only the necessaries of life. 
They are not generous, for property is one of these 
necessaries, and at the same time, they know from 
experience how hard it is to get and how easy to 
lose. And they are cowardly and inclined to antici- 
pate evil, for their state of mind is the opposite of 
that of the young; they are chilled, whereas the 
young are hot, so that old age paves the way for 
cowardice, for fear is a kind of chill. And they are 
fond of life, especially in their last days, because 
desire is directed towards that which is absent and 
men especially desire what they lack. And they 
are unduly selfish, for this also is littleness of mind. 
And they live not for the noble, but for the useful, 
more than they ought, because they are selfish ; for 
the useful is a good for the individual, whereas the 
noble is good absolutely. 

And they are rather shameless than modest ; for 
since they do not care for the noble so much as for 
the useful, they pay little attention to what people 
think. And they are little given to hope owing to 
‘their experience, for things that happen are mostly 
bad and at all events generally turn out for the 
worse, and also owing to their cowardice. They live 
in memory rather than in hope; for the life that 
remains to them is short, but that which is past is 
long, and hope belongs to the future, memory to the 
past. This is the reason of their loquacity ; for they 
are incessantly talking of the past, because they take 
pleasure in recollection. Their outbursts of anger 
are violent, but feeble; of their desires some have 
ceased, while others are weak, so that they neither 
feel them nor act in accordance with them, but only 
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@ Or, “speeches which resemble (or reflect) it” (their 
character). 
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from motives of gain. Hence men of this age are 
regarded as self-controlled, for their desires have slack- 
ened, and they are slaves to gain. In their manner 
of life there is more calculation than moral character, 
for calculation is concerned with that which is useful, 
moral character with virtue. If they commit acts of 
injustice it is due to vice rather than to insolence. 
The old, like the young, are inclined to pity, but 
not for the same reason ; the latter show pity from 
humanity, the former from weakness, because they 
think that they are on the point of suffering all kinds 
of misfortunes, and this is one of the reasons that 
incline men to pity.. That is why the. old are 
querulous, and neither witty nor fond of laughter ; 
for a querulous disposition is the opposite of a love 
of laughter. Such are the characters of the young 
- and older men. Wherefore, since all men are willing 
to listen to speeches which harmonize with their 
own character and to speakers who resemble them,? 
it is easy to see what language we must employ so 
that both ourselves and our speeches may appear to 
be of such and such a character. 

14. It is evident that the character of those in the 
prime of life will be the mean between that of the 
other two, if the excess in each case be removed. 
At this age, men are neither over-confident, which 
would show rashness, nor too fearful, but preserving 
a right attitude in regard to both, neither trusting 
nor distrusting all, but judging rather in accordance 
with actual facts. Their rule of conduct is neither 
the noble nor the useful alone, but both at once. 
They are neither parsimonious nor prodigal, but 
preserve the due mean. It is the same in regard to 
passion and desire. Their ‘self-control is combined 
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avdpetor pera owhpootvyns. ev yap Tots véows Kal 
Tots yépovot Sunpynta taba: elol yap ot pev vEot 
avdpetor Kal adxoAaorot, of 8€ mpeoBdrepor owppoves 
Kat Sevrot. os dé Kabddov elzety, doa pev Sunpynrac 
7 veoTns Kat TO yihpas TOV OdedAiwwv, TabTa dudw 
Exovaw, 6oa oo drrepBaMovow H  €Adelzrovot, 
4rovtwv TO peTplov Kal TO apudTTov. aKpualer dé 
TO pev COpa dao Tov TpiaKovTa er@v HEXpe TOV 
mevre Kal TpidKovra, o) dé = foxy, mEept Ta évds deity 
TEVTHKOVTA. qepl pev oby vedrnTos Kal yhpws 
Kal aKuhs, Toiwy AO&dv exaoTdv éeoTw, €ipyalw 
TooavTa. 
15. Tept dé TOV did TUXNS yeyvopeveny ayalarv, 
dv’ 60a atr&v Kal ra On roid drra ovpBaiver 
2 Tots dvOpesrrous, Aeyopev efeEs. evyevelas pev 
obv 700s eo TO pirorysdrepov elvae TOV KeKTY- 
pevov adriv: dmavres yap, tay brdpyn Tt, mpos 
ToOTO owpevew eiWfacw, 7 8 edyevera evTysoTyns 
Tis mpoyovwy éoTiv. Kal KatappovntiKoy Kal 
TOV ouoleny €oTl Tots Tpoyovols Tots avrav, d.dTt 
Téppw Tara aor 7 i) eyyvs yoyropeva evTysorepa 
3 Kal evadaldverra. €oTe b€ evyeves pev Kara THY 
Tob yévous apeTyy, yevvatoy d€ KaTa TO pr e€- 
ioracbar ths dicews: omep ws emt TO TOAD od 
ovpPaiver tots edyevéow, add’ eiolv of moddAoi 
edteXels: popa yap Tis €oTw ev Tots yéveow avdpav 
@omep ev Tols Kata Tas YwWpas yuyvomevols, Kal 
eviote av } ayaldv TO yévos, eyyivovrar did Twos 
xpovov avopes TepiTTol, KaTELTA TAaAW avadidwow. 
efioratar dé Ta pev edhva yévn els paviKwTepa 


* i.e. the advantages and distinctions the family possessed 
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with courage and their courage with self-control, 
whereas in the young and old these qualities are 
found separately ; for the young are courageous but 
without self-control, the old are self-controlled but 
cowardly. Speaking generally, all the advantages 
that youth and old age possess separately, those in 
the prime of life possess combined ; and all cases of 
excess or defect in the other two are replaced by 
due moderation and fitness. The body is most fully 
developed from thirty to thirty-five years of age, the 
mind at about forty-nine. Let this suffice for youth, 
old age, and the prime of life, and the characters 
which belong to each, . 

15, Let us next speak of the goods that are due 
to fortune, all those, at least, which produce certain 
characters in men. A characteristic of noble birth 
is that he who possesses it is more ambitious ; for all 
men, when they start with any good, are accustomed 
to heap it up, and noble birth is a heritage of 
honour from one’s ancestors, Such men are prone to 
look down even upon those who are as important as 

_their ancestors, because the same things * are more 
honourable and inspire greater vanity when remote 
than when they are recent. The idea of noble birth 
refers to excellence of race, that of noble character 
to not degenerating from the family type, a quality 
not as a rule found in those of noble birth, most of 
whom are good for nothing. For in the generations 
of men there is a kind of crop as in the fruits of the 
field ; sometimes, if the race is good, for a certain 
period men out of the common are born in it, and 
then it deteriorates. Highly gifted families often 


of old: such distinctions, when possessed by those of later 
date, are less thought of. 
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” a ae) , 
On, ofov ot am’ ?AAKiBiadov Kal of azo Avovuciov 
~ , ‘ 
Tov mpotépov, Ta d€ oTdowa eis aPeArepiay Kat 
vwOpdrynta, ofov of amd Kiwwvos Kat IepixAdous 
kal Uwepatovs. 
~ Yj a 
16. T@ dé wrovTwm a emerar On, emimodns 
> A > ral ae ¢€ \ \ \ i: / 
eotly idely dmaow: bBprotal yap Kal brepyjpavot, 
TATXOVTES TL UTO THS KTHTEWS TOD TAOUTOU: Wa- 
mEep yap €xovTes dravra tayaba ovTw didKewrau: 
\ A 2 a aA 
6 yap trAcbros otov Ty Tis THs alas TOV GArwv, 
510 daiverar wvia dmavrTa eivat avrod. Kal Tpv- 
A ‘ Ad. \ A \ \ Ai 
depot Kal cadaKwves, Tpupepol ev dia THY TpUd?yY 
SN lod 
Kal THY evderEw THs eVdayovias, caddkwves Se 
A /, \ \ / > / / 
Kat oddouor Sia TO Tavras eiwOévar dvaTpiBew 
> > ~ 
mTEpt TO epwmevov Kal Bavualopevoy ta’ adtav, 
\ a W ~ \ ” “ \ > o 
Kat T@ oleafar Cydrobv tovs adAovs a Kal adrol. 
\ lol 
dua d€ Kal eikdTws TobTo mdaxovow: moAAol ydp 
elow ot Sedpuevor Tav exdvTwv. S0ev Kal TO 
Liywvidov eipyntar wept TOV copay. Kat mAovoiwy 
\ a ‘Ts > 
mpos Thy yuvaika THY ‘lépwvos epowevyv morepov 
yevéobar Kpeittrov mAovovov 7 aoddv: mAovarov 
aA % \ \ mv Chin me Y cal ~ 
elmetv' Tovs acophovs yap édyn dpav emi tais Ta&v 
, , / \ \ 
mAovatwy Ovpais SwatpiBovras. Kat TO olecbat 
ag€tous elvar apyew: éxew yap olovrar dv evexev 
> 
apyew aéwov. Kal ws ev kehadraiw, avonrov ed- 


4 Saiuovos 00s mAovTov éoriv. duadéeper dé Tots 


VEewoTL KEKTHMEVOLS Kal Tois mdAa TA TON TO 
damavra wadAdov Kal davAdrepa Ta Kaka Exew Tods 
veomAovTous’ Womep yap amraidevaia tAovTOU earl 
TO vedmAovTov elvat. Kal adiKypata adiucodow 
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degenerate into maniacs, as, for example, the de- 
scendants of Alcibiades and the elder Dionysius ; 
those that are stable into fools and dullards, like the 
descendants of Cimon, Pericles, and Socrates. 

16. The characters which accompany wealth are 
plain for all to see. The wealthy are insolent and © 
arrogant, being mentally affected by the acquisition 
of wealth, for they seem to think that they possess 
all good things ;. for wealth is a kind of standard of 
value of everything else, so that everything seems 
purchasable by it. They are luxurious and swaggerers, 
luxurious because of their luxury and the display of 
their prosperity, swaggerers and ill-mannered because 
all men are accustomed to devote their attention to 
what they like and admire, and the rich suppose that 
what they themselves are emulous of is the object 
of all other men’s emulation. At the same time this © 
feeling is not unreasonable ; for those who have need 
of the wealthy are many in number. Hence the 
answer of Simonides to the wife of Hiero concerning 
the wise and the rich, when she asked which was 
preferable, to be wise or to be rich. “ Rich,” he 
~ answered, “ for we see the wise spending their time 
at the doors of the rich.” And the rich think they 
are worthy to rule, because they believe they possess 
that which makes them so.* Ina word, the character 
of the rich man is that of a fool favoured by fortune. 
At the same time there is a difference between the 
character of the newly rich and of those whose wealth 
is of long standing, because the former have the vices 
of wealth in a greater degree and more; for, so 
to say, they have not been educated to the use of 
wealth. Their unjust acts are not due to malice, 


@ ** What makes power worth having ” (Cope). 
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2 4, LAAG AY \ ¢€ AY A de 
od KakoupyiKd, GAAd Ta pev bPpioTiKa Ta de 
akpatevtiKd, olov els aikiay Kal provyetay. 

AY 

17. ‘Opoiws 8€ Kal mepi duvduews oxedov Ta 

a Ca @. ” \ \ \ A > XM 
mAciora davepd eorw HOn: Ta pev yap TA adTa exer 
€ uA ~ , \ \ / / 

27 dvvayis TH TAoVTw Ta Se BeATiw: PrroTywoTepor 
yap Kat avdpwdéorepol eior Ta HON of Suvdpevor 
Saal / \ \ FEY led a 7 > if 
Tt&v tAovoiwy dia TO efiecbar epywv doa e€ovoia 
3avTots mparrew Sia THY Sdvayw. Kal omovda- 

, > 
oTiucwrepor Sid TO ev errysedcia elvar, avayKalo- 
4 pevot oKorrety TA Tepl THY SvvamW. Kal GEpVoTEpot 
7 Bapvrepor move? yap eudaveorépovs To aéiwpua, 
810 prerpialovow: Eor dé 4 cepvorns padak) Kat 
evoyrnpuwy BapTns. Kady adiK@ow, od piKpadiKynTat 
elow adAAd peyadddiKor. 

¢ > > , A \ / ~ > VA A 

Ppp se) edruxia Kara Ta wopia TAY eipnLevey EXEL 

/ 
Ta HO: els yop Tadra ouvrelvovow at peyvorat 
Soxotoa elvar edruyliat, Kal re els edTEKViaY Kai 
18991b TA KATA TO COuwa ayala tapackevdler 4 edtvxia 
6 wAcoventety. tvrepnpavutepor pev ovy Kal a- 
Aoytordtepor Oia THY edTvxiay <iciv, ev 8 aKoAov- 
Get BéAtiorov HOos TH edrvyxla, dte PiAdPeot «iar 
\ 4 Lal 

Kal Exovot mpos TO Oeidv ws, muoTevovTes Sid 
TO. yuyvopeva ayala amo THs TUXNS. TEpl pev 
otv Tay Kal? TAuciay Kal TUXNY av elpyrau: 
Ta yap evavTia TOV cipnucvwv ex TOV evayTiwv 


@ éy émiedela: “ because they are administrators ”’ (Jebb). 
> The three divisions are noble birth, wealth, and power. 
The meaning is that the highest kinds of good fortune tend 
or converge to these (?.e. to noble birth, wealth, and power). 
kara Ta wopia might also mean ‘‘in part.’? Hobbes, in his 
Brief of the Art of Rhetorick, paraphrases: ‘the manners 
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but partly to insolence, partly to incontinence, which 
tends to make them commit assault and battery and 
adultery. 

17. In regard to power, nearly all the characters 
to which it gives rise are equally clear ; for power, 
compared with wealth, exhibits partly identical, and 
partly superior characteristics. Thus, the powerful 
are more ambitious and more manly in character 
than the rich, since they aim at the performance of 
deeds which their power gives them the opportunity 
of carrying out. And they are more energetic; for 
being obliged to look after their power, they are 
always on the watch. And they are dignified rather 
than heavily pompous ; for their rank renders them 
more conspicuous, so that they avoid excess; and 
this dignity is a mild and decent pomposity. And 
their wrongdoings are never petty, but great. 

Good fortune in its divisions ® exhibits characters 
corresponding to those which have just been men- 
tioned; for those which appear to be the most 
_ important kinds of good fortune tend in their direc- 
tion; further, good fortune furnishes advantages 
over others in the blessing of children and bodily 
goods. Now, although men are more arrogant and 
thoughtless owing to good fortune, it is accompanied 
by a most precious quality. Fortunate men stand 
in a certain relation to the divinity and love the 
gods, having confidence in them owing to the benefits 
they have received from fortune. We have spoken ° 
of the characters associated with different ages and 
fortunes ; the opposite characters to those described, 


of men that prosper, are compounded of the manners of the 
nobility, the rich, and those that are in power, for to some of 
these all prosperity appertains.”’ 
© ji, 12-14; ii. 15-17. 
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davepd éorw, olov mévytos Kal arvyods 700s Kal 
aduvarov. 

18. ’Ezet 8? 4) TOv mOavadv AdSywv xphos mpos 
Kpiow éoTt (mept @v yap topev Kal Kexpixaper, 
ovdev ett det Adyou), Eat. S€, dv TE TPOS Eva TIS 
T@ AOyw xXpwpevos TMpoTpéemNn 7) amoTpEeTN, olov 
ot vouderobyres movodow  melOovTes (ovdev yep 
HTTOV KpUTns 6 els Ov yap det metoa, otrTds €oTw 
wos aTrArAds elmrety KpiT7s), €dv TE Tpos dyupioBnrobvra. 
édv TE mp0s timdbeow Aéyn tls, opotws: T yap 
oye _dvdyny, xphola Kai dvaupety ravavria, 
mpos & worTep audioByTobyra tov Adyov Tovetrat. 
WaatvTws dé Kal év Tols emidetKTLKOIs* MoTrEp yap 
mpos KpiTnvy tov Oewpdov' 6 Adyos ovvéoTynKeV. 
dAws dé povos éorly amrA@s Kpitns ev Tots moAL- 
TiKOls ay@ow 6 TA Cyrovpeva Kpivov" Th TE Yop 
apidroBynrovpeva Cnretraw TOS EXEL, kat mept Ov 
BovAevovtrar. epi dé Ta&v Kara Tas Touretas 
HOGv ev rots ovpBovrevtikots elpyrar mpdtepor. 
wore Siwwpiopevov dy ein ms te Kal bia Tivwv 
Tovs Adyous 7OuKovs TounTéov. 


4 Having dealt with ethical and pathetic proofs, Aristotle 
proceeds to the discussion of topics of enthymemes common 
to all three kinds of Rhetoric. The difficulty in the Greek 
lies in the absence of a suitable apodosis to the long sentence 
beginning éei 6¢ 4 rGv midaveéyv. Grammatically, it might be 
ore diwpicpévor dv etn, but it by no means follows that ‘‘ since 
the employment of persuasive speeches is directed towards a 


judgement . . . therefore it has been determined how... 
we must make our speeches ethical.” Spengel, regarding 
émel dé. . . Bovevovrar merely as an enlargement of ii. 1, 2, 


brackets the passage. Cope suggests that something has 
fallen out after BovAevovrar: “Since in all the three kinds of 
Rhetoric the object is to secure a judgement, [I have shown 
how to put the judges into a certain frame of mind in the 
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for instance, of the poor, of the unfortunate, and of 
the weak, are obvious from their opposites. 

18.¢ Now the employment of persuasive speeches 
is directed towards a judgement; for when a thing 
is known and judged, there is no longer any need of 
argument. And there is judgement, whether a 
speaker addresses himself to a single individual and 
makes use of his speech to exhort or dissuade, as 
those do who give advice or try to persuade, for this 
single individual is equally a judge, since, speaking 
generally, he who has to be persuaded is a judge ; 
if the speaker is arguing against an opponent or 
against some theory, it is just the same, for it is 
necessary to make use of speech to destroy the 
opposing arguments, against which he speaks as if 
they were the actual opponent; and similarly in 
epideictic speeches, for the speech is put together 
with reference to the spectator as if he were a judge. 
Generally speaking, however, only he who decides 
questions at issue in civil controversies ° is a judge 
in the proper sense of the word, for in judicial cases 
the point at issue is the state of the case, in de- 
liberative the subjects of deliberation.© We have 
already spoken of the characters of forms of govern- 
ment in treating of deliberative rhetoric,? so that it 
has been determined how and by what means we 
must make our speeches conform to those characters. 


discussion of the characters and emotions]. I have also 
spoken of the characters of the forms of government; so 
that this part of the subject need no longer detain us.” It 
is generally agreed that we have not the chapter as originally 
arranged, although it is not supposed that any part of it is 
non-Aristotelian (see Cope and note in Jebb’s translation). 
» Both forensic and deliberative. 
¢ Or, ‘for in both forensic and deliberative arguments the 
issue is the state of the case.” Fiche Bs te 
? 2 
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2 °Emet 3€ epi Exactov pev yéevos T&Y Adywv 
erepov Hv TO TEAS, TEept amravTwr 8 adrav eiAnupe- 
var dd€a1 Kal mpotdces elo, e€ av Tas mores 
fépovor Kat: cupBovdcvovtes Kal emiderkvdprevot 
Kat dpdioByntodvres, ett 8 e& Gv 7HOtKovS Tods 
Adyous evdexerat Troveiv, Kal Tept TOUTWY SiwpLoTaL, 

3 Aourov Hiv SueADeiy wept TOV Kowav: Tac yap 
dvaykaiov Ta mept Tod duvatod Kal advydrov 
mpooxphoba ev tois Adyous, Kal Tovs ey ws 
gota tovs S€ ws yéeyove meipacbar Secxvdvar. 

4éru O€ mept peyelovs Kowov anavTwy éoTi TOV 
Aoywv: xp@vrar yap mdvres TH prevoby Kal avEew 
Kat ovpBovdcvovtes Kal eraivodvTes 1 weyovTes 

5 Kal KaTnyopotvTes 7 amodoyotpevor. tTovTwy de 

13922 Svopto0évrwy trept Te EvOvUNnUaTwY KoWh Treipatapev 
elmety, el TL €xowev, Kal TEpl TapaderypaTwV, OTWS 
Ta Aouad mpoobevTes dtrodOpev THv €€ apyfs Tpd- 
Beow. ort dé THY Kowdv To pwev avew oikevoTatov 
Tots émideiKTiKois, WomTEp ElpnTal, TO dé yeyoves 
tots Suxavixots (mepl TovTwy yap 7 Kplois), TO de 
duvarov Kal eadpevov Tots cupBovdAcuTiKots. 

19. IIparov pev obv mepi dSvvarot Kal advvdrov 
Aéywpev. av 81) Tobvaytiov 7 Svvatov 7} elvar 7 
yevéoOar, Kal TO evavtiov dd€evev av civar Svvarov: 
otov ef duvarov dvOpwrov byacOAvar, Kal voonoat 
% yap adr? Svvapis TOY evartinv, 4} evaytia. Kal 


Ch Fes 3 > 3. 4-8, ¢ 34,93 10-15. 
43, 9. 40. Amplication is to be understood of the 
exaggeration of both great and small things. It is most 
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Now, since each kind of Rhetoric, as was said,* has 
its own special end, and in regard to all of them we 
have gathered popular opinions and premises whence 
men derive their proofs in deliberative, epideictic, 
and judicial speeches,® and, further, we have deter- 
mined ° the special rules according to which it is 
possible to make our speeches ethical, it only remains 
to discuss the topics common to the three kinds of 
rhetoric. For all orators are obliged, in their 
speeches, also to make use of the topic of the possible 
and impossible, and to endeavour to show, some of 
them that a thing will happen, others that it has 
happened. Further, the-topic-of magnitude is 
common to all kinds of Rhetoric, for all men employ 
extenuation or amplification whether deliberating, 
praising or blaming, accusing or defending. When 
these topics have been determined, we will endeavour 
to say what we can in general about enthymemes 
and examples, in order that, when we have added 
what remains, we may carry out what we proposed 
at the outset. Now, of the commonplaces amplifica- 
- tion is most appropriate to epideictic rhetoric, as has 
been stated ;¢ the past to forensic, since things past 
are the subject of judgement ; and the possible and 
future to deliberative. 

19. Let us first speak of the possible and the im- 
possible. If of two contrary things it is possible 
that one should exist or come into existence, then 
it would seem that the other is equally possible ; for. 
instance, if a man can be cured, he can also be ill ; 
for the potentiality of contraries, qua contraries, is 


suited to epideictic oratory, in which there is no doubt as 
to the facts; so that it is only necessary to accentuate their 
importance or non-importance. 
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2ei TO dpovov Suvardv, Kal TO Gpotov. Kal et TO 
3 xarerurepov Suvardv, Kal TO pdov. Kat et TO 
4 o7ovdatov Kat Kaddv yevéobar Suvarov, Kal dAws 
duvatov yevecBat: xaderrwtepov yap Kadny oiKiav 
57) oiKlay eivar. Kat od 7 apy Sivata yevécda, 
Kat To Tédos: oddev yap yiyverat ovo” dpxerau 
ylyvecbar tev aduvarooy, olov TO ovpLeTpov TH 
Sudjterpov eivar ovr’ av dpfavro yeyvectau ouTe 
ylyverar. Kal ob TO TeAos, Kal % apy Suvari: 
6dmavra yap e€ dpyfs ylyverar. Kal et TO Vorepov 
TH ovoia 7 TH yeveoer Svvarov yevécDar, Kal TO 
mpoTepov, otov ef avdpa yeveoat duvardv, kal matda* 
mpotepov yap ekelvo ylyverau: Kal €i maida, Kal 
7 dvdpa* apx7 yap exelvn. Kal adv épws 7 emOupia, 
dvoe eotiv: ovdels yap TeV advvarav épa odd 
8 emiOupet Ws emi TO OAV. Kal av emoTHuat eiot 
Kat téxyvai, duvvara tadra Kal elvas Kal yeveobar. 
9 Kal dowv 7) apy?) THS yeveoews ev TOUTOLS eoTl a 
jucts avayKdoamev av 7) Teloayev’ Tatra 8 
10 €oTlv dv Kpeitrovs 7 KUpioe H PiAot. Kal Ov TA 
pepn Suvata, Kal TO GAov. Kal dv 7d dAov duvaror, 
Kal Ta pbepn Ws emt TO TOAV: El yap TMpPdoXLoLa 
Kat Kedarls Kal yxuTav dvvatar yeveoPa, Kat 
trodnuara Suvarov yevécbar, Kat <i dbrodrpara, 
ll Kal mpdcxiopa Kal Kedadrls Kal yirwv. Kal «t TO 


* As a general rule, from their nature as contraries, 
although it may not be true in particular cases. Ifa man 
is ill, he may also be well, although in particular cases 
certain qualities may make him more liable to one or the 
other, ¢g. he may suffer from an incurable disease 
(Schrader). 
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the same.? Similarly, if of two like things the one 
is possible, so also is the other. And if the harder 
of two things is possible, so also is the easier. And 
if it is possible for a thing to be made excellent or 
beautiful, it is possible for it to be made in general ; 
for it is harder for a beautiful house to be made than 
amere house.? Again, if the beginning is possible, so 
also is the end; for no impossible thing comes, or 
begins to come, into existence ; for instance, that the 
diameter of a square should be commensurable with 
the side of a square is neither possible nor could be 
possible. And when the end is possible, so also is the 
beginning ; for all things arise froma beginning. And 
if that which is subsequent in being or generation can 
come into being, so then can that which is antecedent ; 
for instance, if a man can come into being, so can 
a child, for the child is antecedent ; and similarly, 
if a child can come into being, so can a man, for the 
child is a beginning. And things which we love or 
desire naturally are possible; for as a rule no one 
loves the impossible or desires it. And those things 
‘which form the subject of sciences or arts can also 
exist and come into existence. And so with all 
those things, the productive principles of which re- 
side in those things which we can control by force 
or persuasion, when they depend upon those whose 
superiors, masters, or friends we are. And if the 
parts are possible, so also is the whole; and if the 
whole is possible, so also are the parts, speaking 
generally ; for instance, if the front, toe-cap, and 
upper leather,° can be made, then shoes can be 
made, and if shoes, then the above parts. And if 


> An argument a fortiori. If a beautiful house can be 
built, so can a house of any kind; for this is easier. 
The meaning of the Greek words is quite uncertain. i 
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, ¢ Pe’. A , \ \ > 
1392 b yevos dAov Tov Suvarav yevéobar, Kai To €idos, 
\ > N ™ \ \ / @ ? a / 
kal ei TO eldos, Kal TO yevos, otov ei TrAciov yeveoOat 
duvarov, Kal Tpinpyn, Kal ei Tpinpyn, Kal zAoiov. 
crm , A \ ” , Ae 
12 kal <i Odrepov THv mpos GAAnAa medvKdtwv, Kal 
Oarepov, otov ef dumAdotov, Kal jpwov, Kal ef jutov, 
13 kal durAdowv. Kal ei avev Téxvys Kal TapacKevAs 
\ , a \ , A 3? / 
duvarov yeveobar, waAAov bia TéxvNs Kat emyseAcias 
ie oe AVS / ” 
duvatov: dbev Kai “Aydbwve eipnras 


Kal pny Ta ev ye xp?) TEXYN TMpdoceW, TA Se - 
Hiv avaykn Kal tUXn Tpooylyverat. 


14 Kal ef Tois xelpoot Kal yrToo. Kal appoveoTéepots 
dvvardv, Kal Tots evavtiois paAAov, Womep Kal 
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a T.G.F. p. 165. 
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the whole genus is among things possible to be made, 
so is the species, and if the species, so the genus ; 
for example, if a vessel can be built, so can a trireme, 
if a trireme can, so can a vessel: If of two naturally 
corresponding things one is possible, so also is the 
other ; for instance, if the double is possible, so is 
the half, if the half, so the double. If a thing can 
be made without art or preparation, much the more 
can it be made with the help of art and carefulness. 
Whence it was said by Agathon @: 


And moreover we haye to do some things by art, while 
others fall to our lot by compulsion or chance. 


And if a thing is possible for those who are inferior, 
or weaker, or less intelligent, it will be still more so 
for those whose qualities are the opposite; as 
Isocrates said, it would be very strange if he were 
unable by himself to find out what Euthynus had 
learnt [with the help of others]. As for the im- 
_ possible, it is clear that there is a supply of arguments 
to, be derived from the opposite of what has been said 
about the possible. 

The question whether a thing has or has not 
happened must be considered from the following 
points of view. In the first place, if that which is 
naturally less likely has happened, then that which 
is more likely will most probably have happened. If 
that which usually happens afterwards has happened, 
then that which precedes must also have happened ; 
for instance, if a man has forgotten a thing, he must 
once have learnt it. If aman was able and wished 
to do a thing, he has done it ; for all men do a thing, 
when they are able and resolve to do it, for nothing 
hinders them. Further, if a man wished to do it 
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and there was no external obstacle; if he was able 
to do it and was in a state of anger ; if he was able 
and desired to do it; for men as a rule, whenever 
they can, do those things which they long for, the 
vicious owing to want of self-control, the virtuous 
because they desire what is good. And if anything 
was on the point of being done, it most probably 
was done ; for it is likely that one who was on the 
point of doing something has carried it out. And if 
all the natural antecedents or causes of a thing have 
happened ; for instance, if it has lightened, it has 
also thundered ; and if a man has already attempted 
a crime, he-has also committed it. And if all the 
natural consequences or motives of actions have 
happened, then the antecedent or the cause has 
happened ; for instance, if it has thundered, it has 
also lightened, and if a man has committed a crime, 
he has also attempted it. Of all these things some 
are so related necessarily, others only as a general 
rule. To establish that a thing has not happened, 
it is evident that our argument must be derived from 
the opposite of what has been said. 
_ In regard to the future, it is clear that one can 
argue in the same way; for if we are able and wish to 
do a thing, it will be done ; and so too will those things 
which desire, anger, and reasoning urge us to do, if we 
have the power. For this reason also, if a man has 
an eager desire, or intention, of doing a thing, it will 
probably be done ; since, as a rule, things that are 
about to happen are more likely to happen than those 
which are not. And if all the natural antecedents 
have happened ; for instance, if the sky is cloudy, it 
will probably rain. And if one thing has been done 
with a view to another, it is probable that the latter 
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1 Spengel’s alteration of the Paris ms, (A°) reading zapa- 

delymara Neyer. 
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will also be done; for instance, if a foundation 
has been laid, a house will probably be built. 

What we have previously said clearly shows the 
nature of the greatness and smallness of things, of 
the greater and less, and of things great and small 
generally. For, when treating of deliberative 
rhetoric,? we spoke of greatness of goods, and of the 
greater and less generally. Therefore, since in each 
branch of Rhetoric the end set before it is a good, 
such as the expedient, the noble, or the just, it is 
evident that all must take the materials of amplifica- 
tion from these. To make any further inquiry as to 
magnitude and superiority absolutely would be waste 
of words ; for the particular has more authority than 
the general for practical purposes. Let this suffice 
for the possible and impossible; for the question 
whether a thing has happened, or will happen, or 
not ; and for the greatness or smallness of things. 

20. It remains to speak of the proofs common to 
-all branches of Rhetoric, since the particular proofs 
have been discussed. ‘These common proofs are of 
two kinds, example and enthymeme (for the maxim 
is part of anenthymeme). Let us then first speak of 
the example ; for the example resembles induction, 
and induction is a beginning.? 

There are two kinds of examples; namely, one 
which consists in relating things that have happened 
before, and another in inventing them oneself. The 
latter are subdivided into comparisons or fables, such 
as those of Aesop and the Libyan.° It would be an 

eae 

> As a starting-point and first principle of knowledge. 

¢ The Libyan fables were of African origin. They are 


mentioned by Quintilian (Inst. Orat. v. 11. 20) and belonged 
to the class of animal fables. 
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@ The zapa8ond7 as understood by Aristotle is a comparison 
and application of cases easily supposable and such as occur 
in real life, for the purpose of illustrating the point in ques- 
tion ; the fable, on the other hand, is pure fiction. 
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instance of the historical kind of example, if one 
were to say that it is necessary to make preparations 
against the Great King and not to allow him to 
subdue Egypt; for Darius did not cross over to 
Greece until he had obtained possession of Egypt ; 
but as soon as he had done so, he did. Again, 
Xerxes did not attack us until he had obtained 
possession of that country, but when he had, he 
crossed over; consequently, if the present Great 
King shall do the same, he will cross over, wherefore 
it must not be allowed. Comparison is illustrated 
by the sayings of Socrates ; for instance, if one were 
to say that magistrates should-not-be chosen by lot, 
for this would be the same as choosing as representa- 
tive athletes not those competent to contend, but 
those on whom the lot falls ; or as choosing any of 
the sailors as the man who should take the helm, as 
if it were right that the choice should be decided by 
lot, not by a man’s knowledge.* 

A fable, to give an example, is that of Stesichorus 
concerning Phalaris, or that of Aesop on behalf of 
‘the demagogue. For Stesichorus, when the people 
of Himera had chosen Phalaris dictator and were on 
the point of giving him a body-guard, after many 
arguments related a fable to them: “A horse was 
in sole occupation of a meadow. A stag having 
come and done much damage to the pasture, the 
horse, wishing to avenge himself on the stag, asked 
a man whether he could help him to punish the stag. 
The man consented, on condition that the horse 
submitted to the bit and allowed him to mount him 
javelins in hand. The horse agreed to the terms 
and the man mounted him, but instead of obtaining 
vengeance on the stag, the horse from that time 
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« “Literary knowledge” (Jebb); “literature” (Cope, 
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became the man’s slave. So then,” said he, ‘‘ do 
you take care lest, in your desire to avenge your- 
selves on the enemy, you be treated like the horse. 
You already have the bit, since you have chosen a 
dictator ; if you give him a body-guard and allow 
him to mount you, you will at once be the slaves of 
Phalaris.” Aesop, when defending at Samos a 
demagogue who was being tried for his life, related 
the following anecdote. “A fox, while crossing a 
river, was driven into a ravine. Being unable to get 
out, she was for a long time in sore distress, and a 
number of dog-fleas clung to her skin. A hedgehog, 
wandering about, saw her-and, moved with com- 
passion, asked her if he should remove the fleas. 
The fox refused and when the hedgehog asked the 
reason, she answered: ‘They are already full of 
me and draw little blood ; but if you take them away, 
others will come that are hungry and will drain what 
remains to me. You in like manner, O Samians, 
will suffer no more harm from this man, for he is 
wealthy ; but if you put him to death, others will 
come who are poor, who will steal and squander your 
public funds.” Fables are suitable for public speak- 
ing, and they have this advantage that, while it is 
difficult to find similar things that have really hap- 
pened in the past, it is easier to invent fables ; for 
they must be invented, like comparisons, if a man 
is capable of seizing the analogy ; and this is easy if 
one studies philosophy.? Thus, while the lessons con- 
veyed by fables are easier to provide, those derived 
from facts are more useful for deliberative oratory, 
because as a rule the future resembles the past. 


Introd. p. 256, who, however, in his annotated ed. explains: 
‘intellectual study and mental exercises in general ”’). 
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«If we have no enthymemes, we must use examples 
instead of them; for they are useful for persuasion, 
although they do not really demonstrate anything. If we 
have enthymemes, we must use examples in corroboration 
of them (see 21, 3 note). 
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If we have no enthymemes, we must employ 
examples as demonstrative proofs, for. conviction is 
produced by these; but if we have them, examples 
must be used as evidence and as a kind of epilogue 
to the enthymemes.* For if they stand first, they 
resemble inducticn, and induction is not suitable to 
rhetorical speeches except in very few cases ; if they 
stand last they resemble evidence, and a witness is in 
every case likely to induce belief. Wherefore also 
it is necessary to quote a number of examples if they 
are put first, but one alone is sufficient if they are put 
last ; for even a single trustworthy witness is of use. 
We have thusstated howmany kindsof examples there 
are, and how and when they should be made use of. 

21. In regard to the use of maxims, it will most 
readily be evident on what subjects, and on what 
occasions, and by whom it is appropriate that maxims 
should be employed in speeches, after a maxim has 
been defined. Now, a maxim is a statement, not how- 
. ever concerning particulars, as, for instance, what sort 
of 2 man Iphicrates was, but general; it does not even 
deal with all general things, as for instance that the 
straight is the opposite of the crooked, but with the 
objects of human actions, and with what should be 
chosen or avoided with reference to them. And as the 
enthymeme is, we may say,’ the syllogism dealing with 
such things, maxims are the premises or conclusions 
of enthymemes without the syllogism. For example: 

No man who is sensible ought to have his children taught 
to be excessively clever,° 
is a maxim; but when the why and the wherefore 
are added, the whole makes an enthymeme; for 
instance, ; 


» Putting the comma, after oxedév. ¢ Kur. Medea, 296. 
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a “ The idle habits which they contract ’’ (Cope). 

> Kuripides, Stheneboea (frag. 661, T.G.F.). 

¢ Kuripides, Hecuba, 858. 

4 Maxims with an epilogue are (1) imperfect enthymemes, 
or (2) enthymematic in character, but not in form; those 
without an epilogue are (1) such as are well known, or (2) 
such as are clear as soon as they are uttered. 
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for, not to speak of the charge of idleness brought against 
them,’ they earn jealous hostility from the citizens. 


Another example : 

There is no man who is happy in everything ; > 
or, 

There is no man who is really free. 


The latter is a maxim, but taken with the next verse 
it is an enthymeme : 


for he is the slave of either wealth or fortune.°¢ 


Now, if a maxim is what we have stated, it follows 
that maxims are of four kinds ; for they are either 
accompanied by an epilogue or not.? Now all those 
that state anything that is contrary to the general 
opinion or is a matter of dispute, need demonstrative 
proof; but those that do not, need no epilogue,’ 
either because they are already known, as, for in- 
stance, 

Health is a most excellent thing for a man, at least in our | 
Opinion,’ 
for this is generally agreed ; or because, no sooner 
are they uttered than they are clear to those who 
consider them, for instance, 


He is no lover who does not love always.9 


As for the maxims that are accompanied by an 
epilogue, some form part of an enthymeme, as 


¢ Something added as a supplementary proof, the why 
and the wherefore ; in iii. 19 it is used for the peroration of 
a speech. 

# From Simonides or Epicharmus. 

¢ Euripides, Troades, 1051. 
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youn xpHobar +e oupTepdopare, olov et tis 
elzrou ‘€y@ pev obv, erred7) oUTE POoveicbar Set 
ovr’ apyov evar, od pry xpHvat mavdevecOa,” 7 
TOTO mpoeuovra. ememety TA ep.mpoadev. mept 
dé TOV pw) TapaddEwy adirAwY S€, mpooriOevTa TO 

8 OLoTL orpoyyvAwrara. apporre. 8° ev rots Towov- 
Tos Kal TO Aaxcovira dmopleypwara Kal Ta 
aiveyparadn, otov ce Tus Aéyer dmep Urnatxopos 
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o See.§ 2, 

prhey: partake of the nature of, but not of the form of, 
enthymemes. 

¢ Author unknown (T7.G.F. p. 854). 
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No one who is segsible, etc.,? 


while others are enthymematic, but are not part of an 
enthymeme ;° and these are most highly esteemed. 
Such are those maxims in which the reason of what 
is said is apparent: for instance, 


Being a mortal, do not nourish immortal wrath ; ¢ 


to say that one should not always nourish immortal 
wrath is a maxim, but the addition “ being a mortal” 
states the reason. It is the same with 


A mortal should have mortal, not immortal thoughts.¢ 


It is evident, therefore, from what has been said, 
how many kinds of maxims there are, and to what 
it is appropriate to apply them in each case. For 
in the case of matters of dispute or what is contrary 
to the general opinion, the epilogue is necessary ; 
but either the epilogue may be put first and the 
conclusion used as a maxim, as, for example, if one 
were to say, “ As for me, since one ought neither to 
be the object of jealousy nor to be idle, I say that 
children ought not to be educated”; or put the 
maxim first and append the epilogue. In all cases 
where the statements made, although not para- 
doxical, are obscure, the reason should be added as 
concisely as possible. In such cases Laconic apo- 
phthegms and riddling sayings are suitable; as, for 
instance, to say what Stesichorus said to the Locrians, 
that they ought not to be insolent, lest their cicadas 
should be forced to chirp from the ground. The 
use of maxims is suitable for one who is advanced 

@ According to Bentley, from Epicharmus. 


¢ Meaning that the land would be devastated and the 
trees cut down. 
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‘ > 
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\ > ‘ A > a ~ > ~ A , A A 
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, a , , A , 
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12 "Ere evar Tv mapoywudy Kal yvOpmat iow, 
13 ofov mapowia ““’Arruxos mdpoixos.’ det dé Tas 
yopas Aéyew Kat Tapa Ta Sednpoctevpeva (Aéyw 
dé Sednpoorevpeva. olov To Tv@6 cavrév Kal To 
Mndev dyay), orav 7) 76 700s paivecBar perry 
BeArwov, 7 madnrucds elpnuevn H. eat d€ mrabn- 
TKN) ev, olov el Tis opytlouevos dain peddos 
@ Tliad, xii. 243. > Iliad, xviii. 309. OMamon lai 

4 Cf. Thucydides, i. 70, where the Corinthians complain 

of the lack of energy shown by the Spartans, as compared 


with their-own restless and troublesome neighbours, the 
Athenians. 
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in years, and in regard to things in which one has 
experience ; since the use of maxims before such an 
age is unseemly, as also is story-telling; and to 
speak about things of which one has no experience 
shows foolishness and lack of education. A sufficient 
proof of this is that rustics especially are fond of 
coining maxims and ready to make display of them. 

To express in general terms what is not general is 
especially suitable in complaint or exaggeration, and 
then either at the beginning or after the demonstra- 
tion. One should even make use of common and 
frequently quoted maxims, if they are useful; for 
because they are common, they seem to be true, 
since all as it were acknowledge them as such ; for 
instance, one who is exhorting his soldiers to brave 
danger before having sacrificed may say, 


The best of omens is to defend one’s country,* 
and if they are inferior in numbers, 
The chances of war are the same for both,? 


_and if advising them to destroy the children of the 
enemy even though they are innocent of wrong, 


Foolish is he who, having slain the father, suffers the 
children to live.¢ 


Further, some proverbs are also maxims; for 
example, “ An Attic neighbour.” 4? Maxims should 
also be used even when contrary to the most popular 
sayings, such as “ Know thyself” and “ Nothing in 
excess,” either when one’s character is thereby likely 
to appear better, or if they are expressed in the 
language of passion. It would be an instance of the 
latter if a man in a rage were to say, “ It is not 
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@ «Want of cultivation and intelligence’’ (Cope). “*-dmour- 
propre’ (St. Hilaire). 
' » Jn reference to their own particular case. 
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true that a man should know himself; at any rate, 
such a man as this, if he had known himself, would 
never have claimed the chief command.” And one’s 
character would appear better, if one were to say 
that it is not right, as men say, to love as if one 
were bound to hate, but.rather to hate as if one were 
bound to love. The moral purpose also should be 
made clear by the language, or else one should add 
the reason; for example, either by saying “ that it 
is right to love, not as men say, but as if one were 
going to love for ever, for the other kind of love 
would imply treachery ”’ ; or thus, “ The maxim does 
_ not please me, for the true friend should love as if 
he were going to love for ever. Nor do I approve 
the maxim ‘ Nothing in excess,’ for one cannot hate 
the wicked too much.” 

Further, maxims are of great assistance to speakers, 
first, because of the vulgarity ¢ of the hearers, who are 
pleased if an orator, speaking generally, hits upon 
the opinions which they specially hold.? What I 
mean will be clear from the following, and also how 
one should hunt for maxims. The maxim, as we 
have said, is a statement of the general ; accordingly, 
the hearers are pleased to hear stated in general 
terms the opinion which they have already specially 
formed. For instance, a man who happened to have 
bad neighbours or children would welcome any one’s 
statement that nothing is more troublesome than 
neighbours or more stupid than to beget children. 
Wherefore the speaker should endeavour to guess 
how his hearers formed their preconceived, opinions 
and what they are, and then express himself in 
general terms in regard to them. This is one of 
the advantages of the use of maxims, but another 
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2 The conclusion must not be reached by means of a long 
series of arguments, as it were strung together in a chain: 
cp. i. 2. 12, where the hearers are spoken of as unable to 
take in at a glance a long series of arguments or “to follow a 
jong chain of reasoning’ (ode AoyiferOar mbppwHer), 
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is greater ; for it makes speeches ethical. Speeches 
have this character, in which the moral purpose is 
clear. And this is the effect of all maxims, because 
he who employs them in a general manner declares 
his moral preferences ; if then the maxims are good, 
they show the speaker also to be a man of good 
character. Let this suffice for what we had to say 
concerning maxims, their nature, how many kinds of 
them there are, the way they should be used, and 
what their advantages are. 

22. Let us now speak of enthymemes in general 
and the manner of looking for them, and next of 
their topics ; for each of these things is different in 
kind. We have already said that the enthymeme is 
a kind of syllogism, what makes it so, and in what it 
differs from the dialectic syllogisms ; for the con- 
clusion must neither be drawn from too far back ? nor 
should it include all the steps of the argument. In 
the first case its length causes obscurity, in the 
second, it is simply a waste of words, because it 
states much that is obvious. It is this that makes 
‘the ignorant more persuasive than the educated in 
the presence. of crowds; as the poets say, “ the 
ignorant are more skilled at speaking before a 
mob.” ® For the educated use commonplaces and 
generalities, whereas the ignorant speak of what they 
know and of what more nearly concerns the audience. 
Wherefore one must not argue from all possible 
opinions, but only from suchas are definite and 
admitted, for instance, either by the judges them- 
selves or by those of whose judgement they approve. 
Further, it should be clear that this is the opinion 


> Euripides, Hippolytus, 989. 
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8 EVOL KaTNOpovaL Kal amoAoyobrrat. ovdev dé 
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of all or most of the hearers ; and again, conclusions 
should not be drawn from necessary premises alone, 
but also from those which are only true as a rule. 
First of all, then, it must be understood that, in 
regard to the subject of our speech or reasoning, 
whether it be political or of any other kind, it is 
necessary to be also acquainted with the elements 
of the question, either entirely or in part ; for if you 
know none of these things, you will have nothing 
from which to draw a conclusion. I should like to 
know, for instance, how we are to give advice to the 
Athenians as to making war or not, if we do not 
know in what their strength consists, whether it is 
naval, military, or both, how great it is, their sources 
of revenue, their friends and enemies, and further, 
what wars they have already waged, with what 
success, and all similar things? Again, how could 
we praise them, if we did not know of the naval 
engagement at Salamis or the battle of Marathon, 
or what they did for the Heraclidae, and other 
similar things? for men always base their praise 
upon what really are, or are thought to be, glorious 
deeds. Similarly, they base their censure upon 
actions that are contrary to these, examining whether 
those censured have really, or seem to have, com- 
mitted them; for example, that the Athenians sub- 
jugated the Greeks, and reduced to slavery the 
Aeginetans and Potidaeans who had fought with 
distinction on their side against the barbarians, and 
all such acts, and whatever other similar offences 
may have been committed by them. Similarly, in 
accusation and defence, speakers argue from an 
‘examination of the circumstances of the case. It 
makes no difference in doing this, whether it is a 
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SOne by, means of the speech it is impossible to prove 
anything otherwise ”’ (Cope). 


i. 14. mp@ror: i.e. ** the speaker’s chief care should be...’ 
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question of Athenians or Lacedaemonians, of a man 
or a god. For, when advising Achilles, praising or 
censuring, accusing or defending him, we must grasp 
all that really belongs, or appears to belong to him, 
in order that we may praise or censure in accordance 
with this, if there is anything noble or disgraceful ; 
defend or accuse, if there is anything just or unjust ; 
advise, if there is anything expedient or harmful. 
And similarly in regard to any subject whatever. 
For instance, in regard to justice, whether it is good 
or not, we must consider the question in the light 
of what is inherent in justice or the good. 

Therefore, since it is evident that all men follow 
this procedure in demonstration, whether they reason 
strictly or loosely—since they do not derive their 
arguments from all things indiscriminately, but from 
what is inherent in each particular subject, and 
reason makes it clear that it is impossible to prove 
anything in any other way ?—it is evidently neces- 
sary, as has been stated in the Topics,’ to have 
first on each subject a selection of premises about 
_ probabilities and what is most suitable. As for those 
to be used in sudden emergencies, the same method 
of inquiry must be adopted; we must look, not at 
what is indefinite but at what is inherent in the 
subject treated of in the speech, marking off as many 
facts as possible, particularly those intimately con- 
nected with the subject ; for the more facts one has, 
the easier it is to demonstrate, and the more closely 
connected they are with the subject, the more suit- 
able are they and less common.’. By common I mean, 
for instance, praising Achilles because he is a man, 

¢ The more suitable they will be, and the less they will 
resemble ordinary, trivial generalities. 
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exovra of Témou e€erleypevar yap at mpoTdoets 

\ o¢ , > 7 9 9 a Petey \ 
mTept Ekaorov eiow, wor e&€ adv Set dépew Ta 
> , / \ > ~ na lod av ~ 
evOuunuata Tomwv trepi ayabod 7) KaKkod 7 Kadod 
7 alcxpod 7 dikaiov 7) adiKov, Kal mept Tav HOD 
kal mabnudtwv Kal e€ewv woatTws ciAnupévor 

aA > 

17 Hiv brdpxovor mpdorepov ot Témor. ett 8 aAdov 

1397a TPOTIOV. «KAOdAOV mept amavrwv AdBwpev, Kal 


«The demonstrative enthymeme draws its conclusion 
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or one of the demigods, or because he went on the 
expedition against Troy ; for this is applicable to 
many others as well, so that such praise is no more 
suited to Achilles than to Diomedes. By particular 
Imean what belongs to Achilles, but to no one else; 
for instance, to have slain Hector, the bravest. of the 
Trojans, and Cycnus, who prevented all the Greeks 
from disembarking, being invulnerable; to have 
gone to the war when very young, and without 
having taken the oath ; and all such things. 

One method of selection then, and this the first, 
is the topical. Let us now speak of the elements of 
enthymemes (by element and topic of enthymeme I 
mean the same thing). But let us first make some 
necessary remarks. There are two kinds of enthy- 
memes, the one demonstrative, which proves that a 
thing is or is not, and the other refutative, the two 
differing like refutation and syllogism in Dialectic. 
The demonstrative enthymeme draws conclusions 
from admitted premises, the refutative draws con- 
clusions disputed by the adversary.2 We know 
nearly all the general heads of each of the special 
topics that are useful or necessary ; for the proposi- 
tions relating to each have been selected, so that 
we have in like manner already established all the 
topics from which enthymemes may be derived on 
the subject of good or bad, fair or foul, just or 
unjust, characters, emotions, and habits. Let us 
now endeavour to find topics about enthymemes in 
general in another way, noting in passing ® those 
from facts admitted by the opponent; the refutative draws 
its conclusion from the same, but the conclusion is one 
which is disputed by the opponent. 

> Or, ‘‘ noting in addition ”’ (Victorius); or, ‘“ pointing 
out, side by side ’’ (Jebb). 
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: 
Réeywpmev Tapaonmawopevor Tos éAeyKTiKods Kal 
Tovs amodeiKTLKOvs Kal Tos THY patvomevwv 
evOupnpdtwv, odk dvrwy dé evOuunudtwr, émelmep 

OA at , \ v4 \ 
ovde ovdAdoyiopav. Snrdwl&vtwy b€ Tov’TwY, TeEpi 
TOV Aboewv Kal evoracewy Siopiowuev, mo0ev 
def mpos Ta evOupnuara pépew. 

23. “Eort 8’ «is pev TOTS Trav SeveTuK@y ex 
Tov evaytiwv: det yap oKxomeiy «i TH evavtiw TO 
evavTiov vTdapyeEl, avaipodvTa prev el pur) UmTapxXet, 
KkatacKevalovra dé «i vadpyer, olov dt. TO ow- 

~ > / A A > / / na 
dpovely ayabdv: To yap akodaoraivew BrAaBepov. 7 
ws ev T@ Meoonuiakd: ei yap 6 moAcuwos altios 
TOV TapovTwy KakOv, pera THS elpyvys Sel erav- 
opbdioacba. 


w \ LANDY A ~ / 

elmep yap ovd€é Tots Kakds Sedpaxdow 
> , / > > N ~ 
akovoiws dikaov «is dpyny mecetv, 

209 O48" > , = , , 
otd’ av avayxacbeis tis €b Spdon Twa, 
~ / > AQ? > / < 
mpoonKov eoTt THOS dhetrAccOau xapw. 


GAN eimep early ev Bporois pevdnyopety 
mbave, vopilew ypn oe Kal Tovvaytiov, 
amiot’ aAnOA modAa ovpBaivew Bo oan. 


2 "Ados ek Tv Opoiwy mrdcewv: dpoiws yap 
Set drdpyew 7) put) Urdpxew, olov dtu Td dikasovy 
od may ayabdv: Kal yap dv TO dixaiws: viv 8 ox 
atperov TO dikaiws anobaveiv. 

38 "AMos ex tdv mpds dAdyda: <i yap Barépw 
dmdapxet TO KAaAdS 7 SiKaiws Tovfoat, Oatépw Tod 

2 Assuming that self-control is good, then if the opposite 
of good (that is, bad) can be predicated of lack of self- 


control, this proves the truth of the first proposition; other- 
wise, it may be refuted. 
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which are refutative and those which are demon- 
strative, and those of apparent enthymemes, which 
are not really enthymemes, since they are not 
syllogisms. After this has been made clear, we will 
settle the question of solutions and objections, and 
whence they must be derived to refute enthymemes. 

23. One topic of demonstrative enthymemes is 
derived from opposites ; for it is necessary to con- 
sider whether one opposite is predicable of the other, 
as a means of destroying an argument, if it is not, 
as a means of constructing one, if it is ; ¢ for instance, 
self-control is good, for lack of self-control is harmful ; 
or as in the Messeniacus,® 


If the war is responsible for the present evils, one must 
repair them with the aid of peace. 


And, 


For if it is unfair to be angry with those who have done 
wrong unintentionally, it is not fitting to feel beholden to 
one who is forced to do us good.° 


Or, 


If men are in the habit of gaining credit for false state- 
ments, you must also admit the contrary, that men often 
disbelieve what is true.? 

Another topic is derived from similar inflexions, for 
in like’ manner the derivatives must either be pre- 
dicable of the subject or not ; for instance, that the 
just is not entirely good, for in that case good would 
be predicable of anything that happens justly ; but 
to be justly put to death is not desirable. 

Another topic is derived from relative terms. For 
if to have done rightly or justly may be predicated 
of one, then to have suffered similarly may be 

> Of. i. 13. 2 note. ¢ Authorship unknown. 

4 Euripides, Thyestes (Frag. 396, T.G.F.). 
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memovbevan, Kal ef KeAedoar, Kal TO memounKevat, 
ofov ws oO eAcbons Atopedav mept TOV reddy “el 
yap pnd div aloxpov TO Twde€Iv, odd” Hpiv TO 
wdvetoba.” Kat ef TH memovOdr. tO Kartds 7 
Sixaiws tmdpyet, Kal TH TounoavTs, Kal ef TO 
TomoavTt, Kat TH memovOdTt. E€oTt 8 ev TovTW 
TrapaAoyioacbat: et yap SiKcaiws émabev ru, SuKaiws 
merrovbev, aan’ tows ody v7 God. 510 det oKorrety 
Xwpis ra dEvos 6 mabey abet Kal 6 Tounoas 
moujoae, eira xpHobau Omorépws Apmorret: eviore 
yap Svapuvet TO ToLooTOV Kal Ovdev KwWAVEL, WoTEP 
ev TH ’AAkpaiwv Td Ocodéxtov 


pntépa dé THv onv ov Tis eorvyer BpoTrav; 
g¢not 8 azoKpwopevos “adda SdiadraBovta xpr) 
a ” > es A lol > / ~ 
oKoTrety. épomevns dé THs *“AAdeoiBoias mds, 
broAaBuv dyot 
\ \ lal ” > \ A \ a“ 
THhv pev Oavety expwav, ewe Se put) KTaVvELV. 


kal olov 7 mept Anpoobévous Sixn Kal T&v azo- 
Krewdvtwy Nixavopa: émel yap Sixaiws expiOnoav 
amoxreivat, duxaiws edo€ev amobaveiv. Kal wept TOO 
OnBynow amofavevros, mepi ob éxédevoe Kpivar et 
dixatos Hv amobaveiv, Ws ovK GduKOV Ov TO aTrOKTEtVaL 
Tov diKaiws amobavevra. 


@ The argument is that if there was no disgrace in selling: 
the right of farming the taxes, there could be none in 
purchasing this right. 

> Pupil of Plato and Isocrates, great friend of Aristotle, 
the author of fifty tragedies and also of an “‘ Art’ of Rhetoric. 
Alcmaeon murdered his mother Eriphyle. Alphesiboea, his 
wife, says to him, Was not your mother hated? To this he 
replied, Yes, but there is a distinction; they said she de- 
served to die, but not at my hands. 
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predicated of the other; there is the same relation 
between having ordered and having carried out, as 
Diomedon the tax-gatherer said about the taxes, “ If 
selling is not disgraceful for you, neither is buying 
disgraceful for us.”* And if rightly or justly can be 
predicated of the sufferer, it can equally be predicated 
of the one who inflicts suffering ; if of the latter, 
then also of the former. However, in this there is 
room for a fallacy. For if a man has suffered justly, 
he has suffered justly, but perhaps not at your hands. 
Wherefore one must consider separately whether the 
sufferer deserves to suffer, and whether he who inflicts 
suffering is the right person to-doso, and then make 
use of the argument either way; for sometimes 
there is a difference in such a case, and nothing 
prevents [its being argued], as in the Alcmaeon of 
Theodectes ° : 


And did no one of mortals loathe thy mother ? 


Alemaeon replied : ““ We must make a division before 
we examine the matter.” And when Alphesiboea 
. asked “‘ How ? ”’, he rejoined, 

Their decision was that she should die, but that it was not 
for me to kill her. 
Another example may be found in the trial of 
Demosthenes and those who slew Nicanor.’ For 
since it was decided that they had justly slain him, 
it was thought that he had been justly put to death. 
Again, in the case of the man-who was murdered at 
Thebes, when the defendants demanded that the 
judges should decide whether the murdered man 
deserved to die, since a man who deserved it could 
be put to death without injustice. 


* Nothing is known of this trial. 
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4 "Ados é« tod waMov Kal Arrov, ofov “et pnd? 
feot mdvra icacr, oxoAR ot ye avOpwrou: 
TotTo yap cor, el @ paMov av vmdpyow pn 
Umdpxet, dfjAov ort ous é WTrov. To 8 Ot Tovs 
mAnotov Tuner os ye wat TOV Tarépa, ex Tod, €f 
TO Jyrrov dmdpxer, Kal TO paMov dmdpxet, Ka? 
Om0repov ay ben deiEar, <t? ore Ura pyet <i” OTL 


Bou. éru ef unre aAov pjre rrov: Gbev elpynras 


a , 
Kat aos poev oiKTpos Tatoas amoAéoas TAT P* 
324 )8 D> sys) 2 \ > , s 
Oweds ) ap OvKXt KAewov amroAecas yovov ; 


kal ott, e@ unde Onoeds HdiKnoev, odd’ *AXeE- 
avdpos, Kal ef und’ ot Tuvdapidat, odd’ AAdEavdpos, 
kat ef IldtpoxAov “Exrwp, cal ’AyirdAda ’AXeE- 
avdpos. Kal €t pnd? of aAAou Texvira padror, ove” 
ot prooogor. Kal ef pnd of otpatnyot padhor, 
ort WTTOvrae moArdKis, odd of coduorat. Kal 
ore “et Set Tov udrny Tijs dpeTépas ddéns emt- 
prerciobat, Kat opas ais TOv ‘EM yjvev.” 
6 ”AdXXos eK TOO Tov Xpovov oKorrelv, olov ws 
"Iduxparys €v Th mpos “App.odiov, ore “eb mply 
Tovfoar nélovv Ths elxdves Tuxety éav Trowjow, 


* The argument is that since men beat their fathers less 
commonly than they do their neighbours, if they beat their 
fathers they will also beat their neighbours, and the Paris 
ms. in a longer form of the argument has an explanatory 
addition to this effect, inserting after Urdpyer the words rovs 
yap marépas irrov TumTovow % Tovs mAnolor. 

In a similar passage in the Topics (ii. 10) elxés (or Soxobr) 
is inserted after ua@\\ov and #rrov. Welldon suggests that 
here also the reading should be 76 #rrov eixds and 7d m“a@d)ov 
elxés (Grote, Aristotle, p. 294). 

> From the Meleager of Antiphon (7.G.F. p. 885). 
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Another topic is derived from the more and less. 
For instance, if not even the gods know everything, 
hardly can men; for this amounts to saying that if 
a predicate, which is more probably affirmable of one 
thing, does not belong to it, it is clear that it does 
not belong to another of which it is less probably 
affirmable. And to say that a man who beats his 
father also beats his neighbours, is an instance of 
the rule that, if the less exists, the more also exists.4 
Hither of these arguments may be used, according 
as it is necessary to prove either that a predicate is 
affirmable or that it is not. Further, if there is no 
question of greater or less ; whence it was said, 


Thy father deserves to be pitied for having lost his children ; 
is not Oeneus then equally to be pitied for having lost an 
illustrious offspring ? ° 


Other instances are: if Theseus did no wrong,° 
neither did Alexander (Paris); if the sons of 
Tyndareus did no wrong, neither did Alexander ; 
and if Hector did no wrong in slaying Patroclus, 
neither did Alexander in slaying Achilles ; if no other 
professional men are contemptible, then neither are 
philosophers ; if generals are not despised because 
they are frequently defeated,4 neither are the 
sophists ; or, if it behoves a private citizen to take 
care of your reputation, it is your duty to take care 
of that of Greece. 

Another topic is derived from the consideration 
of time. Thus Iphicrates, in his speech against 
Harmodius, says: “If, before accomplishing any- 
thing, I had demanded the statue from you in the 

¢ In carrying off Helen. 


@ The Paris ms. has Qavarodvra, “ are put to death.” 
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edote dv: trounoavts 8 dp od Swcere; pun) Tolvuv 
aA A ic a 0 06 ie > val 0 a» 
peAXovres pev briaxvetabe, rabdvres 8° apatpetobe. 
a > 
1398a Kal mdAwW mpods TO OnBalovs dietvar Didurrov eis 
\ 7A / ov ce > A On ? @ cal 
thy “Artin, ote “et mpw BonPicar eis Dawxeis 
, » > ~ 
Hélov, UméaxyovTo av: ATomov ody El OidTe mpoEtTo 
Kat emlotrevoe pur) Sujcovow.” 
ww bi ~ ? / > ry A \ \ 
7 “AAos ex tav eipnucvwy Kal’ abrods mpos Tov 
> / la \ ec / @ > ~ , 
elrrovta* Suadéper S€ 6 TpoTos, oiov ev TH Tevxpw: 
veN > / Al / \ 2A ~ > vs 
@ expjoato “Iduxparns mpos *“Apiotopdvra, er 
Epomevos el mpodoin av Tas vats émi xprjwacw: ov. 
/ Ss 6 ”» 4 ie aN \ n BN 
fpdcKovtos bé “‘<ira’’ cimev “od pev adv ’Apioto- 
- ~ > nv / > A > n > / ” 
Ov odK av mpodoins, éywa 8 wv “Idixparns; 
det 8° dmdpyew paMov dy SoKobdyra adiKfoat 
> tal > A / a n / > ‘ 
exeivov: ef dé pu, yeAolov av davein, €t mpos 
> A / ~ af w > \ 
Apworeldnv Karnyopotvra tobré Tis elmevev, adda 
mpos amoriav ToD KaTynydpou: CAws yap BovAerau 6 
katnyopav BeAtiwy eivar Tob devyovtos: Tobr’ obv 
>? , Ups / an, , > Lig 
e€ehéyyew aei. Kalddov 8 dromds eoTw, dtav Tis 
ETLTYLG AAAOLS & AUTOS TrOLEL } TOLHCELEV GV, 1) TpPO- 
TpéTN TroLely A aVTOS j47) Trove? NSE TroLnceLev av. 


@ Fragment of a speech of Lysias. It was proposed to 
put up a statue to the famous Athenian general Iphicrates 
in honour of his defeat of the Spartans (392 8.c.). This was 
later opposed by Harmodius, probably a descendant of the 
tyrannicide. The speech, which is considered spurious, was 
called % rept ris eixdvos. 

» Or, ‘‘ the ways of doing this are various ”’ (Jebb). 

¢ The illustration is lost or perhaps purposely omitted as 
well known. The Teucer was a tragedy of Sophocles. 

4 Jt would be absurd to use such an argument against 
the accusation of a ‘‘just man”’ like Aristides, and to pre- 
tend that he is more likely to have committed the crime. It 
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event of my success, you would have granted it; 
will you then refuse it, now that I have succeeded ? 
Do not therefore make a promise when you expect 
something, and break it when you have received it.” 4 
Again, to persuade the Thebans to allow Philip to 
pass through their territory into Attica, they were 
told that “ if he had made this request before helping 
them against the Phocians, they would have pro- 
mised; it would be absurd, therefore, if they refused 
to let him through now, because he had thrown 
away his opportunity and had trusted them.” 

Another topic consists in turning upon the op- 
ponent what has been said-against ourselves ; and 
this is an excellent method.® For instance, in the 
Teucer® . . . and Iphicrates employed it against 
Aristophon, when he asked him whether he would 
have betrayed the fleet for a bribe ; when Aristophon 
said no, “Then,” retorted Iphicrates, “if you, 
Aristophon, would not have betrayed it, would I, 
Iphicrates, have done so?”’ But the opponent must 
be a man who seems the more likely to have com- 
mitted a crime ; otherwise, it would appear ridiculous, 
if anyone were to make use of such an argument in 
reference to such’ an opponent, for instance, as 
Aristides? ; it should only be used to discredit the 
accuser. For in general the accuser aspires to be 
better than the defendant; accordingly, it must 
always be shown that this is not the case. And 
generally, it is ridiculous for a man to reproach 
others for what he does or would do himself, or to 
encourage others to do what he does not or would 
not do himself. 


“must only be used when the opponent’s character is suspect, 
and lends itself to'such a retort. 
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”AMos e& opiopod, olov ott TO Saupeovioy ovdev 
cot adr’ 7 Geos 7; H Oeod ¢ epyov" KOLTOL doris olerat 
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eival. Kat os "Iducparys, OTe ‘yevvaldratos 6 
BéArtoros: Kai yap ‘A pyodiey Kat “Apuoroyetrove 
ovdev mpdotepov brpxe ‘yevvatov mp yervatov Tl 
mpatar. Kal OTL ovyyeveotepos adtos: “ta yoov 
épya avyyeveotepa eoTe Ta eua Tots ‘Appodiov 
kat “Apiotoyeirovos 4 Ta od.’ Kal ws & TO 
"AdcEdvdpw, ote mdvres av Opuodroyjnacevay Tovs [7) 

: 
Koopious ody €vos odparos ayamav daréhavow. Kab 
duo Looxpdrns ovK &bn Badilew ws >ApyéAaov- 
oBpw yep épn elvat TO p17) dvvacbat dtvacbau 
Spots: fa) mabevra, dorrep kat KakOs. mares 
yap obrot dpicdpevor Kat AaBovres TO Ti €or, 
avAdoyilovra mepi dv réyovow. 

"AMos &€k tod mocaxyds, olov ev trots TomKots 
mept Tod dpbds. 

"AMos ex Siaipécews, olov ei mavres TpLoOv 
evexev adikovow: 7 Tobde yap Eevexa 7) TOOdE 7) 
Tobde: Kal Sia pev Ta OVO advvVaToV, dia dé TO 
tpitov ovd avroi dacw. 


2 The reference is obviously to Socrates, who claimed that 
a daimonion (a certain divine principle that acted as his 
internal monitor) checked his action in many cases. When 
accused of not believing in the gods, he was able to prove, 
by his definition of the daimonion, that he was no atheist. 
Similarly, Iphicrates, by his definition of yevvatos and ovy- 
yevys could refute the allegation that he was ignoble and 
show that his deeds were more akin to those of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton than to those of his opponents. Paris could 
say that he was not intemperate, because he was satisfied 
with Helen alone. Lastly, Socrates refused an invitation 
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Another topic is derived from definition. For in- 
stance, that the daimonzon® is nothing else than a 
god or the work of a god; but he who thinks it to 
be the work of a god necessarily thinks that gods 
exist. When Iphicrates desired to prove that the 
best man is the noblest, he declared that there was 
nothing noble attaching to Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, before they did something noble; and, “I 
myself am more akin to them than you; at any 
rate, my deeds are more akin to theirs than yours.” 
And as it is said in the Alexander » that it would be 
generally admitted that men of disorderly passions 
are not satisfied with the enjoyment of one woman’s 
person alone. Also, the reason why Socrates refused 
to visit Archelaus, declaring that it was disgraceful 
not to be in a position to return a favour as well as 
aninjury.° In all these cases, it is by definition and 
the knowledge of what the thing is in itself that 
conclusions are drawn upon the subject in question. 

Another topic is derived from the different significa- 
tions of a word, as explained in the Topics, where the 
correct use of these terms has been discussed.? 

Another, from division. For example, “ There are 
always three motives for wrongdoing; two are 
excluded from consideration as impossible; as for 
the third, not even the accusers assert it.” 
to visit Archelaus, king of Macedonia, because he would 
be unable to return the benefits received, which would imply 
his being put to shame, and make the invitation a kind of 
*insult. 

PAOE Polycrates. 

¢ * Just as it is to requite them ot evil”? (Jebb). 

@ Supplying [AeAdxrar] rep! rod dp0&s [xpicOar avrots]. 
Others render: ‘‘in reference to the use of the word 6p0as”” 
(but 6p06s does not occur in the passage in the Topics, i. 
15). A suggested reading is rep! rovrov 6p0ds elpnra. 
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vov ... 67 A@nvatot Tots UoAwvos vopows xpyoa- 
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7 \ (4 A ¢ 4 / 
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eyevovTo Kal evdaydvycev 7) OAs. 


2 Mantias had one legitimate son Mantitheus and two 
illegitimate by a certain Plangon. Mantias at first refused» 
to acknowledge the latter as his sons, until the mother 
declared they were. 

> The name of the mother ; or simply, “the woman of 
Dodona,”’ like ‘‘ the woman of Peparethus.”’ 

© Others read roXiryy, “ although he was not their fellow- 
citizen ”’ (but Chios was one of the claimants to his birthplace). 
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Another, from induction. For instance, from the 
ease of the woman of Peparethus, it is argued that 
in matters of parentage women always discern the 
truth ; similarly, at Athens, when Mantias the orator 
was litigating with his son, the mother declared 
the truth ;? and again, at Thebes, when Ismenias 
and Stilbon were disputing about a child, Dodonis ® 
declared that Ismenias was its father, Therahseus 
being accordingly recognized as the son of Ismenias. 
There is another instance in the “law” of Theo- 
dectes: “If we do not entrust our own horses to 
those who have neglected the horses of others, or 
our ships to those who have upset the'ships of others ; 
then, if this is so in all cases, we must not entrust 
our own safety to those who have failed to preserve 
the safety of others.” Similarly, in order to prove 
that men of talent are everywhere honoured, 
Alcidamas said: “The Parians honoured Archi- 
lochus, in spite of his evil-speaking; the Chians 
_ Homer, although he had rendered no public services ;° 
the Mytilenaeans Sappho, although she was a 
woman ; the Lacedaemonians, by no means a people 
fond of learning, elected Chilon one of their senators ; 
the Italiotes honoured Pythagoras, and the Lampsa- 
cenes buried Anaxagoras, although he was a for- 
eigner, and still hold him in honour... .4 The 
Athenians were happy as long as they lived under 
the laws of Solon, and the Lasedaemobsane under 
those of Lycurgus ; and at Thebes, as soon as those 
who had the conduct of affairs became philosophers,¢ 
the city flourished.” 

4 Something has fallen out, what follows being intended 
to prove that the best rulers for a state are the philosophers. 


¢ Epaminondas and Pelopidas. One would rather expect, 
“as soon as philosophers had the conduct of affairs.” 
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@ Athenian ambassador to Sparta (371 8.c.), whose ag- 
gressive policy he attacked. His argument is that, if the 
Eumenides could agree without any loss of dignity to stand 
their trial before the Areopagus, as described in Aeschylus, 
surely Mixidemides could do the same. Nothing is known 
of Mixidemides, but it is clear that he refused to submit 
his case to it, when charged with some offence. 

> The story is told of “Agesipolis (which others read here) 
in Xenophon, Hellenica, iv. 7. 2. The Argives, when a 
Lacedaemonian army threatened to invade their territory, 
were in the habit of alleging that it was festival time, when 
there should be a holy truce. This obviously left the door 
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Another topic is that from a previous judgement 
in regard to the same or a similar or contrary matter, 
if possible when the judgement was unanimous or 
the same at all times; if not, when it was at least 
that of the majority, or of the wise, either all or 
most, or of the good; or of the judges themselves or 
of those whose judgement they accept, or of those 
whose judgement it is not possible to contradict, for 
instance, those in authority, or of those whose judge- 
ment it is unseemly to contradict, for instance, the 
gods, a father, or instructors ; as Sa tackles @ said in 
his attack on Mixidemides, ‘“‘ If the awful goddesses 
were content to stand their trial before the Areopagus, 
should not Mixidemides?”’’ Or Sappho, “ Deathis an 
evil; the gods have so decided, for otherwise they 
would die.” Or as Aristippus, when in his opinion 
Plato had expressed himself too presumptuously, 
said, “ Our friend at any rate never spoke like that,” 
referring to Socrates. Hegesippus,? after having 
_ first consulted the oracle at Olympia, asked the god 
at Delphi whether his opinion was the same as his 
father’s, meaning that it would be disgraceful to con- 
tradict him. Helen was a virtuous woman, wrote 
Isocrates, because Theseus so judged ; the same ap- 
plies to Alexander (Paris), whom the goddesses chose 
before others. Evagoras was virtuous, as Isocrates 
open to fraud, so Agesipolis (one of the Spartan kings) con- 
sulted the oracle of Zeus at Olympia to ask whether he was 
to respect such a truce. The reply of the oracle was that 
he might decline a truce fraudulently demanded. To confirm 
this, Agesipolis put the same question to Apollo: ‘Is your 
opinion as to the truce the same as that of your father 
(Zeus)?” ‘*Certainly,” answered Apollo. Agesipolis there- 
upon invaded Argos. The point is that really Apollo had 


little choice, since it would have been disgraceful for the son 
to contradict the father. 
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@ After his defeat at Aegospotami (405 B.c.) the Athenian 
general Conon, fearing for his life, took refuge with 
Evagoras, king of Cyprus—a proof, according to Aristotle, 
of the goodness of the latter. 

» Tf the genus can be affirmed of any subject, then one or 
other of the species, which make up the genus, must also be 
predicable of it. If the proposition to be maintained is, 
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says, for at any rate Conon? in his misfortune, 
passing over everyone else, sought his assistance. 
Another topic is that from enumerating the parts, 
as in the Topics: What kind of movement is the 
soul? for it must be this or that.2 There is an 
instance of this in the Socrates of Theodectes : ‘* What 
holy place has he profaned? Which of the gods 
recognized by the city has he neglected to honour ? ” 
Again, since in most human affairs the same thing 
is accompanied by some bad or good result, another 
topic consists in employing the consequence to ex- 
hort or dissuade, accuse or defend, praise or blame. 
For instance, education is attended by the evil of 
being envied, and by the good of being wise ; there- 
fore we should not be educated, for we should avoid 
being envied; nay rather, we should be educated, 
for we should be wise. This topic is identical with 
the “ Art” of Callippus, when you have also in- 
cluded the topic of the possible and the others which 
have been mentioned. 
Another topic may be employed when it is neces- 
‘sary to exhort or dissuade in regard to two opposites, 
and one has to employ the method previously 
stated in the case of both. But there is this differ- 
ence, that in the former case things of any kind 
whatever are opposed, in the latter opposites. For 
instance, a priestess refused to allow her son to 
speak in public ; “ For if,” said she, “‘ you say what 
is just, men will hate you; if you say what is unjust, 
the gods will.”’ On the other hand, “ you should 
the soul is moved, it is necessary to examine whether any 
of the different kinds of motion (increase, decrease, decay, 
change of place, generation, alteration) can be predicated of 
the soul. If not, the generic predicate is not applicable, 
and the proposition is refuted. 
: 311 
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2 The bad with the good. The exact meaning of 
Bdalcwors (see Glossary) has not been satisfactorily explained. 
In the definition given of the retortion of a dilemma, the two 
opposite things would be speaking truth or untruth; the two 
opposite consequences, pleasing men and pleasing God. 

° eg. aman may say that an honourable death should be 
preferred to a pleasant life, and honest poverty to ill-acquired 
wealth, whereas really he wishes the opposite. ‘If then his 
words are in accordance with his real wishes, he must be 
confronted with his public statements; if they are in accord- 
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speak in public; for if you say what is just, the 
gods will love you, if you say what is unjust, men 
will.” This is the same as the proverb, “To buy 
the swamp with the salt ” ¢; and retorting a dilemma 
on its proposer takes place when, two things being 
opposite, good and evil follow on each, the good’and 
evil being opposite like the things themselves. 

Again, since men do not praise the same things 
in public and in secret, but in public chiefly praise 
what is just and beautiful, and in secret rather wish 
for what is expedient, another topic consists in 
endeavouring to infer its opposite from one or 
other of these statements.? This topic is the most 
weighty of those that deal with paradox. 

Another topic is derived from analogy in things. 
For instance, Iphicrates, when they tried to force his 
son to perform public services because he was tall, 
although under the legal age, said: “ If you consider 
tall boys men, you must vote that short men are 
boys.” Similarly, Theodectes in his “ law,” ° says: 
“Since you bestow the rights of citizenship upon 
“mercenaries such as Strabax and Charidemus on 
account of their merits, will you not banish those 
of them who have wrought such irreparable mis- 
fortunes ? ” 

Another topic consists in concluding the identity 
of antecedents from the identity of results.? Thus 
Xenophanes said: “ There is as much impiety in 


ance with the latter, he must be confronted with his secret 
wishes. In either case he must fall into paradox, and con- 
tradict either his publicly expressed or secret opinions ~ 
(Sophistici Hlenchi, ii. 12, Poste’s translation). 

© This ‘law’ (already mentioned in 11) is said to have 
been an oration on the legal position of mercenaries. 

4 Cause and effect. 
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@ Tsocrates, Antidosis, 173. 

> The peace concluded between the Greeks (although the 
Lacedaemonians held aloof) and Alexander the Great after 
the death of Philip of Macedon (336 B.c.). 

6 Lysias, xxxiy. ll. 

¢ i.e. after their return, they preferred to leave the city 
rather than fight. This is Cope’s explanation, but the 
meaning of the clause 67é uév . . « ypoivro is then some- 
what obscure. A more suitable interpretation would be: 
“At one time they preferred to return from exile at the 
price of fighting: at another, not to fight, at the price of 
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asserting that the gods are born as in saying that 
they die; for either way the result is that at some 
time or other they did not exist.’’ And, generally 
speaking, one may always regard as identical the 
results produced by one or other of any two things : 
“ You are about to decide, not about Isocrates alone, 
but about education generally, whether it is right to 
study philosophy.” * And,“ to give earth and water 
is slavery,” and “to be included in the common 
peace ® implies obeying orders.’’ Of two alter- 
natives, you should take that which is useful. 

Another topic is derived from the fact that the 
' same men do not always choose the same thing 
before and after, but the contrary. The following 
enthymeme is an example: “ If, when in exile, we 
fought to return to our country [it would be mon- 
strous] if, now that we have returned, we were to 
return to exile to avoid fighting’ !° This amounts 
to saying that at one time they preferred to hold 
their ground at the price of fighting; at another, 
not to fight at the price of not remaining.? 

Another topic consists in maintaining that the 
cause of something which is or has been is something 
which would generally, or possibly might, be the cause 
of it; for example, if one were to make a present 
of something to another, in order to cause him pain 
by depriving him of it. Whence it has been said : 

It is not from benevolence that the deity bestows great 


blessings upon many, but in order that they may suffer 
more striking calamities.¢ 


And these verses from the Meleager of Antiphon : 


being exiled a second time (St. Hilaire), but one does not 
see how this can be got out of the Greek. : 
¢ The author is unknown. 
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@ Frag. 2 (7.G.F. p.792). 

> Iliad, x. 218; cp. T.G.F. p. 801. 

¢ By pointing out what is likely to deter a man from 
committing a crime, and vice versa. 

4 The argument is: we accept either that which really is, 
or that which is probable; if then a statement is made which 
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Not in order to slay the monster, but that they may be 

witnesses to Greece of the valour of Meleager.* 
And the following remark from the Ajax of Theo- 
dectes, that Diomedes chose Odysseus before all 
others,? not to do him honour, but that his companion 
might be his inferior; for this may have been the 
reason. 

Another topic common to forensic and deliberative 
rhetoric consists in examining what is hortatory and 
dissuasive, and the reasons which make men act or 
not. Now, these are the reasons which, if they 
exist, determine us to act, if not, not ; for instance, 
if a thing is possible, easy, or useful to ourselves or 

‘our friends, or injurious and prejudicial to our 
enemies, or if the penalty is less than the profit. 
From these grounds we exhort, and dissuade from 
their contraries. It is on the same grounds that we 
accuse and defend; for what dissuades serves for de- 
fence,’ what persuades, for accusation. This topiccom- 
prises the whole “ Art” of Pamphilus and Callippus. 

Another topic is derived from things which are 
thought to happen but are incredible, because it 
would never have been thought so, if they had not 
happened or almost happened. And further, these 
things are even more likely to be true ; for we only 
believe in that which is, or that which is probable : 
if then a thing is incredible and not probable, it will 
be true; for it is not because it is probable and 
credible that we think it true.4 Thus, Androcles ¢ of 
is incredible and improbable, we ,assume that it would not 
have been made, unless it was true. 

¢ Athenian demagogue and opponent of Alcibiades, for 
whose banishment he was chiefly responsible. When the 


Four Hundred were set up, he was put to death. Pitthus 
was an Athenian deme or parish. 
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e Understanding diaBeBdfjoOa. Others read pi (for i) 
doxodox, ‘‘ when there seems no reason to suspect them.” 
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Pitthus, speaking against the law, being shouted at 
when he said ‘“‘ the laws need a law to correct them,” 
went on, “and fishes need salt, although it is neither 
probable nor credible that they should, being brought 
up in brine; similarly, pressed olives need oil, 
although it is incredible that what produces oil 
should itself need oil.” 

Another topic, appropriate to refutation, consists 
in examining contradictories, whether in dates, 
actions, or words, first, separately in the case of the 
adversary, for instance, “ he says that he loves you, 
and yet he conspired with the Thirty;”’ next, 
separately in your own case, “he says that I am 
litigious, but he cannot prove that I have ever 
brought an action against anyone”; lastly, sep- 
arately in the case of your adversary and yourself 
together: “he has never yet lent anything, but I 
have ransomed many of you.” 

Another topic, when men or things have been 
attacked by slander, in reality or in appearance,* 
consists in stating the reason for the false opinion ; 
for there must be a reason for the supposition of 
guilt. For example, a woman embraced her son in 
a manner that suggested she had illicit relations with 
him, but when the reason was explained, the slander 
was quashed. Again, in the Ajax of Theodectes, 
Odysseus explains to Ajax why, although really more 
courageous than Ajax, he is not considered to be so. 

Another topic is derived from the cause. If the 
cause exists, the effect exists; if the cause does not 
exist, the effect does not exist ; for the effect exists 
with the cause, and without cause there is nothing. 
For example, Leodamas, when defending himself 
against the accusation of Thrasybulus that his name 
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akpoTroAer, GAN’ éx«dysar emt TOV TpudKcovrar, odK 
evdexeobau | epn: paMov yap av morevew arg 
Tovs TpidKovTa eyyeypapperns THs €xOpas mpos 
Tov Ofmov 

26 "dos, es evedéxeTo BéATiov ddAws 7 evdexeTau 

dv 7 ovpPovrever ) mparrer  mémpaxe oKorely 

1409 Pavepov yap Ot et pu) OUTwWS ExEL, OV TmEeMpaxeV 
ovdels yap éxav Ta dadrAa Kal yuyyboKwy Tmpo- 
aupetrat. é€ott S€ TotTo webdos: moddKis yap 
votepov ylyverar ShHAov Tas Hv maga Bedrov, 
TpOTEPOV be ddnAov. 

27 "AMos, 6 oTay he evavTiov pedXy) mparrectau Tots 
TMETPAyUEVOLS, cua. oKomretv: ofov Fevopavys *EXea- 
Taus epwT@ow el Qdwor TH Aevkobda Kat Opyvadow, 
n ae ouveBovrcver, el pev Deov vroAapBavovot, 
py Opnvetv, el oe dvOpeorrov, pny Ovew. 

28 “AAAos Toms TO €K TOV _GpapryBevtev KaT~ 
nyopety 7 dmoroyetoban, oiov ev TH Kapxivou 
Mydeta of pev Katnyopotow dtu Tods matdas dim 
exrewev, ov paivecBa yotv adrovs: %apTe yap 
n Mise mept THY amooToAny Tov Tmaldwv: yo 


* The names of traitors were inscribed on a brazen pillar 
in the Acropolis. Leodamas supported the oligarchical, 
Thrasybulus the democratical party. In answer to the 
charge that he had had his name removed from the pillar 
when his party came into power, Leodamas replied that, 
if he had been originally posted as an enemy of the people 
and a hater of democracy, he would have preferred to keep 
the record, as likely to increase the confidence of the Thirty 
in him, than to have it erased, even though it branded him 
as a traitor. 

® If a person has not taken the better course, when he 
had the chance of doing so, he cannot be guilty. 

¢ Leucothea was the name of the deified Ino. She was 
the daughter of Cadmus and the wife of Athamas king of 
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had been posted in the Acropolis * but that he had 
erased it in the time of the Thirty, declared that 
it was impossible, for the Thirty would have had 
more. confidence in him if his hatred against the 
people had been graven on the stone. 

Another topic consists in examining whether there 
was or is another better course than that which is 
advised, or is being, or has been, carried out. For 
it is evident that, if this has not been done,® a 
person has not committed a certain action ; because 
no one, purposely or knowingly, chooses what is bad. 
However, this argument may be false ; for often it 
is not until later that it becomes clear what was the 
better course, which previously was uncertain. 

Another topic, when something contrary to what 
has already been done is on the point of being done, 
consists in examining them together. For instance, 
when the people of Elea asked Xenophanes if they 
ought to sacrifice and sing dirges to Leucothea,’ or 
not, he advised them that, if they believed her to be 
a goddess they ought not to sing dirges, but if they 

believed her to be a mortal, they ought not to 
sacrifice to her. 

Another topic consists in making use of errors 
committed, for purposes of accusation or defence. 
For instance, in the Medea of Carcinus,4 some accuse 
Medea of having killed her children,—at any rate, 
they had disappeared; for she had made the mis- 
take of sending them out of the way. Medea herself 


Thebes. The latter went mad and, in order to escape from 
him, Ino threw herself into the sea with her infant son 
Melicertes. Both became marine deities. 

uy ee poet, contemporary of Aristophanes (7.G.F. 
p- 798). 
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amooyetrau ore _ovK GV TOUS maidas aAdra Tov 
‘Idcova ay dmexrewev: TobTo yap Taprev av pay) 
Toujoaca., _€lirep Kat Oarepov errotnoev. €oTl 

O TOTOS ovTos TOD evOvpraros Kal TO €ldo0s OAn 
¢ 


7) TpoTepov Ocodespov Téxvn. 
29 ”"AAos amd Tod dvdpatos, olov ws 6 LYodokdijs 


capads Ludnpw Kat fopodoa Tovvopma, 


\ € > ~ aA ~ > , » WT , 
Kal ws ev Tots Tov Gedy eraivois etdbbacr rEéyew, 
kad ws Kovwv OpacvBovdov OpacvBovdov éxdAct, 
kat “Hpdducos @Opactdpayov “ det Ppactuaxos 
5? \ A CEL ON \ a” a») 
el,” kal Il@Xov “ det od mBdXos ?,”” kat Apaxovta 
\ / A > > 7 e / > A 
Tov vowobérny, Ste odK avOpdrrov ot vopor adda 
/ 
Spakovros: yaderol yap. Kat ws 7 Hdpimidov 


‘ExdBn eis tiv “Adpodirny 
A a > > ~ > 4 a a 
kat Tovvoy, dpbds adpoatyys dpyeu Vedas. 
Kal ws Xatpyuwy 
A > / a 2 7 
IlevOedvs ecopevns ovpdopads éemudvupos. 


30 Edvdoxwet S€ padov trav evOvnudrwr To. 
eAeyicTuca TOV darodeuct cGy Sud TO ouvaywyryV 
peev evaytioy elvar ev piKp® TO ee yKTUROV ev- 
Ovunwa, tap’ dAAnAa S€ favepa elvar TH axpoarH 


2 An early edition, afterwards enlarged. It must have 
contained something more than the topic of ‘errors”’ to be 
of any use. 

» Sophocles, Tyro, Frag. 597 (7.G.F.). The reference is 
to Sidero (cidnpos, iron), the cruel stepmother of Tyro. 

¢ Thompson’s rendering (Introd. to his ed. of Plato’s 
Gorgias, p. 5). **Colt”’ refers to Polus’s skittishness and 
frisking from one subject to another. 

4 Troades, 990. 
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pleads that she would have slain, not her children, 
but her husband Jason; for it would have been a 
mistake on her part not to have done this, if she had 
done the other. This topic and kind of enthymeme 
is the subject of the whole of the first “Art” of 
Theodorus.@ 

Another topic is derived from the meaning of a 
name. For instance, Sophocles says, 


Certainly thou art iron, like thy name.?® 


This topic is also commonly employed in praising the 
gods. Conon used to call Thrasybulus “ the man 
bold in counsel,’ and. Herodicus said of Thrasy- 
machus, ‘“‘ Thou art ever bold in fight,”’ and of Polus, 
“Thou art ever Polus (colt) by name and colt by 
nature,’ ° and of Draco the legislator that his laws 
were not those of a man, but of a dragon, so severe 
were they. Hecuba in Euripides? speaks thus of 
Aphro-dite : 

And rightly does the name of the goddess begin like the 
word aphro-syne (folly) ; 


and Chaeremon ¢ of Pentheus, 
Pentheus named after his unhappy future. 


Enthymemes that serve to refute are more popular 
than those that serve to demonstrate, because the 
former is a conclusion of opposites f in-a small compass, 
and things in juxtaposition are always clearer to the 


¢ Frag. 4 (7.G.F.). The name Pentheus is from 7évdos 
(sorrow). 

* « Admitting the apparent correctness of the opposing 
argument, we may prove the contradictory of its conclusion 
‘by an unassailable argument of our own, which is then 
called an elenchus’”’ (Thomson, Laws of Thought, § 127). 
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padov. mavtwv dé Kal TOV éedeyKTiKdY Kal Tov 
decktiK@v avdAdoytopav OopuBeirar pddiora Ta 
ToladTa doa apyopeva Tpoop@or put) TO emuTodHs 
eivar (dua yap Kat adrol ef’ avrois yalpovor 
mpoao0avopevor), Kal dowv Tooobrov vorepilou- 
a Nes dpa elpnucvwy yrwpilew. ‘ 
. "Evel oo evdeXer au TOV pev elvat ovMoye- 
op.ov, Tov dé PA etvat prev hatvecbar de, dvayren wal 
evOvunua TO pev elvat evOdunua, TO dé ur) €lvar 
paivecBar dé, emetmep To evOvpnua ovMoyrapos Ts. 
2 Tozrov oo clot Tov peuvopevery evOupnparov cis 
14dla plev 6 mapa Try AeEw, Kal ToUTOU EV [LEV [épos, 
wotep ev Tots duadextiKois, TO 47) ovdAAOytodevov 
Vp TEPATLATLKeS TO teAevratov clrreiy, ovK apa 
y X aA > 
TO Kal TO, avdyKNn dpa TO Kal TO. Kal Tots eV- 
Oupjpace TO ovveotpapevws Kal dvruceyLevens 
etrrely paiverar evOdunpa’ 7 yap Tovatrn Actus 
xepa €oTly evOupmparos. Kal éource TO Towodrov 
elvar Tapa TO oxHwa THs AdEews. ore dé els TO 
TH AdEe avdAoyoTiKds AEyew XpnoyLov 70 ovh- 
Aoyropav ToMG@v kepdaca, Aéyew, OTe Tovds pev 
éowae, Tots 5’ érepois éTyswpnoe, Tovs 8 “EAAnvas 
nAevoepwoev* ExacTov pev yap TovTwy e& adAwv 
amedelxyOn, ovvreDévrwy dé daiverar Kal é« TovTwv 
TL yiyveoBau. 
“Ev dé TO mapa. THY Opcovyriiay , os TO paver 
omovdatov elvat pov, ad’ od y éorw 4 TUYMLOTATN 
mac@v TEETH TA Yap MVOTHpLA TAaCav TYuwwMTdrn 


* Isocrates, Hvagoras, 65-69. 7 
> Or equivocation, in which a single term has a double 
meaning. 
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audience. But of all syllogisms, whether refutative 
or demonstrative, those are specially applauded, 
the result of which the hearers foresee as soon as 
they are begun, and not because they are superficial 
(for as they listen they congratulate themselves 
on anticipating the conclusion); and also those 
which the hearers are only so little behind that they 
understand what they mean as soon as they are 
delivered. 

24. But as it is possible that some syllogisms may 
be real, and others not real but only apparent, 
there must also be real and apparent enthymemes, 
since the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism. 

Now, of the topics of apparent enthymemes one 
is that of diction, which is of two kinds. The first, 
as in Dialectic, consists in ending with a conclusion 
syllogistically expressed, although there has been no 
syllogistic process, ‘‘ therefore it is neither this nor 
that,” “so it must be this or that”; and similarly 

-in rhetorical arguments a concise and antithetical 
statement is supposed to be an enthymeme ; for such 
a style appears to contain a real enthymeme. This 
fallacy appears to be the result of the form of ex- 
pression. For the purpose of using the diction to 
create an impression of syllogistic reasoning it is 
useful to state the heads of several syllogisms : 
“He saved some, avenged others, and freed the 
Greeks” ;* for each of these propositions has been 
proved by others, but their union appears to furnish 
a fresh conclusion. 

The second kind of fallacy of diction is hhomonymy.? 
For instance, if one were to say that the mouse is an 
important animal, since from it is derived the most 
honoured of all religious festivals, namely, the 
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/ n Pa , 2 4 \ 2 A 
TeAeTH. } el Tis Kiva éyKwmpidlwv Tov ev TO 
? ~ / an’ \ lod ov y 
otpav@ ovutrapaAapBdver 7 Tov Udva, dre Wivdapos 
epyoev 


@ paKap, ov te peyddas Geod Kiva mavrodamov 
Kkadgovow *OAvpumor. 


H OTe TO pndéva etvar Kvva aTyLdTaTov éoTW, 
WOTE TO KUVa OijAov ort Tipwov. Kal TO KOWUVLKOV 
pavar Tov ‘Epuny eivar pddcora Tov Geay: pedvos 
yap Kaheirar Kowos _ Epes. Kal TO TOV Aébyov 
civaw orovdatoraror, ¢ ore ot dyabot dv8pes ov xpn- 
pdtwv adda Adyou eiciv dou: TO yap Adyou aévov 
ovx amAas Aéyerau. 

“AMos TO Ounpnevov ovribevra Adyew H TO 
ovyrelLevov Svarpodvra errel yap TavTOV Soret 
eivau ovK Ov TadrTov moAAdKis, OTOTEPOY XPNoYL@- 
Tepov, TovTo Set mrovetv. eoTe Se TobTo EvOvdrjpuov 
Adyos, otov ro «ldévar dru tpinpyns ev Llewpare? 
€oTiv' ExacTov yap oldev. Kal TOV Ta oToLYEla 


@ Deriving pvoripia (we, to close the lips) from pds 
(mouse). 

> A fragment from the Parthenia (songs sung by maidens 
to the accompaniment of the flute). Pan is called ‘‘ the dog 
of Cybele,” the great nature-goddess of the Greeks, as being 
always in attendance on her, being himself a nature-god. 
The fact that Pindar calls Pan “‘dog” is taken as a 
glorification of that animal. 

° kowds “Hppfs is a proverbial expression meaning 
‘*halves!”? When anyone had a stroke of luck, such as 
finding a purse full of money in the street, anyone with 
him expected to go halves. Hermes was the god of luck, 
and such a find was called épuatov. xowwxds is taken to 
mean (1) liberal to others, or (2) sociable. 

@ Néyos: (1) speech; (2) account, esteem. 
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mysteries *; or if, in praising the dog, one were to 
include the dog in heaven (Sirius), or Pan, because 
Pindar said,? 


O blessed one, whom the Olympians call dog of the Great 
Mother, taking every form, 


or were to say that the dog is an honourable animal, 
since to be without a dog is most dishonourable. 
And to say that Hermes is the most sociable of the 
gods, because he alone is called common ;° and that 
words are most excellent, since good men ‘are con- 
sidered worthy, not of riches but of consideration ; 
for Adyov d&vos has a double meaning.? 

Another fallacy consists in combining what is 
divided or dividing what is combined. For since a 
thing which is not the same as another often appears 
to be the same, one may adopt the more convenient 
alternative. Such was the argument of Euthydemus, 
to prove, for example, that a man knows that there 
is a trireme in the Piraeus, because he knows the 
existence of two things, the Piraeus and the trireme ; ¢ 
‘or that, when one knows the letters, one also knows 


¢ Very obscure and no explanation is satisfactory. The 
parallel passage in Sophistici elenchi (20. 6) is: “ Do you 
being in Sicily now know that there are triremes in the 
Piraeus ?”” The ambiguity lies in the position of ‘‘ now,” 
whether it is to be taken with ‘‘ in Sicily ” or with “ in the 
Piraeus.”’ At the moment when a man is in Sicily he cannot 
know that there are at this time triremes in the Piraeus ; 
but being in Sicily he can certainly know of the ships in the 
Piraeus, which should be there, but are now in Sicily (Kirch- 
mann). St. Hilaire suggests that the two clauses are: Do 
you now, being in Sicily, see the triremes which are in the 
Piraeus? and, Did you when in Sicily, see the triremes 
which are now in the Piraeus? The fallacy consists in the 
two facts (being in the Piraeus and the existence of triremes 
in Sicily), true separately, being untrue combined. 
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2 4 ¢ aah OP > bY n ” A 
EMLOTAJLEVOV OTL TO ETTOS OldEV* TO yap EOS TO 
avté é€oTw. Kal eel TO Ols TOGOtTOY VvoaMdes, 
> \ 3 
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/ en 2 
Ta dvo ayala ev Kakov eoTw. otTw pev odv edey- 
wa 3 > \ 
KTUKCOV, @de Oe SeikTiKov: od ydp eoTw ev ayabov 
5) Wh, he 7 de ¢ / Xr / 1A 
vo Kaka. OAos dé 6 TOTOS TapadoyroTuKos. TmaAW 
\ / > / ia 4 
To IloAuKpdrous eis Opac’BovAov, ére TpidKovTa, 
/ \ 2 a 
Tupavvovs KatéAvoev: ovvTibnar yap. 7) TO ev TO 
> / a / > 
Opéorn.t@ Ocodéxrov: ék diarpécews yap. €oTw. 


/ / / J 
dikardv eoTw, 4 Tis av KTEWy TOW, 


> y * an 
amobvycKkew ratrTnv, Kal TH TaTpl ‘ye TYyLwpeiVv 
\ es ~ a f 
Tov vidv: odKoby Kal TabTa Tmémpaxra: ovvrelevTa 
\ i / / x ) \ A \ 
1401b yap taws ovdKéte Sixaiov. ely O° av Kal Tapa THV 
2rd Ri a \ AG Ale \ f 
EArcupw: adapeirar yap TO Um Tivos. 
” 4 a 
4 "“Addos dé rémos TO Sewwoer KaTacKevalew 7 
> / a rare \ 7 \ / if 
dvackevdlew. totro 8 éoriv érav, ph pay delEas OTe 
erroinoey, avénon TO mpaypa: movet yap paiveobou 
ty 
ul ws ovTE memroinkev, Orav 6 THY airliay exwv avén, 
7 os memounKer, OTav 6 KaTNYOpav opyidnrau. oUK- 
ovv éorly evOSpunpa mrapadoyilerau yap 0 akpoarns 
OTL emroinoev 7. ovK emoingev, ov dedevypevou. 
5 "“AAXos TO €k onpeiov: aovddAdyroTov yap Kat 
TotTo. otov et Tis A€you “ rais méXcou ovppéepovow 
€ 7 A ¢ \ ‘A / wey: 7 
ot epavres: 0 yap “Appodiov Kat ’Apiotoyetrovos 


@ Thrasybulus deposed the thirty individuals and put 
down the single tyranny which they composed; he then 
claimed a thirtyfold reward, as having put down thirty 
tyrannies. 


Brags (disGailis)s 
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the word made of them, for word and letters are the 
same thing. Further, since twice so much is un- 
wholesome, one may argue that neither is the 
original amount wholesome ; for it would be absurd 
that two halves separately should be good, but bad 
combined. In this way the argument may be used 
for refutation, in another way for demonstration, if 
one were to say, one good thing cannot make two 
bad things. But the whole topic is fallacious. Again, 
one may quote what Polycrates said of Thrasybulus, 
that he deposed thirty tyrants,* for here he combines 
them; or the example of the fallaey of division in 
the Orestes of Theodectes®: “ It is just that a woman 
who has killed her husband” should be put to death, 
and that the son should avenge the father ; and this 
in fact is what has been done. But if they are com- 
bined, perhaps the act ceases to be just. The same 
might also be classed as an example of the fallacy 
of omission ; for the name of the one who should put 
_ the woman to death is not mentioned. 

_ Another topic is that of constructing or destroying 
by exaggeration, which takes place when the speaker, 
without having proved that any crime has actually 
been committed, exaggerates the supposed fact ; for 
it makes it appear either that the accused is not 
guilty, when he himself exaggerates it, or that he is 
guilty, when it is the accuser who is in a rage. 
Therefore there is no enthymeme ; for the hearer 
falsely concludes that the accused is guilty or not, 
although neither has been proved. 

Another fallacy is that of the sign, for this argu- 
ment also is illogical. For instance, if one were to 
say that those who love one another are useful to 
States, since the love of Harmodius and Aristogiton 
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” 2 } A , 7 ” B) ” 
épws KaréAvoe tov tupavvov “Immapyov.” H et 
tis Aéyou ote KAemTns Avovdoos: rovypos yap: 
aovrdsytorov yap Kal TobTo* ov yap mas movnpos 
/ > > ¢ / lol / 
KAértys; GAN’ 6 KAerTns Tas Tovnpds. 
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6 “AdAos da 7d ovpBeBynkds, ofov 6 Aéyer Ilodv- 

Kparns els Tods pds, dre eBonGnoav SvaTpayovres 
\ / n” ” , \ yaad 5 a a 
Tas veupds. 7 eb Tis halyn TO emt detmvov KAnOAvat 
Tyuw@TaToV’ dia yap TO put) KANOAVaL 6 >AytrAdEds 

> / cal > a > / ¢ > € > 
eunvice tots “Ayatots ev Tevédw: 6 8 ws atipa- 
Copevos eunvicev, ovveBn S€ todro éml tod pH 
KAnOjvar. 

7 “AAXos TO mapa TO émdpevov, olov ev TH *AXeE- 
7 ov / ¢€ \ \ \ ~ 
dvdpw, ore weyardpuyos: trrepidav yap THY TOAAGY 
¢ Ld > a / > ¢ / iJ ‘\ 
opiriay ev TH “Idy diétpiBe Kal” adrdv: ote yap 
ot peyadduxor Towobdror, Kal obTos peyaddyuxos 

/ + et \ \ \ , 
dd€evev dv. Kal éret KaAAwmiorHs Kal vUKTWp TAa- 
varat, jsoryds* TowodTo yap. Gpovov S€ Kat dre ev 
a a ~ \ 
Tots tepots of mTwyxol Kal ddovot Kal dpyobyTat, Kal 
iA a / wy > a bid av / 
étt tots duydow e€eoTw oikeiv drov av OéAwow: 
étt yap Tots Soxobow evdapovety brdpyet TadTa, 
Kal ois radra tbrdpye, dd€arev av cddamoveiv. 


@ Herodotus, ii. 141. The story was that, when 
Sennacherib invaded Egypt, a host of field-mice devoured 
all the quivers, bowstrings and leather shield-holders of the 
Assyrians. Apollo was called Smintheus (cyivéos, mouse) 
and was represented on coins with a mouse in his hand, 
either as the mouse-slayer and protector of crops, or because 
the animal was sacred to him. The story, alluded to else- 
where, was of Greek, not of Egyptian origin. Similar 
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overthrew the tyrant Hipparchus ; or that Dionysius 
is a thief, because he is a rascal; for here again the 
argument is inconclusive ; not every rascal is a thief 
although every thief is a rascal. 

Another fallacy is derived from accident ; for in- 
stance, when Polycrates says of the mice, that they 
rendered great service by gnawing the bowstrings.? 
Or if one were to say that nothing is more honourable 
than to be invited to a dinner, for because he was 
not invited Achilles was wroth with the Achaeans at 
Tenedos ; whereas he was really wroth because he 
had been treated with disrespect, but this was an 
accident due to his not- having been invited? 

Another fallacy is that of the Consequence.“ For 
instance, in the Alexander (Paris) it is said that Paris 
was high-minded, because he despised the companion- 
ship of the common herd and dwelt on Ida by himself ; 
for because the high-minded are of this character, 
Paris also might be thought high-minded. Or, since 
aman pays attention to dress and roams about at 
night, he is a libertine, because libertines are of this 
. character. Similarly, the poor sing and dance in the 
temples, exiles can live where they please; and 
since these things belong to those who are apparently 
happy, those to whom they belong may also be 
thought happy. But there is a difference in condi- 
panegyrics on ridiculous things or animals included pots, 
counters, salt, flies, bees, and such subjects as death, sleep, 
and food. 

> Sophocles, The Gathering of the Greeks (T.G.F’. p. 161), 
a satyric drama. His not being invited was a mere accident 
of the disrespect. 

¢ Assuming a proposition to be convertible, when it is not; 
it does not follow, assuming that all the high-minded dwell 


by themselves, that all who dwell by themselves are high- 
minded. 
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« The poor want to get money: the rich dance and sing 
to amuse themselves, or to show that they can do as they 
like. Exiles can certainly live where they like in a foreign 
land, but would prefer to live in their own country ; the rich, 
who are not exiles, travel to amuse themselves. 

> The first ‘is’? means “has a real, absolute existence ”’ 
the second “is”? merely expresses the identity of the terms of 
the proposition, and is particular ; but the sophistical reasoner 
takes it in the same sense as the first. The same applies to 
the argument about the unknown. : 
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tions ;* wherefore this topic also falls under the head 
of omission. 

Another fallacy consists of taking what is not the 
cause for the cause, as when a thing has happened 
at the same time as, or after, another; for it is 
believed that what happens after is produced by the 
other, especially by politicians. Thus, Demades de- 
clared that the policy of Demosthenes was the cause 
of all the evils that happened, since it was followed 
by the war. 

Another fallacy is the omission of when and how. 
For instance, Alexander (Paris) had a right to carry 
off Helen, for the choice of a husband had been 
given her by her father. But (this was a fallacy), for 
it was not, as might be thought, for all time, but 
only for the first time ; for the father’s authority only 
lasts tillthen. Or, if one should say that it is wanton 
outrage to beat a free man; for this is not always 
the case, but only when the assailant gives the first 
blow. 

Further, as in sophistical disputations, an apparent 
syllogism arises as the result of considering a thing 
first absolutely, and then not absolutely, but only 
in a particular case. For instance, in Dialectic, it 
is argued that that which is not és, for that which 
is not zs that which is not?; also, that the unknown 
can be known, for it can be known of the unknown 
that it is unknown. Similarly, in Rhetoric, an ap- 
parent enthymeme may arise from that- which is not 
absolutely probable but only in particular cases. 
But this is not to be understood absolutely, as 
Agathon says ; 
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> » UN Cena ie ee ae 7 
Tax dv tis eikos adto TobT’ eivar rEyou, 
Bporotor ToAXa, Tuyxavew ovK €lKdOTa. 
ylyverar yap 70 Tapa TO €lkds, WoTE eticos Kat 70 
mapa TO elkds. et b€ TOvTO, éorat TO a) elicos 
> / > > > 
eikds. GAd’ ody amdds, EN womep Kal emt TOV 
€ploTiK@v TO KATA Ti Kal mpos Ti Kal TH Od Tpoc- 
7Wgueva move? THY ovKodartiav, Kal evTadla 
nt \ > \ a \ c ~ > \ a o) ¥; 
mapa TO eikds evar poy amAds adda Ti eEikds. 
€oTt 8 ek TOUTOU Too TOmOU 7 Keoparos TEexXvn 
ouyKeyuern: dv Te yap 21) evoxos H TH atria, otov 
dobevis ay aiktas pevyn’ od yap «ikés* Kay evoxos 
wv, otov ay toxupos wy od yap eixds, OTL etkos 
fue Me ddgetv. opotws de Kal emt Tav dey: 7 
yap €voxov avdiyen pay evoxov eivat TH atria: 
paiverar poev ob ap.porepa eixora, éore d€ TO pev 
elkds, TO O€ odY amAd@s GAN WomeEp elpyTaL. Kal 
/ al ~ 
TO Tov 4TTw S€ Adyov KpeiTTw ToLely TOOT eoTiv. 
~ hg 
Kal evted0ev dixaiws edvaoyepawov ot avOpwrot 
/ a \ 
70 IIpwraydpov erdyyeAua pebdds Te yap éo7t, Kal 
> > \ > \ vd cy Ne \ > > lol 
ovK adn bes aNd Poawvopmevoy | elkos, Kal ev ovdepwa 
TEXYN adn’ ev PTopLKh Kat eploTuch. Kal qept 
pev evOvunudtwv Kal TOV dvTwy Kal TOV dpawvo- 
peeve eipnrar. 
25. Ilepi d€ Avoews eyduevov core THY <ipn- 
Fi > ~ wy” \ / an” > / 
pevav eimetv. €or. dé AVew 7 avtiavAAoyradperoy 
) &voTaow eveyKovTa. TO pev obv aytiovddoyi- 


@ This utterance of Protagoras gave particular offence as 
apparently implying that the weaker cause was really 
identical with the worse, so that to support it was to support 
injustice. But, considering the high moral character ascribed 
to Protagoras, it seems more probable to take the formula as 
a statement of the aim of all ancient orators—how to over- 
come stronger arguments by arguments weaker in themselves. 
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One might perhaps say that this very thing is probable, 
that many things happen to men that are not probable ; 


for that which is contrary to probability nevertheless 
does happen, so that that which is contrary to probabil- 
ity is probable. If this is so, that which is improbable 
will be probable. But not absolutely ; but as, in 
the case of sophistical disputations, the argument 
becomes fallacious when the circumstances, reference, 
and manner are not added, so here it will become 
so owing to the probability being not probable 
absolutely but only in particular cases. The “ Art” 
of Corax is composed of this topic. For if a man is not 
likely to be guilty of what he is accused of, for instance 
if, being weak, he is accused of assault and battery, his 
defence will be that the crime is not probable ; but 
if he is likely to be guilty, for instance, if he is 
strong, it may be argued again that the crime is not 
probable, for the very reason that it was bound to 
appear so. It is the same in all other cases ; for a 
man must either be likely to have committed a 
crime or not. Here, both the alternatives appear 
equally probable, but the one is really so, the other 
-not probable absolutely, but only in the conditions 
mentioned. And this is what “making the worse 
appear the better argument’’ means. Wherefore 
men were justly disgusted with the promise of 
Protagoras ® ; for it is a lie, not areal but an apparent 
probability, not found in any art except Rhetoric and 
Sophistic. So much for real or apparent enthymemes. 
25. Next to what has been said we must speak of 
refutation. An argument may be refuted either by 
a counter-syllogism ® or by bringing an objection. 
> In which the contrary of an opponent’s conclusion is 

proved. 
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CecOat SHArov ort ex TOV abrav Témwv évddxeras 
Tovey’ ol prev yap avddoyiopol ex T&v evddEwv, 
3 doxoivta 5é moAAd evavria adAnjdrows eoriv. at 8 
evoTacets pépovrat Kabldmep Kad ev Tots TomuKots, 
TeTpayOs 7) yap e€ éavTod 7) ek Tob dpotov 7 eK 
4 700 évayriou 7) eK TOV KEK plLevenY dey dé ad? 
1402 b €avTOU puev, otov et TEpt Epwros et To evOdpunua 
as omovdatos, i) évoracis duyOs' 7 yap Kaldodov 
elrovTa. ore maoa evdea Tovnpov, Q Kara Hépos 
OTL OVK dy édéyeTo. Kavos ¢ Epus, el 47) joav Kal 
5 govnpot épwres. amo S€ Tod evaytiov evorTaais 
pépeTat, otov et TO evOdunua Hv OTL o ayabos avyp 
mavtas Tovs didous €b mrovet, add’ 08d’ 6 woxPnpos 
6KaKOs. amo dé TOO dmoiov, el Hv TO evOvunua 
OTe of KaK@s memovOdTes del pucotow, dtr adv 
7 000 of €b memovOdres det drrotow. ai dé Kpices 
at amo TOV yveoplpav avdop@v, olov et tts evOdpun uc. 
cizrev OTe Tots peldovar det ovyyvepny exelv, 
dyvoobyres yap daprdvovew, evoraots OTL OUKOUV 
6 Ilitrakds aiveros” od yap av peifovs Cnputas 
evopobernaey € edv tis reOdwv dyuopravn. 

8 ~Emel de TO evOupiy Lara. Aeyerat ek TETTAPWY, 
Ta S€ tTétTapa Tabr oT elkos Tapddevypa 
TEKUApLOV OnLelov, EoTL O€ TA eV EK THY WS ert 
TO TOAD 7) OvTwY 7) SoKOdYTWY avVnywEeva evOUILA- 


2 i.e. the opponent’s enthymeme. 

> Love is regarded as a desire, and therefore as bad as any 
other desire. It is here included under the general head of 
want. 

¢ Incest: Ovid, Metamorphoses, ix. 454. 

2 'The contrary of *‘ good men do good to all their friends ” 
is **bad men do harm to all their friends,” but this is not 
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It is clear that the same topics may furnish counter- 
syllogisms ; for syllogisms are derived from probable 
materials and many probabilities are contrary to one 
another. An objection is brought, as shown in the 
Topics, in four ways : it may be derived either from 
itself,¢ or from what is similar, or from what is 
contrary, or from what has been decided. In the 
first case, if for instance the enthymeme was intended 
to prove that love is good, two objections might be 
made; either the general statement that all want ® 
is bad, or in particular. that Caunian love ° would 
not have become proverbial, unless some forms of 
love had been bad.. An objection from what is 
contrary is brought if, for instance, the enthymeme 
is that the good man does good to all his friends ; it 
may be objected: But the bad man does not do 
harm [to all his friends].4 An objection from what is 
similar is brought, if the enthymeme is that those 
who have been injured always hate, by arguing that 
those who have been benefited do not always love. 
The fourth kind of objection is derived from the 
_ former decisions of well-known men. For instance, 
if the enthymeme is that one should make allowance 
for those who are drunk, for their offence is the 
result of ignorance, it may be objected that Pittacus 
then is unworthy of commendation, otherwise he 
would not have laid down severer punishment for a 
man who commits an offence when drunk. 

Now the material of enthymemes is derived from 
four sources—probabilities, examples, necessary signs, 
and signs. Conclusions are drawn from probabilities, 
when based upon things which most commonly occur 


always true. Jebb gives the objection as: ‘No, the bad 
man does not do evil to all his enemies.” 
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para. eK tov eloTeu, Ta de bv emaywyis Sud. Tob 

Opolov, 7} Evos 7 Tevsvenv, 6 oray AaBav 7d KaboAov 

eira ovAdoyionrar Ta KaTa pLepos dia Trapadety- 

\ 

patos, Ta dé Ou’ GvayKaiov Kal OvTos dia TeKUNpLoDv, 

\ \ A ~ / nn ~ > / a 27 

Ta d€ dua Tod Kabddrov 7 Tob Ev peper OVTOS, Eav 

c) uf > 

Te ov ea TE pH, Sid onpetwv, TO SE EiKos Od TO 
oY Nae. A ‘ ¢ pas ‘ 7 ‘ a A ~ 

del GAAd TO ws emt TO TOAV, avepov OTL TA TOLAdTa 
a Aes / vy / Ud 

peev TOV _evOupnpdrov aet €oTt Avew dé€povrTa &- 

9 oraow, y) de Avous pouvopern aN’ ouK adnOns a det: 

od yap OTe ovK ElKOs, Aveu 6 evar dpievos, GAN? ore 

10 ovK avayKatov. 510 Kal adel €oT mAcoveTely amo0- 
a ” ~ \ ~ 

Aoyovpevov paAdov 7 Karnyopobrra dua. Tobrov 

\ 

Tov mrapadoyropov: e€met yap 6 pev Karn yopav 

bv elkoTwv dmodcixvvow, éore dé od Tavro Avoau 

H OTe ovK elkds 7 OTL OVK avayKatov, del SD exer 

\ A , \ > 

évoTacw TO ws emt TO ToAU- od yap av tv elKds 

> > SeIN \ > cal ¢ \ \ ” nv 

GAN del Kal avayKaiov’ 6 de KpiTns oleTat, ay 

a b) \ Gp A 
ovtw dvO4, 7 obK «ikos civar 7 ody atta KptTéov, 
? 
maparoyilopevos, womep eAdyowev' od yap ek 
~ a / 

Tay avayKatwy Set adrov povov Kpivew, aAAa Kal 

ék TOV etKoT wy" TobTo yep éore TO yroun TH 

apiorn Kpivew. ovKovv ticavov av Avon dt ovK 

avaykatov, adda Set Avew dtu ovK elkds. TodTO 

\ id 2A s ¢ ” a & b See, 

dé ovpPryoerar, eav 4 4 evoracts padAov as emi 

A 7 > / \ > v4 ~ na 

ll 7d modv. evdexerar dé eivar TovadTnv Six@s, 7 


* Translating dei inserted by Vahlen before dvros. 

> That is, if the argument is shown to be not “ necessary.” 

¢ The important point in the conclusion drawn is that the 
judge thinks it is not his business to decide, because the 
argument is not necessary, whereas his duty is to decide, not 
about things that are necessary but about things that are 
probable. 
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or seem to occur; from examples, when they are 
the result of induction from one or more similar cases, 
and when one assumes the general and then con- 
cludes the particular by an example ; from necessary 
signs, when based upon that which is necessary and 
ever ¢ exists; from signs, when their material is the 
general or the particular, whether true or not. Now, 
the probable being not what occurs invariably but 
only for the most part, it is evident that enthymemes 
of this character can always be refuted by bringing 
an objection. But the objection is often only 
apparent, not real; for he who brings the objection 
endeavours to show, not that the argument is not 
probable, but that it is not necessary. Wherefore, 
by the employment of this fallacy, the defendant 
always has an advantage over the accuser. For 
since the latter always bases his proof upon prob- 
abilities, and it is not the same thing to show that 
an argument is not probable as to show that it 
is not necessary, and that which is only true for the 
most part is always liable to objection (otherwise it 
- would not be probable, but constant and necessary) ,— 
then the judge thinks, if the refutation is made in 
this manner,? either that the argument is not prob- 
able, or that it is not for him to decide,“ being deceived 
by the fallacy, as we have just indicated. For his 
judgement must not rest upon necessary arguments 
alone, but also upon probabilities ; for this is what 
is meant by deciding according to the best of one’s 
judgement. It is therefore not enough to refute an 
argument by showing that it is not necessary ; it 
must also be shown that it is not probable. This 
will be attained if the objection itself is specially 
based upon what happens generally. This may take 
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TO Xpovw 7 Tois mpdypaow, KUPLTATE | b€, ei 
Gudoiv? ef yap Ta mAcovakis otTw, TobT early 
etkos paddov. 

Averat 5€ Kat Ta onpeta Kal Ta did onpetov 
evOuuypara eipnueva, Kav 4 drdpyovTa, worrep 
eréxOn ev Tois mpwrois: Ste yap aavdAdAdyiordy 
€or. av onpetov, SHAov Huiv ex TOV avadvTiKav. 
mpos d€ TA TapaderypwaTwdyn 7 abr?) Avows Kal TA 
elkOTa* €dv Te yap exwuev TL OvY OUTW, AEAUTaL, 
OTL OK GvayKatov, el Kal Ta TAEiw 7) TAEoVaKLS 
dws: eav Te Kal TO. mheteo Kal Ta. meovdus 
ovTw, jaxeTéor, H OTe TO Ta,pov OUT Gpmovov 7 OvK 
opotws H Siadopav yé twa EXEL Td de TEKLT|pUa 
Kal TeKpNpiwdyn evOvuypata KaTa pev TO aovAAC- 
yrorov obk éorar Avoat (SHAov dé Kal ToD’ Hiv 
ex TOV avadutiK@v), Aetrerar 8 ws ody trdapyet 
TO Aeydpuevov Seucvbva. el d€ davepov Kal ort 
drrdpxeu Kat ore rexjiipioy, aAvTov yn ylyverat 
TobTo’ mavTa yap ylyverau dmrodetEeu 750 davepa. 

26. To 8 avfew Ka pevobv ovK €oTw evOv- 
pjwaros oTouxelov' TO yap avTo Aéyw orouxetov 
Kal TOmoVv' €oTL yap oToLYeloy Kal TOTFOS, els 6 


2 ypsym.. . mpdyuaow. If xpdvm be taken to mean the 
date, there are the following alternatives. ‘The date may be 
questioned, the facts admitted ; both date and facts may be 
questioned; both date and facts may be admitted, but 
circumstances may have altered (a pound was worth twenty 
shillings in 1914, not in 1924). Others take ypéyw to mean 
the greater number of times the same fact has occurred, 
apayuace the more numerous facts that increase probability. 
But xpévm can hardly bear this meaning (see Jebb’s note). 

> 3, 2. 18; or, ‘‘at the beginning,” i.e. of this book. 

¢ Anal. priora, ii. 27. 

4 On the other side, in the opponent’s favour. 
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place in two ways, from consideration either of the 
time or of the facts. The strongest objections are 
those in which both are combined; for a thing is 
more probable, the greater the number of similar 
cases. 

Signs and enthymemes based upon signs, even if 
true, may be refuted in the manner previously 
stated °; for it is clear from the Analytics ° that no 
sign can furnish a logical conclusion. As for enthy- 
memes derived from examples, they may be refuted 
in the same manner as probabilities. For if we have 
a single fact that contradicts the opponent’s example, 
the argument is refuted as not being necessary, even 
though examples, more in number and of more 
common occurrence, are otherwise?; but if the 
majority and greater frequency of examples is on 
the side of the opponent, we must contend either 
that the present example is not similar to those cited 
by him, or that the thing did not take place in 
the same way, or that there is some difference. 
But necessary signs and the enthymemes derived 
- from them cannot be refuted on the ground of not 
furnishing a logical conclusion, as is clear from the 
Analytics ° ; the only thing that remains is to prove 
that the thing alleged is non-existent. But if it is 
evident that it is true and that it is a necessary sign, 
the argument at once becomes irrefutable; for, 
by means of demonstration, everything at once 
becomes clear.? 

26. Amplification and depreciation are not ele- 
ments of enthymeme (for I regard element and topic 
as identical), since element (or topic) is a head under 


¢ That is, ‘when the tekmérion is converted into a syl- 
logism.” For tekmérion see i. 2. 16, 
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Ma evOvunuata euninre. TO 8 aver t 
mod evOounpara €p LTC avtew Kal 
pevobv cory evOvuyuara mpos TO deiEar ote peya 
} puxpov, Womep Kat ore ayabov 7 KaKov 7) diKaLov 

27) ddukov Kat tav GAdwy otiobdv. tadra 8 éort 
mavTa mept & of ovAdoyropol Kal TA evOvunpara* 
WoT €l unde ToUTWY ExacTov evOuuHaTos TOTOS, 

> \ \ + \ ~ > \ A A > , 

3 odd€ TO av&ew Kal precody. odd€é Ta AUTLKA evOUUH- 
pata €ldds Tt eoTly dAdo THY KaTacKevacTiKOV’ 

a A o id \ n” a NW > , 
dHAov yap or Aver wev 7 SeiEas 7 evoraow eveyKuv, 
dvramodeucrtovat de TO dyrucelpevor, otov et 
edebev ort yeyover, otros éTu od yéeyover, et 8 
ote ov yéyovev, otros Ott yeyover. dore abrn 
peev odK ay ely 7) Svagopa- Tots adrots yap xp@vrat 
apeporepor OTL yap ovK cor a) cor, evOuunpara 

4 pepovow* iW) 5° evoraos ovK corw evOdunua, aa 
Kabamep ev Tots TomKots TO eimety dc€av Twa e& 
a ” ~ id ? / vy So AQ / 
Hs €orat SHAov Ste od ovdArcAdyrorar 7) Ste YeOddos 

5 Tu etAndev. eet Se 8 Tpia cory a Set mpay- 
patevOjvar mept tov Adyov, trép pev Trapadery- 
patov Kal yrwpav Kat évOvunuatwv Kal dAws Tov 
mept tHv Sudvovav, OOev re evrropHoomev Kal ws 

, a fo 
1403b adTa Avoomev, eipjoIw yuiv trocadra, Aowmov Se 
a \ / \ 
bueADetv wept AdEews Kal Ta€ews. 


@ *Tntellectual capacity, as evinced in language (or 
actions), and seen when the actors argue or make an appeal 
to the feelings of others, in other words, when they reason or 
plead with one of the other dramatis personae in the same 
sort of way as a rhetor might do” (Bywater on the Poetics, 
2, 1450 a 6, where the text is speaking of the didvo.a of the 
actors in a play). 
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which several enthymemes are included, but they 
are enthymemes which serve to show that a thing 
is great or small, just as others serve to show that 
it is good or bad, just or unjust, or anything else. 
All these are the materials of syllogisms and enthy- 
memes; so that if none of these is a topic of 
enthymeme, neither is amplification or depreciation. 
Nor are enthymemes by which arguments are refuted 
of a different kind from those by which they are 
established ; for it is clear that demonstration or 
bringing an objection is the means of refutation. 
By the first the contrary of the adversary’s con- 
clusion is demonstrated-;—for instance, if he has 
shown that a thing has happened, his opponent 
shows that it has not; if he has shown that a thing 
has not happened, he shows that it has. This, there- 
fore, will not be the difference between them ; for 
both employ the same arguments; they bring for- 
ward enthymemes to show that the thing is or that 
it is not. And the objection is not an enthymeme, 
but, as I said in the Topics, it is stating an opinion 
which is intended to make it clear that the adversary’s 
syllogism is not logical, or that he has assumed some 
false premise. Now, since there are three things in 
regard to speech, to which special attention should 
be devoted, let what has been said suffice for ex- 
amples, maxims, enthymemes, and what concerns 
the intelligence * generally ; for the sources of a 
supply of arguments and the means of refuting 
them. It only remains to speak of style and arrange- 
ment. 
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1. ’Ezreid2) ~tpia €otiv & Set mpayparevOAvas 

mept TOV Adyov, Ev ev EK TivwY at mloTELs EooVTaL, 
, \ \ \ iA / A ~ \ 

devrepov Se rept tHv Ak€Ew, Tpirov dé mHs xp7) 

Ta€ar Ta pepyn TOO Adyov, mepl ev TOV TioTewy 

elpntat, Kal ex mdéowVv, OTL EK TpLOV Elol, Kal TADTa 

mota, Kal dua TL ToOAbTa pdva’ H yap TH avrol TL 

metrovevat of KpwwovTes, 7) TO Trovovs Twas broAap- 

Bavew rods AE€yovras, 7 TH amrodedely Oar weiMovrat 

Ui A A \ > 

mavtes. elpntar dé Kal ta evOuprpara, md0ev 
a / la \ A \ ww ~ 

Set tropileoBou Eat yap Ta ev €idn TOV evOupy- 

parov, Ta € Té70L. 

2 Ilepi d€ ris AcEews eydpevov eoTw eimetv: od 

\ > / A ” a r) a dé LAAN’ > it 

yap amdxpn TO exew a Set Even, a. avayKn 
\ PS ¢ lee Uist MRA \ , \ 

Kat Tadta wes det etmety, Kal ovpBdAdAerar moda. 

lod / A 
3 mpos TO pavhvat mouv twa Tov Adyov. TO pev 

> A 2 , \ , ¢ , 

otv mpatov elntyiOn Kata dvow, dmep méduKe 
~ "4 

mpOtov, avTa TA TMpaywata ex Tivwy exer TO 

tA \ \ ~ ~ la 
mulavov: devTepov Se TO Tabra TH AeEer Siabeoba: 
7 “a vA * 

tpitov de Tov’Twv, 6 dSvvayw ev exer peylorny, 

ovmw 8 eémixexelpntar, TA TeEpl TV DmdKpLOW, 
\ ) > \ \ \ ¢ , > ) 

Kal yap els THY TpayiKny Kat parwdiav oye 

nn A 
raphAvev: dmexpivovtro yap avrol tas Tpaywdias 
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1. There are three things which require special 
attention in regard to speech: first, the sources of 
proofs ; secondly, style; and thirdly, the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the speech. | We have already 
spoken of proofs and stated that they are three in 
number, what is their nature, and why there are 
only three ; for in all cases persuasion is the result 
either of the judges themselves being affected in a 
certain manner, or because they consider the speakers 
to be of a certain character, or because something 
has been demonstrated. We have also stated the 
sources from which enthymemes should be derived 
_—some of them being special, the others general 
commonplaces. 

We have therefore next to speak of style ; for it 
is not sufficient to know what one ought to say, but 
one must also know how to say it, and this largely 
contributes to making the speech appear of a certain 
character. In the first place, following the natural 
order, we investigated that which first presented 
itself—what gives things themselves their persuasive- 
ness; in the second place, their arrangement by 
style ; and in the third place, delivery, which is of 
the greatest importance, but has not yet been treated 
of by any one. In fact, it only made its appearance 
late in tragedy and rhapsody, for at first the poets 
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of mowmtal To mp@rov. SHAov odv Sti Kal mept 
THY PNTOpiKHY €oTL TO ToLodTOY WaTEp Kal TeEpL 
THY TOLNTLKY* OTrEp ETEPOL TWes eTTpayLaTevOnaaYy 
axal Traveav 6 Trios. €ore be aver) bev ev TH 
porh}, m@s adtH Set xpjoda mpos EKaOTOV mos, 
ofov TOTE peyddy Kal MOTE pLKPG Kat MOTE [LEon, 
Kat m@s Tois TOvols, ofov ofelg Kat Bapeia Kat 
eon, Kat pudpots Tit Tos EKagTOV. Tpla yap 
éore mrept av oxomobow: rabra 8’ éorl peyebos 
dppovia prbjucs. TA Lev OvV dba oxedov €k Trav 
ayaveyv obToL AapBavovow, Kal xabdsrep excel 
pretlov Sdvvavrar viv THv mownTav ot vbroxpitat, 
Kal KaTa Tovs toATiKOvs ay@vas dia THY Mox- 
5 Onpiav TOV mohurevav ovmu be ovyKeiTal TEXVN 
Tepe adr av, €mel KaL TO mrept thy rA€Ew oe mpo- 
HAVev: Kat doxet poprucoy eivat, Karas drroAay- 
1404 a Bavopevov. aan’ odns ovons mpos ddgay Ths 
Tpayparetas Tis mept THyV- pytopicyv, odk opbas 
EXOVTOS, GAN ws avayKaiov THv émiwédevay moun ~ 
Tov, emel TO ye Sikavov pndev TAciw Cyretv sept 
Tov Adyov 7) ws pHre AvTeiv pre eddpaivew: 
Sixatov yap avrots aywvilecba tots mpadypacw, 
WOTE raMa, ew Tob arrodetEau meplepya eoTiv: 
aN’ opens peya Swvara, Kabarrep etpnyr a, dud, 
6 71)v TOO aKpoatod poxOypiay. Td bev oby Tijs 
AcEews Guws exer Te pucpov dvayKatov ev 7d0n 
SidacKkadria: diaddper yap te mpos To SdyAdoat 


4 Since the authors of tragedies acted their own plays, 
there was no need for professional actors, nor for instruction 
in the art of delivery oracting. This explains why no attempt 
had been made to deal with the question. Similarly, the 
rhapsodists (reciters of epic poems) were at first as a rule the 
composers of the poems themselves. 
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themselves acted their tragedies. Itis clear, there- 
fore, that there is something of the sort in rhetoric 
as well as in poetry, and it has been dealt with by 
Glaucon of Teos among others. Now delivery is a 
matter of voice, as to the mode in which it should 
be used for each particular emotion ; when it should 
be loud, when low, when intermediate ; and how the 
tones, that is, shrill, deep, and intermediate, should 
be used; and what rhythms are adapted to each 
subject. For there are three qualities that are con- 
sidered,—volume, harmony, rhythm. ‘Those who use 
these properly nearly always carry off the prizes in 
dramatic contests, and as at the present day actors 
have greater influence on the stage than the poets, 
it is the same in political? contests, owing to the 
corruptness of our forms of government. But no 
treatise has yet been composed on delivery, since 
the matter of style itself only lately came into 
notice; and rightly considered it is thought vulgar.° 
But since the whole business of Rhetoric is to in- 

fluence opinion, we must pay attention to it, 
" not as being right, but necessary ; for, as a matter 
of right, one should aim at nothing more in a speech 
than how to avoid exciting pain or pleasure. For 
justice should, consist in fighting the case with the 
facts alone, so that everything else that is beside 
demonstration is superfluous; nevertheless, as we 
have just said, it is of great importance owing to the 
corruption of the hearer. However, in every system 
of instruction there is some slight necessity to pay 
attention to style ; for it does make a difference, for 

» In the law courts and public assembly. 

¢ Cope prefers: “is thought vulgar, and rightly so 
considered.” 

4 Or, ‘‘is concerned with appearance.” 
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ESV EN en > cal eb) 2 ~ 2 peat 
Wot 7) WoL elmetv: od pevToL TocobTov, GAN’ dmavTa 
/ > o) \ 
fpavracia tadr’ e€orTl Kal mpdos Tov akpoaTny: dtd 
ovdels OUTW yewmeTpely SiddoKeL. 
) t \ > vy > . x pain - a 
7 °Exetvn pev ody orav €XOn radTo rowmoe TH 
dToKpiTiKH, eyKexeipjKace Se em OoAlyov Tepl 
abths elmeivy Twes, olov Mpactpuaxos ev Tois eA€ois: 
y i 
Kal €oTt pvcews TO UroKpLTLKOY €ivaL, Kal aTEXVd- 
\ \ \ r y ys 
Tepov, mept de TH AcEw &vrexvov. 810 Kal Tots 
a i Ss 
TobTo duvapevos yiverac maAw GOAa, Kabldrep 
Kal Tots Kata THv tmdKpLow prTopow: ot yap 
/ / a > y. \ \ / 
ypapdwevor Adyou petlov taxyvovor dua thy AdEw 
H Sua THY didvoray. 
” \ a ~ \ at oe . 
8 "HpEavro pev otv Kwicat TO mp@tov, worep 
/ \ A > 
TEPUKEV, OL TOLNTAL’ TA Yap oCVvOu“aTa pYyunpwara 
an \ \ e \ / 
coTlv, tmfp&e dé Kal 7 pwr mévT@V puLNnTiKd- 
~ ip € val \ \ 
Tatov TOV mopiav uty: 610 Kal at Téyvat ovv- 
, ¢ ¢ 7 Npacute \ \ » 
goTnoav, 4 Te paypwdia Kal 7 UmoKpiTiKy Kal dAAaL 
>? \ 
gye. emel 8 of rrountat A€éyovres edHOn Sid Tip 
> / \ A 
AéEw ddKovv topicactar tHv dd€av, dia TodTo 
mountikn mwrTn eyevero déEis, otov % Topyiov. 
Kat vov éte ot ToAAot TOV amaide’TwY Tovs ToLov- 
wv , ig ~ > ) 
tous olovrat diaréyecbar Kadota. Tobto 8 odK 
A > > ¢ fe / \ / , > y 
éotw, Gar érépa Adyou Kal Trowjocews A€Eis eoriv. 
~ \ \ a ? \ \ ¢ \ Wi 
dnrot S€ TO ovpBaivov: ob5é yap ot Tas Tpaywdlas 
~ ~ \ 
mowobyres €Tt yp@vTat Tov avtov Tpdtov, add’ 
~ > cal 
womep Kal ek TOV TeTpapeTpwv els TO iapPetov 
peteBnoav dia TO TH Adyw TobTO TAV pLéTpwY 


@ 4.¢. style, delivery, and acting, which are of no use ta 
serious students. 
> A treatise on Pathos, 
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the purpose of making a thing clear, to speak in 
this or that manner; still, the difference is not so 
very great, but all these things % are mere outward 
show for pleasing the hearer; wherefore no one 
teaches geometry in this way. 

Now, when delivery comes into fashion, it will have 
the same effect as acting. Some writers have 
attempted to say a few words about it, as Thrasy- 
machus, in his Eleoz®; and in fact, a gift for acting 
is a natural talent and depends less upon art, but in 
regard to style it is artificial. Wherefore people 
who excel in this in their turn obtain prizes, just as 
orators who excel in delivery ; for written speeches 
owe their effect not so much to the sense as to the 
style. 

The poets, as was natural, were the first to give 
an impulse to style; for words are imitations, and 
the voice also, which of all our parts is best adapted 
for imitation, was ready to hand; thus the arts of 
the rhapsodists, actors, and others, were fashioned. 
And as the poets, although their utterances were 

devoid of sense, appeared to have gained their reputa- 
' tion through their style, it was a poetical style that 
first came into being, as that of Gorgias.° Even 
now the majority of the uneducated think that such 
persons express themselves most beautifully, whereas 
this is not the case, for the style of prose is not the 
same as that of poetry. And the result proves it ; 
for even the writers of tragedies do not employ it 
in the same manner, but as they have changed from 
the tetrametric to the iambic metre, because the 
latter, of all other metres, most nearly resembles 


¢ Of Leontini in Sicily, Greek sophist and . rhetorician 
(see Introduction). 
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Opovdrarov elvan Tay iMuv, oUTw Kal Tv dVvO- 
pedro dgelaow doa Tapa. my Sudden dv €oTw, 
ols ot mp@rov exdopovv, Kal ere viv of Ta <EdueTpa 
movobvres* 610 yeAotov pietobar Trovrovs ot adrot 
10 oder yp@vrar exeivw TH TpdT@. WoTe havepov 
ort odx amravTa doa Trepi AcEews EorTw eimretv, axptBo- 
Aoynréov Hiv, GAN doa epi ToravTys olas Aéyopev. 
7p 5” éxeivns eipnras ev Tots rept TrowntiKAs. 

1404 b “Eorw oby exeiva TeDewpnpeva, Kat cpiobw 
dbs GpEeT adi elvau: onjetov yap ore 6 Adoyos, 
edy }47) dnAot, od mourjoee 70 éavTod épyov- Kat 
pyre Tamewny LATE brep TO a€teopucr, aAna T™pé- 
movoav’ 7 yap TOUnTUKH lows ov TameWN, GAN’ 

2 od mpérroved Aoye. Trav oe ovopdrasy Kal pnydrwv 
oahh pev mouet TA KUpLA, p27) Tamewny be adda 
KEKOOpNLEV NY Tada, ovduara. 600. elpy Tau €v Tots 
TEpl TounTiKHs’ TO yap eFadrdgau mrovet patvecBau 
CELLVOTEpaV* G@omep yap mpos Tovs févous ot 
avOpwrot Kal ampos Tovs moAiras, TO adTo md- 

3 oxovat Kal pds TH AdEw. S10 Set moreiv Eevyv 
Thy duddekTov: Oavpaoral yap TOV amdvrwy «ict, 
Od 5€ TO Oavpaorov. emi pev ody TOV péTpwV 
mo\Ad TE Tovet TobTo, Kal apyorrer éxel- mAdov 
yap eE€ornke Tepi & Kal mepi ods 6 Adyos: ev dé 


2 i.e. the poetic style. See Poetics, 22, where the choice 
of words and the extent to which out-of-the-way words and 
phrases may be used in poetry is discussed. 

> « Nouns and verbs ”’ is a conventional expression for all 
the parts of speech. Cp. Horace, Ars Poetica, 240, ‘non ego 
inornata et dominantia nomina solum | verbaque,’ ” where 
dominantia is a literal adaptation | of «pia (see Glossary), the 
usual Latin equivalent for which is propria. 

°Chs 21. 

4 It is impossible to find a satisfactory English equivalent 
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prose, they have in like manner discarded all such 
words as differ from those of ordinary conversation, 
with which the early poets used to adorn their 
writings, and which even now are employed by the 
writers of hexameters. It is therefore ridiculous to 
imitate those who no longer employ that manner of 
writing. Consequently, it is evident that we need 
not enter too precisely into all questions of style, but 
only those which concern such a style as we are 
discussing. As for the other kind of style,® it has 
already been treated in the Poetics. 

2. Let this suffice for the consideration of these 
points. In regard to style, one of its chief merits 
may be defined as perspicuity. This is shown by 
the fact that the speech, if it does not make the 
meaning clear, will not perform its proper function ; 
neither must it be mean, nor above the dignity of 
the subject, but appropriate to it; for the poetic 
style may be-is not mean, but it is not appropriate 
to prose. Of nouns and verbs it is the proper ones 
that make style perspicuous °; all the others which 
have been spoken of in the Poetics’ elevate and 
' make it ornate; for departure from the ordinary 
mhakes it appear more dignified. In this respect 
men feel the same in regard to style as in regard to 
foreigners and fellow-citizens. Wherefore we should 
give our language a “ foreign? air” ; for men admire 
what is remote, and that which excites admiration 
is pleasant. In poetry many things conduce to this 
and there it is appropriate ; for the subjects and 
persons spoken of are more out of the common. But 


- 


for the terms éévos, Zevixds, 7d Eevifov, as applied to style. 
“Foreign”’ does not really convey the idea, which is rather 
that of something opposed to ‘* home-like,’’—out-of-the way, 
as if from “‘abroad.”” Jebb suggests “ distinctive.” 
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a a lo \ / 
rots UtAois Adyous TOAAD eAdTToow: 4 yap b7oears 
ehdrrwv, eel Kat evradfa, «¢ do6A0s KaAAterrotro 

diay véos, ampeméorepov, } mept lav puKpav: 
> > a X > / >? iP \ 
aAN gore Kal ev Tovrous emavoTeAAGpuevov Kal 
avgavopevov 70 mpémov. 610 det AavOdvew Tovoby- 
Tas, Kal jy SoKety Aéyew memacpevens aArd. 
mepvKoTws ToOTO yap milavov, éxeivo dé Tovvay- 

Us ¢ \ \ iz /, / 
tiov' ws yap mpos émBovAevovta diaBdddAovras, 
Kabamep mpos Tovs olvovs Tovs pemLypEevous, Kal 
olov 7 Ocodw@pov dwvi mémovbe mpos Thy Tay 
adMwv btroKkpitav: 4 bev yap Tod A€yovros ouKev 
i € > > / / > > wh 
etvar, at 8 adAdrpiar. KAemrerar 8 ed, dy Tis 
> ~ 9 / / > / lol iA 
ex Ths elwOvias dvaréerou exdhéywv ovvT.OH* Orrep 
Evpumidns move Kat bredelge TPOTOs. 

"Ovrev 8 ovopdronv Kal pnuarav e€ @ cy 6 Aoyos 
OUVESTHKEY, Ttav oe dvopdrey Tooair” exovTey 
elon Oca Telewpytar €v Tots TEepl Toijoeus, 

Als \ 
ToUTwy yAdrrats pev- Kal SimAois dvdpace Kat 
memounevors odAvydKis Kal odvyayod ypynoréov 
(67ov dé, vorepov epobuev, TO Te Sia Ti cipyrat’ 
5 Aan A val A >? / ~ ‘2 \ 
emt TO peilov yap eEadAarre: Tob mpémovTos.) TO 

7, A 

dé Kbpiov Ka TO otKeloy Kal peTaopa povat 
XenoyLOL Tmpos THY TOV pray Adyov AeEw. onpectov 
d€, OTL TOVTOLS [LdVOLS mares xp@vrau: mdvres yap 
peradopais Suareyourat Kat Tois olketous aut Tots 
Kupiots* ore dpAov ws av €b Tou TUS, €oTau TE 
€evixov Kal AavOdvew evddyerar Kal oadnyrel. 


2 Cp. Horace, Ars Poetica, 46, where it is said that the 
choice and use of words requires subtlety and care, skill in 
making an old word new by clever combination (callida 
iunctura) being especially praised. > Chs. 3 and 7. 
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in prose such methods are appropriate in much fewer 
instances, for the subject is less elevated ; and even 
in poetry, if fine language were used by a slave or 
a very young man, or about quite unimportant 
matters, it would be hardly becoming ; for even here 
due proportion consists in contraction and amplifica- 
tion as the subject requires. Wherefore those who 
practise this artifice must conceal it and avoid the 
appearance of speaking artificially instead of natu- 
rally; for that which is natural persuades, but the 
artificial does not. For men become suspicious of 
one whom they think to be laying a trap for them, as 
they are of mixed wines. Such was the case with 
the voice of Theodorus as contrasted with that of 
the rest of the actors; for his seemed to be the 
voice of the speaker, that of the others the voice of 
some one else. Art is cleverly concealed when the 
speaker chooses his words from ordinary language 4 
and puts them together like Euripides, who was the 
first to show the way. 

Nouns and verbs being the components of speech, 


and nouns being of the different kinds which have 


been considered in the Poetics, of these we should 
use strange, compound, or coined words only rarely 
and in few places. We will state later ° in what places 
they should be used ; the reason for this has already 
been mentioned, namely, that it involves too great 
a departure from suitable language. Proper and 
appropriate words and metaphors are alone to be 
employed in the style of prose; this is shown by 
the fact that no one employs anything but these. 
For all use metaphors in conversation, as well as 
proper and appropriate words ; wherefore it is clear 
that, if a speaker manages well, there will be some- 
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7 atrn & Tv 1 Too | pyTopiKod Adyou dperi}. Tov &° 
OvopLaTowv 7O peev oopioTh Openvepeia XpHoYLOL 
(mapa tavras yap KaKkoupyel), TH mouth Se 

14052 ovvwvupiar. Adyw S5é KUpid TE Kal ovvdvupa, 
olov TO mropevecbar Kal Td Padifew: Tadra yap 
appotepa Kat KUpia Kal ovvwvupa dAAjAotS. 

Te pev odv ToUTUW ExaoTov €oTl, Kal T7600 <td 
peraopas, Kal ore TOOTO mAetorov dvvarar Kal 
ev Toujoe Kat ev Adyous, elpyrat, xabdmep edé- 

8 youev, ev Tots Tepl trownTiKAS: ToooUry 8 & 
Adyw Set pwadAov diromovetobar mepi adrev, dow 
€& édartovwv BonOnuatwr 6 Adyos eorl Tav 
petTpwv. Kal TO cades Kal Td 7d0 Kal TO EeviKoY 
EXEL pdduoro, % petadopa. Kal AaBetv odk eoTw 

9 avriV map’ dMov. det dé Kal 7a éemifera Kal Tas 
perapopas dppotrovoas Aeyew. Tobro 8 éorat 
ex Tod avddoyov: ef dé pun, ampemes pavetrar dua 
TO TapdMAnda Ta evavTia pddiora daivecba. 
aAAd Set oxorreiv, Ws véew fowrKkis, oUTW YyEpovTL 

10 7t- o} yap 7 adry mpémer eofys. Kal éav Te 
Koopety BovdAn, amo TH Bedrvoveny T@V eV Tavr@ 
yever pepew TH peradopay, edy TE ever, dao 
TOV Xewpoveny. Aéyn &° olov, émel Ta evarrio. ev 
TO atT@ yever, TO pavat TOV pev mrwxevovra 
evyeo8ar, Tov dé edydpevov mTwyevew, STL audw 
aiTHoeis, TO eipnevov €oTl Trovety: ws Kal Iduxparns 


2 This is a parenthetical note. > Chs. 21, 222 
¢ The different kinds of words. 
4 Poetics, 22. 9: “for this alone cannot be borrowed 


from another.” 

¢ Begging (as a beggar does) and praying (as a priest 
might) are both forms of asking, and by substituting one 
for the other, you can amplify or depreciate. 
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thing “ foreign” about his speech, while possibly the 
art may not be detected, and his meaning will be 
clear. And this, as we have said, is the chief merit of 
rhetorical language. (In regard to nouns, homonyms 
are most useful to the sophist, for it is by their aid 
that he employs captious arguments, and synonyms 
to the poet. Instances of words that are both 
So a and synonymous are “ going” and “ walk- 
ing”: for these two words are proper and have the 
same meaning.) @ 

It has already been stated, as we have said, in 
the Poetics,® what each of these things ° is, how many 
kinds of metaphor there are, and “that it is most 
important both in poetry and in prose. But the 
orator must devote the greater attention to them in 
prose, since the latter has fewer resources than 
verse. It is metaphor above all that gives per- 
spicuity, pleasure, and a foreign air, and it cannot 
be learnt from anyone else;* but we must make 
use of metaphors and epithets that are appropriate. 
This will be secured by observing due proportion ; 
otherwise there will be a lack of propriety, because 
it is when placed in juxtaposition that contraries are 
most evident. We must consider, as a red cloak 
suits a young man, what suits an old one; for the 
same garment is not suitable for both. And if we 
wish to ornament our subject, we must derive our 
metaphor from the better species under the same 
genus ; if to depreciate it, from the worse. Thus, to 
say (for you have two opposites belonging to the 
same genus) that the man who begs prays, or that 
the man who prays begs (for both are forms of 
asking)*® is an instance of doing this; as, when 
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Kadiav pnTpayopryy an’ ov Sqdodxov. 6 oo 
édn auvynrov adrov elvat od yap av EnTpaytprny 
adrov Kadeir, aMa. SqSodyxov" aphoo yap mepl 
Oedv, GXAa TO ev Tipwoy TO dé dir yoy. Kal 6 [ev 
ScovvcoKkdAakas, adrot 8° abtovs texvitas Kadobow: 
Tadro, & dudw peradopa, 7 peev purrauovre a 
dé Tovvavriov. Kal ot pev norat adtoos mopuoTas 
Kadota viv: 610 eats A€yew Tov adiKHoavTA ev 
dpapraver, Tov oe dpapravovra aSucfjoat, Kal TOV 
Kkhépavta Kat AaBeiv Kai mopOjoa. To d€ ws oO 


Tyredos Evpuridou dyot, 
\ > / 
Kons avdcoew, KaToBas eis Muoiay 


amperes, dtu petlov TO avdcoew 7) Kar’ a€iav: od 
KékAerrrat obv, éoTt 5€ Kal ev tais avdAaBats 
dpaptia, eav pn nocias 7 onucta davis, otov 
Atov¥ovos mpocayopever 6 yaAKkods ev Tots eAcyelous 


Kpavynv Kadvvdrns 


A , if + / if A e 
Tv Toinow, oT. dudw dwvai: davdAn 5é 7 pera- 
popa Tais adoro pwvats. 


aySee 1. 7<, 32. 

> Head of a distinguished Athenian family which held 
the office of torch-bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries. A 
man of notoriously dissipated character, he took some part 
in politics. 

¢ The dadofxos or hereditary torch-bearer ranked next to 
the hierophant or chief priest. In addition to holding the 
torch during the sacrifices, he took part in the recitation of 
the ritual and certain purificatory ceremonies. The 
pntparytprat or mendicant priests collected alms on behalf of 
various deities, especially the great Mother Cybele (whence 
their eee They included both men and women of 
profligate character, addicted to every kind of lewdness. 
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Iphicrates ? called Callias ® a mendicant priest instead 
of a torch-bearer, Callias replied that Iphicrates him- 
self could not be initiated, otherwise he would not 
have called him mendicant priest but torch-bearer ° ; 
both titles indeed have to do with a divinity, but the 
one is honourable, the other dishonourable. And 
some call actors flatterers of Dionysus, whereas they 
call themselves “artists.” Both these names are 
metaphors, but the one is a term of abuse, the other 
the contrary.. Similarly, pirates now call themselves 
purveyors’; and so it is allowable to say that the 
man who has committed a crime has “made a 
mistake,” that the man who has “‘made a mistake ”’ 
is “ guilty of crime,” and that one who has com- 
mitted a theft has either “‘taken’”’ or “ ravaged.” 
The saying in the Telephus of Euripides, 


Ruling over the oar and having landed in Mysia, 


is inappropriate, because the word “ ruling ”’ exceeds 
the dignity of the subject, and so the artifice can be 
seen. Forms of words also are faulty, if they do not 
express an agreeable sound ; for instance, Dionysius 
the Brazen ° in his elegiacs speaks of poetry as 


the scream of Calliope ; 


both are sounds, but the metaphor is bad, because 
the sounds have no meaning./ 


4 Cf. ** convey’ the wise it call” (Merry Wives, I. iii.). 
Either the euphemistic or unfavourable application of the 
term may be adopted. 

¢ According to Athenaeus, xv. p. 669, he was a poet and 
rhetorician who recommended the Athenians to use bronze 
money. 

* A scream is neither articulate nor agreeable, like the 
sound of poetry, although both are voices or sound, and to 
that extent the metaphor is correct. 
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12 "Ere dé 0d mdppwlev det, GAN ex taV ovyyerdv 
Kal TOV opoEeld@v peTtahépew TA avavupa wvo- 
pacwevws, O Aexbev SfAdv eoTw StL ovyyeves, 

1405 b Olov ev T@ alviypare TO evdoKywoovTe 


+ > x A A : pe) > , re 
avdp eldov mupt yaAKov én’ avépt KodAjoavra* 


dvévupov yap TO 7a00s, €oTt 8 dudw mpdacbecis 
Tis* KOAAnow Toivur elt THY THs oucvas TpoGBoAnv. 
Kal ohws ek TaV €0 Tyeypeeveny €or petadopas 
AaBety emueucets" petadhopal yap aivirrovrat, WOTE 

13 OffAov ott <b jerevaqveRTau. Kat amo Kaddv" 
KadMAos Sé ovdpatos TO pev, Wormrep ArKvpvios 
A€eyer, &v Tots pddois 7) TH oONpawouevw, Kal 
aioyos 5€ woattws. ere dé tpirov, 6 Aver Tov 
oodioTiKOV Adyov: od yap as ébn Botvowv ovdeva 
aicxporoyeiy, elrep_ TO atte onpaiver T08¢ drt 
Tob TOE elmeiv: TobTO ydp é€oT. pebdos: €or. yap 
dAAo ddAov Kupiitepov Kal Wpowwpévov jadXAov 
Kal OiKEloTeEpov TH Troveiv TO TPAyUA TPO OppLaTwv. 
ETL odxX Opolws €xov onmaiver TOE Kal TddE, WOTE 
Kal ovrws do dMou KaddAvov Kad aloxvov Deréov- 
Gppw jwev yap TO KaAov Kat TO alox pov onpiat- 
vovow, ar’ oby 4 Kaddov 7 ob~x F oloxpov" n 
Tatra wev, ara paMov Kal arrov. Tas dé pera- 
popas evred0ev oioréov, dro KaAdv v) TH pwvh 
n TH Suvdjuer 7 TH oper 7) GAN Twit aicbyjoe. 
Svadeper & eimety, ofov pododaxrvros Has paAAov 
7) powrkoddxtvros, 7) étr gavrdrepov épvbpo- 
ddxtvios. 


@ Athenaeus, p. 452. 
> Rhetorician and sophist of Heraclea in Pontus. 
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Further, metaphors must not be far-fetched, but 
we must give names to things that have none by 
deriving the metaphor from what is akin and of the 
same kind, so that, as soon as it is uttered, it is 
clearly seen to be akin, as in the famous enigma, 


I saw a man who glued bronze with fire upon another. 


There was no name for what took place, but as in 
both cases there is a kind of application, he called 
the application of the cupping-glass “ gluing.’’* And, 
generally speaking, clever enigmas furnish good 
metaphors ; for metaphor is a kind of enigma, so that 
it is clear that the transference is clever. Metaphors 
should also be derived from things that are beautiful, 
the beauty of a word consisting, as Licymnius says, 
in its sound or sense, and its ugliness in the same. 
There is a third condition, which refutes the sophist- 
ical argument ; for it is not the case, as Bryson ® said, 
that no one ever uses foul language, if the meaning 
’ is the same whether this or that word is used; this 
is false ; for one word is more proper than another, 
more of a likeness, and better suited to putting the 
matter before the eyes. Further, this word or that 
does not signify a thing under the same conditions ; 
thus for this reason also it must be admitted that 
one word is fairer or fouler than the other. Both, 
indeed, signify what is fair or foul, but not qua fair 
or foul; or if they do, it is in a greater or less 
degree. Metaphors therefore should be derived from 
what is beautiful either in sound, or in signification, 
or to sight, or to some other sense. For it does 
make a difference, for instance, whether one says 
“rosy-fingered morn, rather than “‘purple-fingered,” 
or, what is still worse, “ red-fingered.” 
: 359 
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Kal ev Tots emuBérous eo peev Tas emiBecets 
movetabau amo pavrov y) ataxpot, olov 6 pnTpo- 
povrns, éott 8 amo TOU BeAriovos, olov 6 TmaTpos 
dpvvTwp* Kal 6 Lywwvidns, ote pev edid0v pucJov 
dAXlyov att@ 6 viKjoas Tots dpedow, odK 7OEXe 
Tovey ws dvoxepatvwy is iudvous Tovey, €rret 
8 tkavov wxev, éroince 


th > > / , 7 
xaiper’ aeAdorddwv Ovyarpes immuwv- 


, \ A + , Ey ~~ \\ 

Kaito. Kal Tov drwy Ovyarépes joav. €TL TO 

> A ¢ / ” > e€ e , bee 

atTo dmoKxopilecbar. €or. 5° 6 vmoKopiopos, Os 
Za) \ - 

édarrov mol Kal TO Kakov Kal TO ayallov, Womep 

A (oeat) 4, / b] tal Y 
Kat 6 “Apiorodavns oxamre. ev tots BaBvAwviots, 
avTl pev xpvoiov ypvorddpiov, avti 8 iwariov 
€ / > \ \ , / \ 
iwariddpiov, avTt dé Aowopias Aovwdopnuatiov Kal 
voonuatiov. evAaBeiobar dé Set Kal mraparnpetv 
ev apo TO jeeTplov. 

3. Te de puxpa ev TéTTAapot yiyverat KaTa THY 
Actw, ¢ év Te Tots Sum)ois ovouaow, otov Avkddpwv 
Tov modumpécwmov otpavov THs peyadoxoptdov 
ys Kat axriy dé orevordépov, Kat ws VTopyias 
wvopale, mrwxyduovaos KoAa€, emiopKiocavtas Kat 
KarevopKnoavras. Kat ws “AAKiWdpas ““ pwevous 
poev TV poxny mAnpovperny, muplypwv oe TH 
ous yeyvopevmy, Kat  Teheapopov enon Thy 
mpobupiay att&yv yeviocoba,” Kat " TeAcopdopov 
TH TeOw TOV Adywv KatéoTyHGEV,” Kal “ KvAVE- 


2 Euripides, Orestes, 1588. In the preceding line Mene- 
laus accuses Orestes as a matricide and ready to heap 
murder on murder, to which Orestes replies, you should 
rather call me the avenger of my father Agamemnon, who 
had been murdered by his wife Clytaemnestra, the mother 
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As for epithets, they may be applied from what is 
vile or disgraceful, for instance, ‘“‘ the matricide,”’ or 
from what is more honourable, for instance, ‘‘ the 
avenger of his father.””* When the winner in a mule- 
race offered Simonides a small sum, he refused to 
write an ode, as if he thought it beneath him to 
write on half-asses; but when he gave him a suffi- 
cient amount, he wrote, 


Hail, daughters of storm-footed steeds ! ® 


and yet they were also the daughters of asses. 
Further, the use of diminutives amounts to the same. 
It is the diminutive which makes the good and the 
bad appear less, as Aristophanes in the Babylonians 
jestingly uses “ goldlet, cloaklet, affrontlet, disease- 
let ” instead of “ gold, cloak, affront, disease.” But 
one must be careful to observe the due mean in 
their use as well as in that of epithets. 

8. Frigidity of style arises from four causes : first, 
the use of compound words, as when Lycophron ¢ 
speaks of “ the many-faced sky of the mighty-topped 
earth,” “ narrow-passaged shore ’’; and Gorgias of 
“a begging-poet flatterer,” “those who commit 
perjury and those who swear right solemnly.4” 
And as Alcidamas says, “ the soul full of anger and 
the face fire-coloured,” ‘“‘ he thought that their zeal 
would be end-accomplishing,” “ he made persuasive 
words end-accomplishing,”’ and “ the azure-coloured 
of Orestes. ‘‘Matricide’” and ‘avenger of his father” 
show the good and bad sides of the deed of Orestes. 
> Frag. 7 (P.L.G. iii. p. 390). The winner of the mule- 
race was Anaxilaus of Rhegium. 

_¢ A sophist, not the poet (author of the obscure Alexander 
or Cassandra), who was later than Aristotle. 

4 Lobeck conjectured ‘Kkareriopkjoavras, ““ who commit 
out-and-out perjury.” 
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A ~ 4 ” ”) 4 A lol 
xXpwv TO THS Oadrarryns edados”’ mdvTa yap TadTa 
TounTiKa Oia THY SitAwWow daiverat. 

, \ Ny 7 SL , \ \ A 

2 Mia wev ody atrn airia, pia 5é To yphobae 
m\ r @ / = / aN + } 
yAdrrais, otov Aukddpwv EépEnv méeAwpov avdpa, 

\ / 4 > 7 ‘ > / + 
Kal Lkipoov cis avip, Kal AAkidpas dbupya 
TH Touyjoet, Kal TV Tijs dpicews aracbadiav, Kat 
akpaTw THS Svavotas opyh TeOnypevov. 

3 Tpirov 6 &v tots emiberous TO 7} paxpots 7 
aucaipors n quKvois xXpHobac- ev pev yap Touoet 
mperrer yara Aevxov etrretv, ev 6€ oye ‘Ta Lev 
dmpeméorepa, TO bé, a a KaTaKoph, eSereyyer’ 
Kal move? pavepov 6Tt Troinows cory: emel Set ve 
xpho8a atrois: eEadddrre: yap 7d €iwOds, Kai 

\ cal \ / > AY “a / 
Eevixyny trove thy reEw. aAda Set oroyaleoBar 
ToO peTpiov, emet pretlov moved Kakov Tod e€ikh 
Aéyew* 4 ev yap ovK exe TO €d, 7 S€ TO KAKAS. 

\ A > / \ / > AY 
dio Ta “AAKiddavTos yvypa daiverar: od yap 
¢ # ~ > > € > / lal > / 
novopaT. xpATar aA’ ws ed€opaTe Tots émbEros, 
ovtw muKvots Kal pelloot Kat émd7rous, olov ody 
¢ ~ > A A ¢ nN ¢ ~ \ > > ” 
ispata adAa Tov bypov ispOta, kai odK eis “loOuwa 
GAN’ cis THY TOV loOuiwy ravyyupw, Kal odxt vdpLous 
aAra tos TOV TOAEwV Bactreis vopmouvs, Kal od 
lol a a a \ 
dpouwm adda Spomaia TH THs Puyfs opuh, Kat 
ovxt provaciov adAa TO THs p¥cews mapadaBav 
fovoetov, Kal oxvOpwrov Thy ppovTida THs puis, 
kal o¥ xdpitos adAa mavdypov xapitos Snuvoupyos, 


2 Sciron and Sinnis were both robbers slain by Theseus, 
but Lycophron turns Sinnis into a yrarra, using it adjectiv- 
ally = * destructive” 3 cof. civos, *harm’’; olvrys=clvus. 

> The meaning of rapadaBwy is quite obscure: various 
renderings are “having taken to himself,” ‘received,’ 
* grasped,” ‘inherited.” The word povoetoy, originally a 
haunt of the Muses, came to mean a school of art or literature. 
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floor of the sea,”’ for all these appear poetical because 
they are compound. 

This is one cause of frigidity ; another is the use 
of strange words; as Lycophron calls Xerxes “a 
monster of a man,” Sciron “a human scourge?” ; 
and Alcidamas says “plaything in poetry,” “the 
audaciousness of nature,’ “ whetted with unmiti- 
gated wrath of thought.” 

A third cause is the use of epithets that are either 
long or unseasonable or too crowded ; thus, in poetry 
it is appropriate to speak of white milk, but in prose 
it is less so; and if epithets are employed to excess, 
they reveal the art and make it evident that it is 
poetry. And yet such may be used to a certain 
extent, since it removes the style from the ordinary 
and gives a “foreign” air. But one must aim at the 
mean, for neglect to do so does more harm than 
speaking at random ; for a random style lacks merit, 
but excess is vicious. That is why the style of 
Alcidamas appears frigid ; for he uses epithets not 
asa seasoning but as a regular dish, so crowded, so 
long, and so glaring are they. For instance, he does 
not say “ sweat” but “‘ damp sweat’; not “to the 
Isthmian games’ but “ to the solemn assembly of 
the Isthmian games ”’ ; not “ laws,’ but “ the laws, 
the rulers of states’’; not “running,” but “ with a 
race-like impulse of the soul” ; not “ museum,” but 
“having taken up the museum of nature’’®; and 
“the scowling anxiety of the soul’’; “ creator,” not 
‘of favour,” but ‘“all-popular favour”; and “ dis- 
The fault appears to consist in the addition of rs dicews, but 
it is difficult to see why. Cope confesses his inability to 
understand the passage. Jebb translates: ‘he does not 
say, ‘having taken to himself a school of the Muses,’ but 
‘to Nature’s school of the Muses.’” 
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Kal olKovouos THs TOV akovovTwy HSovAS, Kal ov 
KAddois aAAA Tots THs Ans KAddois amréxpuper, 
wal od 76 o@pa Tapnpmoxev aAAa TIV TOO Cw@pLaTos 
aloxvvnv, Kal dv ripsypLov Thy Ths wuyAs erfupiay 
(t0b70 8 dpa Kat Sumhoby Kal emiberov, OTE 
moinua yiverat), Kal ovtws e&edpov THY Ths 
Hox Onpias drrepBodyy. 610 TOUNTUKDS A€yovres 
Th dmpemeta. TO yeAoiov Kal TO yuypov epTrouo dor, 
Kal To aoaades Sia THY ddodeaxiay™ orav yap 
yeyvaoovre erepnBdddn, duadver TO capes TO 
emuoKoretv: o 8 dvOpwmor tots SumAots XpOvrars 
OTay avaavupov 7 wat 6 Adyos evovvOeros, otov TO 
XpovorpyBetv: adn’ av Todd, TAVTwWS TroLnTLKOV. 10 
1406 b Xpnoyorary 7 Sum hh Nee Tots dbupapBorovois- 
obToL yep. popwsdets at de prarrat Tots emro7rovots” 
OE [LVOV yap Kal avdades: 7) perapopa de Tots lap- 
Beious- Tovrots yap viv xpOvrat, aorrep elpnTas. 
4 Kat ere TéTaprov TO yuypov ev tals perapopats 
ylyverau elol yap Kal pera opal ampemrets, at jLev 
dua. TO yeAotov (ypOvrar yap Kat of Kwuwdorrool 
petadopats) , at dé did TO Gepvov ayav Kal TparyuKov 
aoadets S¢, av moppwoev. otov Dopytas ' * XAwpa 
Kal dvaya Ta mpaypara’’: “od d€ rabTa aiaxpas 
pev €orreipas, KaKk@s 6€ €épicas:’” mowmTiKas 
yap ayav. Kat ws “AdAKidduas tiv pirocodiay 


@ On this passage Thompson (Gorgias, p. 179) says: 
“The metaphor of reaping and sowing is a mere common- 
place . . . but ‘pallid and-bloodless affairs’ is a phrase 
which would.need apology even from a modern.’ On the 
other hand, it is difficult to see what objection there is to 
calling the Odyssey ‘a beautiful mirror of human life.” 
Another reading is évawa, which Cope translates ‘‘ events 
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penser of the pleasure of the hearers’; “ he hid,”’ 
not “‘ with branches,” but “‘ with the branches of the 
forest’; “he covered,” not “‘ his body,” but “ the 
nakedness of his body.’ He also calls desire 
“‘ counter-initiative ’’ of the soul”’—an expression 
which is at once compound and an epithet, so that 
it becomes poetry—and “the excess of his depravity 
so beyond all bounds.’’ Hence those who employ . 
poetic language by their lack of taste make the 
style ridiculous and frigid, and such idle chatter pro- 
duces obscurity ; for when words are piled upon one 
who already knows, it destroys perspicuity by a 
cloud of verbiage. People use compound words, 
when a thing has no name and the word is easy to 
combine, as xpovorpiBeiv, to pass time; but. if the 
practice is abused, the style becomes entirely poetical. 
This is why compound words are especially employed 
by dithyrambic poets, who are full of noise ; strange 
words by epic poets, for they imply dignity and 
_self-assertion ; metaphor to writers of iambics, who 
now employ them, as we have stated. 

. The fourth cause of frigidity of style is to be found 
in metaphors ; for metaphors also are inappropriate, 
some because they are ridiculous—for the comic 
poets also employ them—others because they are too 
dignified and somewhat tragic ; and if they are far- 
fetched, they are obscure, as when Gorgias says : 
“ Affairs pale and bloodless” %; “you have sown 
shame and reaped misfortune ”’ ; for this is too much 
like poetry. And as Alcidamas calls philosophy “‘ a 
fresh with the blood in them.” If the two extracts are taken 
together, it is suggested (apparently by the editor of Cope’s 
notes) that the sense may be: ‘“‘things green and unripe 


(flushed with sap), and this was the crop which you .. .,” 
the adjectives referring to green and unripe stalks of corn. 
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eTUTElXLopa, TOV. vO peo kal Thy ’OSdacerav KaXov 
dvOpemrivov Biov Kdromrpov, Kat “ oddev Towodrov 
dbuppa TH mounoer mpoopepev’ amavTa yap 
Tabra amiVava Sud Ta, etpnpieva.. To dé Topytov 
els TI Xeddova, émel Kar avtod TeTOMEVT) apijice 
TO TepitTwpa, dpiora Tv Tpayucy* eime yap 
“ Aloypov ye @ Drounra.”’ dpvilt ev yap, et 
emroinoey, ovK alaxpov, mrapbeven dé alcypov. €0 
oR edowopnoev etry 6 Ws a GAN’ ody 6 EoTW. 
“Eore de Kal a etkeny perapopa: Srageper 
ah puxpov: drav prev yap eimy tov >AxtAAEa 


¢€ \ , >? /, 
ws b€ éwv- emdpovoer, 


elkwv €or, étav dé “ Adwy émdpovce,”’ peradopa: 
dua yap TO dudw dvdpetous elvat, mpoonyopevoe 
2 pereveyKas Acovra tov *AyiAréa. XpHoUyLov de 7 
elkeny Kal ev Asyw, oduydxis dé* rounTiKov yap. 
oloréat dé womep at peradopat: perapopat yap 
3 «lot Siadepovoa TO etn evn. ctl elxoves 
oiov hv *Avdpotiwy eis "[dpida, dtu Gpuovos Tots éK 
Tav Seopav Kuvidlois: exeivad Te yap TpoomimTovTa 
daxver, Kal “ldpida AvOdvTa ex TaV Seopdv civar 
xarerov. Kal ws Mcodduas eikalev *Apyidapov 
Kiéévw yewperpety odk emorapnevw ev T@ avadoyov" 
€orar yap Kal 6 Kv€evos "Apyidapos yewpmerpikos. 
kal TO ev TH ToATeia TH UAdtwvos, dtu of Tods 


@ Or, “a barrier against the laws.” This is the general 
meaning of émreixicua, a border fortress commanding an 
enemy’s country. 

> Compare Iliad, xxii. 164 évdytiov Gpro hewy ws. 

¢ Pupil of Isocrates and historical writer. Idrieus was a 
prince of Caria, who had been imprisoned. 

4 Meaning that there was no difference between Euxenus 
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bulwark of the laws,” ¢ and the Odyssey “‘ a beautiful 
mirror of human life,” and “introducing no such 
plaything in poetry.” All these expressions fail to~ 
produce persuasion, for the reasons stated. As for 
what Gorgias said to the swallow which, flying over 
his head, let fall her droppings upon him, it was in 
the best tragic style. He exclaimed, “ Fie, for 
shame, Philomela!”; for there would have been 
nothing in this act disgraceful for a bird, whereas it 
would have been for a young lady. The reproach 
therefore was appropriate, addressing her as she was, 
not as she is. 
__ 4. The simile also is a metaphor ; for there is very 
little difference. When the poet says of Achilles,? 
he rushed on like a lion, 
it is a simile ; if he says, “a lion, he rushed on,” it 
is a metaphor ; for because both are courageous, he 
transfers the sense and calls Achilles a lion. The 
simile is also useful in prose, but should be less 
frequently used, for there is something poetical about 
it. Similes must be used like metaphors, which only 
differ in the manner stated. The following are ex- 
amples of similes. Androtion® said of Idrieus that 
he was like curs just unchained ; for as they attack 
and bite, so he when loosed from his bonds was 
dangerous. Again, Theodamas likened Archidamus 
to a Euxenus ignorant of geometry, by proportion ; 4 
for Euxenus “will be Archidamus acquainted with 
geometry.” Again, Plato in the Republic * compares 
without a knowledge of geometry and Archidamus with a 
knowledge of geometry. The proportion of geometrical 
knowledge will remain the same, so that Archidamus can 
be called an ungeometrical Euxenus, and Euxenus a geo- 


metrical Archidamus (see note * on p. 370 for ‘‘by pro- 
portion ’’). ¢ 469 p. 
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a , Dinar, A HM a 
teOvedtas oxvdevovres eolkacu Tots KuVidioLs, & 
/, A 
tovs Aifovs Saver Tob BadAovTos ody amrTomeva. 
Kal 7 «ls Tov Shor, OTL GjoL0s vaveAjpw loxup@ 
ev dToKwpw S€. Kal 7 eis TA WeTpa TOV TOWNTOY, 
° ” A or / ¢ , € A ‘ 
OTL €otke Tots advev KadAAOUs wpalors of ev yap 
, 
uo7a arravOnoarres, TA Sé Siadvbvra ody dora paiveTas, 
* < 7. > / > th > A 
kat 7 Ilepuxrgovs eis Laptovs, eorxévar advrovs 
an / “A \ \ ie 7 / 
Tots Tatdious a Tov pauyov déyeTar wev, KAalovTa 
dé. Kat els Bowtovs, drt duovor tots mptvots* 
Tous Te yap mpwovs bd’ atrdv, Karaxorreobat, 
\ \ A \ b) vA y 
Kat Tovs Bowstovs mpdos aAAjAouvs payopmevous. 
\ ¢ th A n~ oe A Ms. > ~ 
kat 6 Anuoobéryns Tov SHuov, dtt dpwouds eae Tots 
év tots trAoiows vavTidow. Kat ws 0 Anuwoxparns 
wv \ es A , a A fe 
elkage Tovs pyTopas Tats TitJais at TO pwptopa 
/ ~ 4 \ Is in 
KaTamivovoa, TH ovdAw Ta madia mapadreipovow. 
> 
kat ws “Avriocbévns Kndioddotov tov Aemrov 
ro ” oe > , ’ / 
AParvwrd eikacev, dre azoAMipevos edfpaiver. 
A , A A A 
TAOaS yap TAVTAS Kal Ws eiKovas Kal Ws peTabopas 
wv vA 4 iz vA av .) ~ ¢ 
e€eoTt Adyew wore doar av evdoKydow wes 
cal a a > 
peradopat AexOetoar, SHAov dt abrar Kal eiKdves 
A A y > / \ ig / 
€oovTal, Kal at eiKdves peTadhopal Adyou Sedpevar. 
Pe eh \ an A \ \ > ~ & ee 
gael de det THY petadopay tiv éx Tod avddoyov 


> / Tepes N / A € =~ e 
avramobiddvat Kat emt Odrepa TOV dmoyev@v: otov 


® 488 a. > 601 B. 
° If metrical restrictions have been removed and they are 
read as prose. 
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those who strip the dead to curs, which bite stones, 
but do not touch those who throw them; he also 
says that the people is like a ship’s captain who 
is vigorous, but rather deaf;% that poets’ verses 
resemble those who are in the bloom of youth but 
lack beauty ;® for neither the one after they have 
lost their bloom, nor the others after they have been 
broken up,’ appear the same as before. Pericles said 
that the Samians were like children who cry while 
they accept the scraps. He also compared the 
Boeotians to holm-oaks ; for just as these are beaten 
down by knocking against each other,’ so are the 
Boeotians by their civil strife. Demosthenes com- 
pared the people to passengers who are seasick.f 
Democrates said that orators resembled nurses 
who gulp down the morsel and rub the babies’ lips 
with the spittle.’ Antisthenes likened the skinny 
Cephisodotus to incense, for he also gives pleasure 
by wasting away. All such expressions may be used 
as similes or metaphors, so that all that are approved 
as metaphors will obviously also serve as similes 
which are metaphors without the details. But in 
all cases the metaphor from proportion should be 
reciprocal and applicable to either of the two things 
of the same genus ; for instance, if the goblet is the 


4 Meaning that they did not appreciate the benefits re- 
ceived from the Athenians, who conquered the islands 
(440 B.c.). 

¢ Or, “are cut down by axes, the handles of which are 
made of their own wood.” 

f Tt is disputed whether Tr aorhcue: is the orator or the 
Athenian general in the Peloponnesian War. The point of 
the comparison is that in a democracy the general instability 
of political conditions makes the people sick of the existing 
state of things and eager for a change. 

9 Aristophanes, Knights, 715-718. 
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¢ / 
el 7 huidAn aomis Avovdaov, Kal TH aomida apworret 
/, / om” 
Aéyeobar duddnv "Apeos. 
A , 
5. ‘O prev obv Adyos ovvtiferar eK ToUTWY. 
lo “~ > 
govt 8° apy ths A€Lews TO EAAnvilew: TobTo 4 
te A , 
€oTly ev mévte, mpa@Tov pev ev Tots ovvdécpors, 
a / Ne 
av arrob0@ Tis Ws mepVKaOL TPOTEPOL Kat VOTEPOL 
e a ¢ 
ylyvecbar adAjAwv, oiov eviow amaitodow, wor7rep 
¢ / \ eae A / > a \ } v, \ \ ¢€ } / 
6 pev Kal 6 eya pev amaitel Tov S€ Kal Tov O Se. 
A \ ov /, > / > / \ 
del 5€ €ws peuvytar avrarodiddvar aAAnjAows, Kat 
a ‘ 
PATE paKkpav amapTav pATte ovvdeopov mpd cuV- 
lot a AY 
d€opov amodiddva Tod avayKatov’ ddvyaxod yap 
¢ /, “eo? \ i > , s AAO ‘ 
apporrer. ““eyd 8°, émei por elmev (ADE yap 
KAdwv Sdedpevds te Kal a€idv) émopevduny mapa- 
\ ? PL ” > v4 \ \ \ ~ 
AaBwv adtrovs.” ev rovrois yap moAAoi mpd Tob 
> / la / a, 
amodo00noopevou avvdéojuou mpoeuBePAnvrar ovv- 
Seopot. eav S€ modd 7d perakd yevntar rod 
erropevounv, aoages. €v prev 87 TO €d & Tots 
a / 
ovvoeopois, SevTepov dé TO Tots idiots ovdpact 
déyeww Kat por Tots mepiexovow. TpiTov, pH 
“a , “ 
dupiBorous’ Tabra Sé, av un Tavartia mpoaphrar. 
omep Trowdow, dotav pnbev pev exwou Héyew, 
mpooror@vrar dé te A€yew: of yap Towodro. ev 


@ As the shield is to Ares, so is the goblet to Dionysus. 
Proportion is defined (Hthics, v. 3. 8) as “an equality of 
ratios, implying four terms at the least,” and the proportional 
metaphor is one in which the second term is to the first as 
the fourth is to the third; for then one can by metaphor 
substitute the fourth for the second, or the second for the 
fourth. Let A be Dionysus, B a goblet, C Ares, D a shield. 
Then by the definition, the goblet is to Dionysus as the shield 
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shield of Dionysus, then the shield may properly be 
called the goblet of Ares.4 

5. Such then are the elements of speech. But 
purity, which is the foundation of style, depends 
upon five rules. First, connecting particles should 
be introduced in their natural order, before or after, 
as they require; thus, pev and ¢y pév require to 
be followed by 5¢ and o é¢. Further, they should 
be made to correspond whilst the hearer still re- 
collects ; they should not be put too far apart, nor 
should a clause be introduced before the necessary 
connexion ®; for this is rarely appropriate. For 
instance, ‘‘ As for me, I, after he had told. me—for 
Cleon came begging and praying—set out, taking 
them withme.’’ For in this phrase several connecting 
words have been foisted in before the one which is 
to furnish the apodosis ; and if the interval between 
“IT” and “set out” is too great, the result is 
obscurity. The first rule therefore is to make a 
proper use of connecting particles; the second, to 
employ special, not generic terms. ‘The third con- 
sists in avoiding ambiguous terms, unless you de- 
liberately intend the opposite, like those who, having 
nothing to say, yet pretend to say something ; such 
people accomplish this by the use of verse, after the 
isto Ares. The metaphor consists in transferring to the goblet 
the name belonging to its analogue the shield. Sometimes 
an addition is made by way of explanation of the word in its 
new sense, and the goblet may be described as the shield of 
Dionysus and the shield as the goblet of Ares. The shield 
and the goblet: both come under the same genus, being 
characteristics of a deity, and can therefore be reciprocally 
transferred (Poetics, 21. 4). 

> The apodosis. dzrod.ddvar is used in the sense of intro- 


ducing a clause answering to the mpéraovs, and darddoors for 
this answering clause. 
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moujoet Aéyovat TabTa, olov ’HumcdoKAjs: hevakiler 
yap TO KUKAw Todd dv, Kal TMaoXOVOW ot aKpoaTal 
Omep ot moAXol mapa Tots pavreow: orav yap 
Aeywow audiBora, ovpmrapavevovow. 


Kpotoos “AAvp diaBas weyadnv apxyiv Katadvoec. 


kal dua TO GAws EdaTrov etva dudpTnua, Sia TOV 
107 yevOv tod mpayuaros A€yovow ot pavers: TUXOL 
yap av tis waddov ev Ttois aptiacpots aptia 7 
Tepiood elroy pGAAov y) TOGA EXEL, Kat TO OTL 
€orat 1 TO more, 81d ot Xpnopwordyou od mpoa- 
opilovrat 70 TOTE. dmayra. 87) Tabdra dpowa: wor 
5 ay pu) ToLwovTov Twos Eveka, pevKTEeoV. TéTApTOV, 
ws IIpwraydpas ra yevn T&v dvoudtwv Sujper, 
dppeva Kat Orca Kat oKevn Set yap aTrooLoovat 
6 Kal Tatra opbads- “ yi oe eADodoa Kal Suarex Beton 
WXETO. TE UTTTOY, ev 7 Ta TOAAG Kat dXiya Kat 
év opbas dvopdtew: ‘ot 8° eAdovres & erumrov pe. 
“Odws be det evardyvworor <lvat TO yeypayp.- 
peevov Kat edippaoroy" €or dé TO avr. omep ot 
ToAAol otvvdeopor odK Exovow ovd a ju) padvov 


2Of Agrigentum (c. 490-430), poet, philosopher, and 
physician. Among other legends connected with him, he is 
said to have thrown himself into the crater of Etna, so that 
by suddenly disappearing he might be thought to be a god. 
His chief work was a poem ‘called Nature, praised by 
Lucretius. The principles of things are the four elements, 
fire, air, water, and earth, which are unalterable and in- 
destructible. Love and hate, alternately prevailing, regulate 
the periods of the formation of the world. The existing 
fragments corroborate Aristotle’s statement. 
> Herodotus, i. 53, 91. Croesus consulted the Delphian 
oracle whether he should attack Cyrus the Persian or not. 
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manner of Empedocles.* For the long circumlocution 
takes in the hearers, who find themselves affected 
like the majority of those who listen to the sooth- 
sayers. For when the latter utter their ambiguities, 
they also assent ; for example, 


Croesus, by crossing the Halys, shall ruin a mighty 
dominion.” 


And as there is less chance of making a mistake 
when speaking generally, diviners express themselves 
in general terms on the question of fact; for, in 
playing odd or even, one is more likely to be right 
if he says “ even” or “odd” than if he gives a 
definite number, and similarly one who says “ it will 
be” than if he states “when.” This is why sooth- 
sayers do not further define the exact time. All such 
ambiguities are alike, wherefore they should be 
avoided, except for some such reason.’ The fourth 
rule consists in keeping the genders distinct—mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter,? as laid down by Prot- 
agoras ; these also must be properly introduced: “‘She, 
having come ( fem.) and having conversed ( fem.) with 
me, went away.’ ‘The fifth rule consists in observing 
number, according as many, few, or one are referred 
to: “ They, having come (pl.), began to beat (pl.) me.” 

Generally speaking, that which is written should 
be easy to read or easy to utter, which is the same 
thing. Now, this is not the case when there is a 
number of connecting particles, or when the punctua- 


Encouraged by the ambiguous oracle, he did so, but was 
utterly defeated. 

¢ The deliberate intention to mislead. 

4 cxein, ‘inanimate things,” the classification probably 
being male, female, and inanimate, not the grammatical one 
of masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
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Suacriéar, womep Ta ‘Hpardeirov. ra yap ‘Hpa- 
KXrelrov Siaorigéar epyov dia Td addndAov etvar 
TOTEpW TPOCKELTAL, TH VoTEpov 7) TH MpOTepor, 
olov év TH apxyh adrod Tod ovyypduparos: dyat 
yap ‘Tob Adyou Tobs’ édvros det a€vveror dvOpwrror 
yiyvovrat”’’ ddndov yap TO dei, mpos omorépw 
7 dvaori€ar. te Sé move? codouxilew To pun) amo- 
dddvar, ea Ha emlevyvins ado 6 dpycrret: 
ofov 7) podov 7) xpGua, TO prev iBaiv od Kowdv, TO 
S aicOopevos Kowdv. daoadh dé Kat av pn mpobeis 
eins, péeAAwy todAd petakd euBadrew- ofov 
‘uedrov yap diadrexbeis exeivw tdde Kal rdde 
Kal @de topevecbar,’’ adda pn “ eucAXov yap 
SuarexOeis mopevecbor, eira tdde Kal rade Kal 
de eyeveTo.” 
6. Els dyKov dé THs AdEews oupBadrerar rdSe, 
TO Adyw xphaba av7’ dvdparos, ofov pn KvKAov, 
Gad’ émimedov TO ek TOO feécov toov. eis d5é€ ouv- 
2 ropiay TO evayTiov, avtTt Too Adgyou dvojia.. Kat 
ed aloxpoy ) amperes: eav pev ev TO Adye ri} 
aioxpov, Tovvoua Aéyew, eav 8 ey TH dvdpart, 
3rov Adyov. Kal petadopais Sydody Kal ois 
4 embérous, evAaBovpevov TO TonTiKOY. Kal TO é&v 


@ Heraclitus of Ephesus (¢. 535-475). His chief work 
was on Nature. From the harshness of his language and 
the carelessness of his style he was called 6 ckorevés (the 
obscure). According to him, fire was the origin of all 
things; all things become fire, and then fire becomes all 
other things. All things are in a constant state of flux; all 
is the same and yet not the same. Knowledge is founded 
upon sensual perception, but only the gods possess know- 
ledge in perfection. 
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tion is hard, as in the writings of Heraclitus. For 
it is hard, since it is uncertain to which word 
another belongs, whether to that which follows or 
that which precedes ; for instance, at the beginning 
of his composition he says: “Of this reason which 
exists ® always men are ignorant,” where it is un- 
certain whether “ always” should go with “ which 
exists’ or with “are ignorant.” Further, a solecism 
results from not appropriately connecting or joining 
two words with a word which is equally suitable to 
both. For instance, in speaking of “sound’”’ and 
“colour,” the word “seeing”’ should not be used, 
for it is not suitable to both, whereas “ perceiving ”’ 
is. It also causes obscurity, if you do not say at the 
outset what you mean, when you intend to insert a 
number of details in the middle; for instance, if 
you say: “I intended after having spoken to him 
thus and thus and in this way to set out”’ instead 
of “ I intended to set out after having spoken to him,” 
and then this or that happened, in this or that 
manner. 

- 6. The following rules contribute to loftiness of 
style. Use of the description instead of the name 
of a thing ; for instance, do not say “ circle,” but “a 
plane figure, all the points of which are equidistant 
from the centre.” But for the purpose of conciseness 
the reverse—use the name instead of the description. 
You should do the same to express anything foul or 
indecent ; if the foulness is in the description, use 
the name; if in the name, the description. Use 
metaphors and epithets by way of illustration, taking 
care, however, to avoid what is too poetical. Use 


> Or, “although this reason exists for ever men are born 
- » » without understanding ”’ (Welldon). 
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\ al id € \ ~ es wy 
TOAAG Troveiv, OmrEp Of TroLnTal moLooW* Evds OVTOS 
Aywevos dpws A€yovor 

/ > > . , 
Ayrevas eis “Ayaixovs 
Kal 
, 
déATrou pev aide moAvbupo. SiamTvyxat. 


Kal pr emlevyrdva, add’ Exatépw €ExdTEpov, 
‘THs yuvakos THs yeTepas.” av d€ ovyTopws, 
rovvavtiov “Tihs aeTépas yuvaukds.’ Kal peta 
ovvdeopov A€yew: cay Sé ovvTduws, dvev ev 
ovvdeopov, py aovvdoera dé, oloy “ mopevbeis Kat 
SuarexGeis,” sf mropevbets SuedeyOnv.’ KaL TO *Avte- 
pdxon XpnoWLoV, e€& av py exer Aeyew, 6 éxeivos 
mot emt TOO Tevynocod, 


€ore Tis Hrveudets oAlyos Addos: 


avgerar yap ovTws eis dzeipov. é€oTt dé TodTo 
Kal emt dyabay Kal KAK@V, OTTWS ODK EXEL, OTTOTEPWS 
dv ai} XpnoyLor. obev Kat Ta ovopara ot mouTal 

Epovor, TO dxopdov Kal TO dAvpov [uédos: eK TOV 
oTEpnoewy yap emipepovow* eVdoryed yap tTodro 
ev Tats perapopais Acyopevov Tats avadoyor, otov 
TO hava THY odAmuyya civat [eros dAupov. 

7. To 6€ mpémov cEer 7 AE, eav 7 TrabyTiKH 
Te Kal 7OvKy Kal Tols vroKepevols mpayyaocw 
dvaAoyov. To 8 avddoyov eotw, eav punte trepl 
evoyKwy adtoxaBddAws A€ynrat unre mepl edreA@v 
cepuvOs, nd ent TO edreAc? dvopate emH KooHOos* 


2 Euripides, [phig. Tawr. 727. 

> In Boeotia. The quotation is from the Thebaid of 
Antimachus of Claros (c. 450 B.c.). The Alexandrians 
placed him next to Homer among the epie poets. In his 
eulogy of the little hill, he went on to attribute to it all the 
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the plural for the singular, after the manner of the 
poets, who, although there is only one harbour, say 


to Achaean harbours, 
and, 
Here are the many-leaved folds of the tablet.2 


You should avoid linking up, but each word should 
have its own article: tis yuvarkds THs HpeTepus. But 
for conciseness, the reverse: Ts ipeTépas yuvarkds. 
Employ a connecting particle or for conciseness omit 
it, but avoid destroying the connexion ; for instance 
“ having gone and having conversed with him,” or, 
“haying gone, I conversed with him.’ Also the 
practice of Antimachus is useful, that of describing 
a thing by the qualities it does not possess; thus, 
in speaking of the hill Teumessus,? he says, 


There is a little wind-swept hill ; 


for in this way amplification may be carried on ad 
infinitum. ‘This method may be applied to things 
good and bad, in whichever way it may be useful. 
Poets also make use of this in inventing words, as 
.a melody “ without strings ”’ or “‘ without the lyre ” ; 
for they employ epithets from negations, a course 
which is approved in proportional metaphors, as for 
instance, to say that the sound of the trumpet is a 
melody without the lyre. 

7. Propriety of style will be obtained by the ex- 
pression of emotion and character, and by proportion 
to the subject matter. Style is proportionate to the 
subject matter when neither weighty matters are 
treated offhand, nor trifling matters with dignity, 
and no embellishment is attached to an ordinary 
good qualities it did not possess, a process which could 
obviously be carried on ad infinitum. 
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ef dé pun, Keopdia. paiverar, olov movet Kreopaav: 

Spotens yap eva édeye Kat el elmevev ay “ mroTvUE 
3 OUK). mabnruxn dé, eav pev i UBpus, opytlo- 

peevov AcEis, eav d€ aceBA Kat aioxpd, dvoxepai- 

vovtos Kat evrAaBovpevov Kat A€yew, cay Sé er- 

awveTd, ayapevws, eav Se édeewd, Tarewds, Kal 
4 emt Trav aMuov dé dpoiws. muBavot be TO mpaypa 
Kat 7 olkela A€Eéts: mapadoyilerau yap » pox ws 
adnbas Aé€yovros, Ort emt Tots Touovrous ovrws 
éxyovow, Wor olovrat, el Kal fu7) OUTWS ExEL, WS 
6 Adywr, Ta mpdywata otrws exew, Kal ovv- 
opovotrabel 6 axovav del TH TraPnTinds Aéyovte, 
Kav pnbev réyn. 810 mrodAol KatamAjTrovat Tovs 
akpoaTas BopuBodrres. 

Kat 7OuKn de atrn 7” eK Tov onpietov deiéus, 
éte aKodovbed 7 dppdrrovea EKaOT@ yever Kat 
eeu. dey be yevos peev ab? Muciar, otov Traits 
H avnp 7 ach aut yern iY dvnp, kat Adkwv 7) 
Oerradds, eters 6 é, Kal? ds TOs TUS TO Bie: 
od yap Kal? dmacav é€w of Biou movi tTwes. eav 
otv Kal Ta dvdpmara oixeia A€yn TH E€eL, ounces 
To 00s: od yap tadra 00d’ woatTws daypotkos 
av Kal qemawdevpevos elmevev. maayovor S€é Tu 
ol akpoaral Kal @ KaTaKdpws xp@vrat of Aoyo- 

/ ce / > ? > 22> 66 ow RTE 
ypadot, ‘tis 8° odk oidev;”’ ““drravtTes toa” dp0- 


or 


a 


a 


« By some identified with the tragic poet spoken of in the 
Poetics, 2. His manner of expression, due to the wish to 
use fine language, was ridiculous owing to its being out of 
harmony with the subject. Others consider that he was not 
a poet at all but an orator. érvia was a title of respect, 
applied to females, whether they were goddesses or ordinary 
women. 
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word ; otherwise there is an appearance of comedy, 
as in the poetry of Cleophon,? who used certain 
expressions that reminded one of saying “‘ madam 
fig.’ Style expresses emotion, when a man speaks 
with anger of wanton outrage; with indignation 
and reserve, even in mentioning them, of things foul 
or impious ; with admiration of things praiseworthy ; 
with lowliness of things pitiable; and so in all 
other cases. Appropriate style also makes the fact 
appear credible; for the mind of the hearer is 
imposed upon ° under the impression that the speaker 
is speaking the truth, because, in such circumstances, 
his feelings are the same, so that he thinks (even if 
it is not the case as the speaker puts it) that things 
are as he represents them; and the hearer always 
sympathizes with one who speaks emotionally, 
even though he really says nothing. This is why 
speakers often confound their hearers by mere noise. 

Character also may be expressed by the proof from 
signs, because to each class and habit there is an 
appropriate style. I mean class in reference to age 
_—child, man, or old man; to sex—man or woman ; 
to country—Lacedaemonian or Thessalian. I call 
habits those moral states which form a man’s char- 
acter in life; for not all habits do this. If then 
anyone uses the language appropriate to each habit, 
he will represent the character ; for the uneducated 
man will not say the same things in the same way as 
the educated. But the hearers also are impressed 
in a certain way by a device employed ad nauseam 
by writers of speeches:° ‘‘Who does not know?” 
““ Everybody knows ”’; for the hearer agrees, because 


» Or, “ draws a wrong conclusion.” 
¢ Alluding to Isocrates. 
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Aoyet yap 6 aKovwv aiaxuvdomevos, Omrws peTexn 
obmep Kal of dAdo mdvres. 

8 To om eUicaipws Cu) edKaipws xpnobae Kowov 

9 aTavTWwY Trav elO@v €orTiv. dicos oe emt mdon 

1408 b UrepBoAH TO OpvdAodpevov: Set yap avrov abr@ 
mpoemumanrrew: Soxel yap aAnbes elvar, emel od 

10 AavOdver ye 6 moved Tov A€yovTa. Eri Tois ava- 
Aoyov wn maow dua xpjnoacbau: ovTw yap KAémreTat 
6 axpoaTys. A€éyw dé olov cay Ta dvdwata oxAnpa 
7, py Kal TH dwvh Kal TH Tpoocdmm Kal Tots 
appottovow: ei d€ py, Pavepov yiverar EeKxaoTov 
6 €oTw. éav dé TO pev TO S€ pH, AaVvOdver Tov 
TO avTé. éav ody Ta padraxka oKdAnpa@s Kal Ta 
okAnpa pwadakds Aéynrat, amifavov yiyveras. 

ll Ta dé dvépara ta dum Kal Ta emifera TAciw 
Kal Ta (seve pddvora Apmorret Aéyovre mabyrucds: 
ouyyvaeun yap opyilopevey KaKov pavar ovpave- 

panies 7 Tr€eAwprov ciety. Kal oray eXN), 7799 Tovs 
dxpoaras xal Toujon evBovordoar ) ézratvous 7 
oyous nH Opyh 7 gira, otov Kal Tooxparns Trovet 
ev r@ TaVHYLPLRE emt Téev, * “dyn S€é Kat yrespun tf 
kal “ol twes eTrAnoay:” pleyyourat Te yap Ta 
TOLADTO evbovordlovres, woTe Kal _dmodéxovrat 
diAov OTe opotws EXOVTES. 510 Kat TH Toujoer 
jpuooev: evOcov yap 4 Tojo. % 87 ovTw det, 


« Or, ‘‘ to all the special rules given above.” 

» The exaggeration should be brought forward first, by 
way of forestalling the objection, and accompanied by some 
limiting phrase. * Quintilian (Inst. Orat. viii. 3. 37) gives 
as examples: ‘so to say,” ‘if I may be allowed to say so.’ 

¢ Adaptation of voice, features, etc., to the subject. 

4 § 186, where prin is the reading, translated ‘‘name”’ 
above (lit. memory) for the sake of the jingle, which also 
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he is ashamed to appear not to share what is a matter 
of common knowledge. 

The opportune or inopportune use of these devices 
applies to all kinds of Rhetoric.* But whenever one 
has gone too far, the remedy may be found in the 
common piece of advice—that he should rebuke 
himself in advance ;® then the excess seems true, 
since the orator is obviously aware of what he is doing. 
Further, one ought not to make use of all kinds of 
correspondence * together; for in this manner the 
hearer is deceived. I mean, for instance, if the 
language is harsh, the voice, features, and all things 
connected should not be equally harsh ; otherwise 
what each really is becomes evident. But if you do 
this in one instance-and not in another, the art 
escapes notice, although the result is the same. If 
mild sentiments are harshly expressed or harsh 
sentiments mildly, the speech lacks persuasiveness. 

Compound words, a number of epithets, and 
‘“‘ foreign’ words especially, are appropriate to an 
emotional speaker ; for when a man is enraged it is 
excusable for him to call an evil “ high-as-heaven ” or 
~“ stupendous.” He may do the same when he has 
gripped his audience and filled it with enthusiasm, 
either by praise, blame, anger, or friendliness, as 
Isocrates does at the end of his Panegyricus?: ‘‘ Oh, 
the fame and the name!” and “In that they endured.” 
For such is the language of enthusiastic orators, and 
itis clear that the hearers accept what they say in a 
sympathetic spirit. Wherefore this style is appro- 
priate to poetry; for there is something inspired in 
poetry. It should therefore be used either in this 


appears in the Greek of Isocrates. All the mss. of Aristotle 
give yvdéunv here, which shows that it is a misquotation. 
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per eipwvetas, Orep Topyias émoles Kal Ta €v 
T@ Daidpw. 

8% To 82 oXn UA THS Acfews Sef pure EppreTpov 
elvat Hare appvOov- TO poev yeep amiBavov (ae- 
TAdoba yap Soxel) Kal dua Kat e€iotnow: mpoc- 
exew yap mot TH opoiw, mote madw 7Ee«u. 
woTep obv TOY KnpvKwv mpodapBdvovoer TA TraLdia 
To “ria alpetrar émitpotov 6 aeAcv0epovpmevos ; 

2 Krgwva.”” 7d dé adppvOmov amépuvtov, det dé 
memrepavOar peév, pn petpw dé: andes yap Kat 
dyvworov TO drrepov. Tepatverar Oe a4piOu@ mavTa: 
6 S€ rob oynpatos Tis AcEcws apiWucs pvOuds 

3 é€oTW, 00 Kal TA MeTPA TUHMATA. SLO pUOLoV det 
éxew Tov Adyov, werpov Sé yH* TolnUa yap eoTaL. 
pub ov dé pu) axpiB@s* Toro Sé€ ora, cay pexpe 
TOU 7. 

4 Tov 8e pubucdy 6 pev Hp@os cepvos adda 
Aexruxfs appovias Seduevos, 6 8 iayBos adr} 


@ 238 vp, 241 ©. In the first of these passages Socrates 
attributes his unusual flow of words to the inspiration of the 
nymphs, and tells Phaedrus not to wonder if he seems to be 
in a divine fury, for he is not far from breaking out into 
dithyrambs. An example of the irony (a term implying a 
certain amount of contempt (ii. 2. 25)) of Gorgias is given in 
the Politics (iii. 2). When asked how a person comes to be 
a citizen, he answers: ‘‘as those are mortars which have been 
made by mortar-makers, so those are Larissaeans who have 
been made by artisans (dyu.ovpyovs); for some of these were 
Larissa-makers (dnuovpyovs). There is a play on the double 
meaning of dyuovpyds, (1) artisan, (2) magistrate, lit. people- 
maker. Larissa-makers means makers of Larissaeans in 
such numbers that they might be regarded as makers of 
Larissa itself. It has also been suggested that \apicozouods 
may mean ‘‘kettle-makers,’ from Adpica ‘a kettle,’ so 
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way or when speaking ironically, after the manner 
of Gorgias, or of Plato in the Phaedrus.* 

8. The form of diction should be neither metrical 
nor without rhythm. If it is metrical, it lacks per- 
suasiveness, for it appears artificial, and at the same 
time it distracts the hearer’s attention, since it sets 
him on the watch for the recurrence of such and 
such a cadence ; just as, when the public criers ask, 
“Whom: does the emancipated ® choose for his 
patron?” the children shout “Cleon.” If it is 
without rhythm, it is unlimited, whereas it ought to 
be limited (but not by metre); for that which is 
unlimited is unpleasant and unknowable. Now all 
things are limited by-number, and the number 
belonging to the form of diction is rhythm, of which 
the metres are divisions.° Wherefore prose must be 
rhythmical, but not metrical, otherwise it will be a 
poem. Nor must this rhythm be rigorously carried 
out, but only up to a certain point. 

Of the different rhythms the heroic is dignified, 
but lacking the harmony of ordinary conversation ; 
the iambic is the language of the many, wherefore 

- called from having been first made at Larissa, but this seems 
unnecessary. ‘The point is that Gorgias maintained that all 
were citizens who were made so by the magistrates, that 
citizenship was a manufactured article (see W. L. Newman’s 
note on the passage, and W. H. Thompson’s Appendix to 
his edition of Plato’s Gorgias). 

» He did not generally possess full rights of citizenship. 
The point of the illustration is that the hearer looks for the 
cadence just as confidently as, when a freedman is asked what 
patron he selects, every one expects-him to say ‘* Cleon.” 

¢ Bywater’s emendation for tuy7d of the mss. Aristotle 
seems to be referring to the Pythagorean theory that 
“number” is the regulating force in all things, and in giving 
shape to language ‘‘number” is rhythm, which reduces a 
formless mass of words to order. 
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éorw 1) AEs 7) THY TOAAMY? 810 aAvora TmévT@V 
Tov petpwv lauBeia Pbéyyovrar déyovres. Set dé 
ceuvoTyta yeveoPar Kal eKOTHOAL. 6 Oe Tpoxatos 
1409 a KopdaiKkarepos® Sx Aot de Ta _TeTpapLeTpa €oTl yap 
TpOXEpos prbpos Ta TeTpdpeTpa. Aetrrerar dé 
maudy , & éxp@vro pev ao Opacvpdyov apfdpevor, 
ovK elyov de Agyew tis ie 
"Eo dé TpiTos 6 moudy, Kat eXopevos TOV et 
pyeeveny: T pla. yap mpos ov corlv, éxelveny dé 6 
joey €v mpos ev, 6 dé dvo mpos ev. eXeTaU de Trav 
ASywv ToUTWY 6 HuLdALos: ObTOs 8 eoTiv 6 TaLdy. 
5 ot pev ovv GAXor did TE TA Elpnueva adeTeor, Kal 
dude prerpikol* 6 S€ matav Anmréos: amd pLovov 
yap ovK €oTt péTpov TOV pyl&Twv pvludv, wore 
pddora AavOavew. viv pev obv xp@vrTar TO evi 
Tratdve Kal apxyopevor, Set dé Siadepew TH TeAcvTHY 
one apyis. eo de maudvos dvo eld dyTuceljLeva 
ArjAous, cy TO joey ev ap dpyorret, worrep 
Kal xp@vrat obtos 8 eorly ob dpyet pev 7) pwakpd, 
TercuT@at dé tpeis Bpayetar, 


Aadoyeves etre Avkiav 
Kal 
/ 7 a / 
xpvocokoua “Exare mat Atds. 
” > > >? / & an Ld tal 
erepos 8° && evayrias, od Bpayelar dpyovor Tpets, 
n dé pakpa TeAcvTaia: 


peta Se yay vdaTa 7 wKeavoy Adavice VvE. 


2 The heroic rhythm (dactyls, spondees, and anapaests) is 
as 1 to 1, two short syllables being equal to one long; 
trochaic and iambic 2 to 1 on the same principle ; paean, 
3 to 2 (three shorts and one long), being the mean between 
the other two. > Understanding kal re\evrGvres. 

¢ All three attributed to Simonides (Frag. 26 B: P.L..). 
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of all metres it is most used in common speech ; 
but speech should be dignified and calculated to 
rouse the hearer. The trochaic is too much like the 
cordax ; this is clear from the tetrameters, which 
form a tripping rhythm. There remains the paean, 
used by rhetoricians from the time of Thrasy- 
machus, although they could not define it. 

The paean is a third kind of rhythm closely related 
to those already mentioned; for its proportion is 
3 to 2, that of the others 1 to 1 and 2 to 1, with 
both of which the paean, whose proportion is 14 to 1, 
is connected.? All the other metres then are to be 
disregarded for the reasons stated, and also because 
they are metrical; but the paean should be retained, 
because it is the only one of the rhythms mentioned 
which is not adapted to a metrical system, so that 
it is most likely to be undetected. At the present 
day one kind of paean alone is employed, at the 
beginning as well as at the end;® the end, however, 
ought to differ from the beginning. Now there are 
two kinds of paeans, opposed to each other. The 
one is appropriate at the beginning, where in fact it 
isused, It begins with a long syllable and ends with 
three short : 

Aanédyévés | elre Avxilav (**O Delos-born, or it may be 
Lycia”’), 


and 

Xpoctdxbula “Wire | rat Ards (*Golden-haired far-darter, 
son of Zeus’). % 
The other on the contrary begins with three short 
syllables and ends with one long one : 

mera 08 yay | VOGTe 7 dlkeivdyv Alpivioe® wE (“after earth 
and waters, night obscured ocean”’). 
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obros O¢€ _Tedevriy mot: 7 yap Bpayeta dua TO 
areAns <lvar movet oNOAby: aa det TH pakpa 
amokonrecOar Kat SHAnv elvaw Thy TeAevTHY, [1 
81a. TOV ypadgea, pide dud, THY mapaypagpyy, aa 

7 810. TOV prOpov. OTL pev OvV edpvO pov de? elvan 
THY Ace Kal pn) dippvbjov, Kal tives etpvOuov 
mo.ovot pvbol Kal TOs EXOvTES, elpnTau. 

9. Try de AeEw dvadyien elvau n elpopevny Kat 
TO ovvdeoum play, aorep at ev. Tots diBupapuBous 
dvaPoai, 7 KATEOTPOpLLeryY Kal opotay Tals Tov 
dpxaiov mounra@v dyrioTpogots . % pev obv e€lpo- 

2 evn Aékus % apxaia eoriv" ‘Hpodérou Oovpiov 
70° toropins amodeéis””” TavTn yap TPOTEPOV [Lev 
dmavres, vv de od moAhot Xp@vrau. eyo be 
etpopevyy, n oddev exer tTéAos Kal” adriy, av ur) 
TO mpaypa Acydprevov | Tedewwlh. ott bé andes 
dua TO ametpov: To yep Tédos mates BodAovrat 
xaBopav. dudmep emt Tots KapTrApow exmveovat 
Kal exdovrau Mpoopa@vres _ yap TO mépas od KapL- 

3 vouat mMpoTepov. pev ovv etpopievn ths réEews 
€oTW Woe, KaTeoTpaypwevyn dé 7 ev TEpiddots: Aéyw 
S€ mepiodov AdEw Exovoay apynv Kat TedevTHV 

1409 adryy Kal” adrnv Kal péyeBos edovvorTov. deta 
8 7 rovavrn Kal edpwabrjs, Hdeta wev Sa 70 evavTiws 
exew TH amepdvTw, Kal Ore aet TL oleTar exew O 
aKpoatyns [Kat] memepdvOa te atta ro dé pundev 
mpovoety eivar unde avdew andés. ebabys dé, dre 
edpvndvevtos. TodTro dé, dre apiWuov exer 7 


@ A dash below the first word of a line, indicating the end 
of a sentence. 

> kaumripes, properly the turning-point of the diavdos or 
double course, is here used for the goal itself. 
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This is a suitable ending, for the short syllable, being 
incomplete, mutilates the cadence. But the period 
should be broken off by a long syllable and the end 
should be clearly marked, not by the scribe nor 
by a punctuation mark,* but by the rhythm itself. 
That the style should be rhythmical and not un- 
rhythmical, and what rhythms and what arrange- 
ment of them make it of this character, has now 
been sufficiently shown. 

9. The style must be either continuous and united 
by connecting particles, like the dithyrambic pre- 
ludes, or periodic, like the antistrophes of the ancient 
poets. The continuous style is the ancient one ; for 
example, “ This is the exposition of the investigation 
of Herodotus of Thurii.”” It was formerly used by 
all, but now is used only by a few. By a continuous 
style I mean that which has no end in itself and only 
stops when the sense is complete. It is unpleasant, 
because it is endless, for all wish to have the end in 
sight. That explains why runners, just when they 
have reached the goal,” lose their breath and strength, 
whereas before, when the end is in sight, they show 
no signs of fatigue. Such is the continuous style. 
The other style consists of periods, and by period I 
mean a sentence that has a beginning and end in 
itself and a magnitude that can be easily grasped. 
What is written in this style is pleasant and easy to 
learn, pleasant because it is the opposite of that 
which is unlimited, because the hearer at every 
moment thinks he is securing something for himself 
and that some conclusion has been reached ; whereas 
it is unpleasant neither to foresee nor to get to the end 
of anything. It is easy to learn, because it can be 
easily retained in the memory. The reason is that 
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ev mepiddous Aegis, 6 mavTwv <Ypv novevTorarov. 
S10 Kal TA wéTpa. mdvres pmpovevovor pGAAov av 
4 xvonv’ d,piO prov yap exer @ pretpetrar. det de TH 
mepiodov Kal wh Sravoia reTeAcL@obar, Kal jun) 
SvaxdnrecOar Worep TA Lodoxrgous lauPeta, 


Kadviaw pev ide yaia Iedorias xBoves: 


rowvavtiov yap éoTw vtrodaBely TH Siatpetobar, 
@orrep Kal emt To elpnuevov THY Kadvddva elvar 
THS IleAorovyyjcou. 

5 Tleptodos dé 7 pev év Kkadhois, 7 94 8 adeAjs. ore 
8 & Koddows pev Aekus y TeTeAcvupery Te Kal 
Sunpnern Kat evavdmvevoros, pu) ev TH Siarpécer 
woTep oT) etpnevn meplodos, GAN’ 6An. K@Aov 8 
€oTl TO €TEpov LdpLov TaUT NS. adedy de Aéyw Thy 

6 povoKwrAov. Set dé Kal TA K@Aa Kal Tas mepiddous 
unre pvovtpous elvar pre paxKpds. TO bev yap 
juucpov mpoomratew Todas rove Tov dxpoaryy: 

4 
avayKn yap, orav ert oppcav emt TO mOppw Kal TO 
pétpov, ob exet €v éavr@ pov, dvriom AcOH moved 
pévov, olov mpoomralew ylyvecbar bua THY avtt- 
Kpovow. TO de pax pa. dorcimeoBar qovel, worrep 
ot eEwtepw dmroKdpmrovres ToO Tépyatos: dzo- 
Acimovor yap Kat obToL Tods ovpmepumarodyras. 
opoiws b€ Kal ai mepiodot at waxpal obcat Adyos 


2 rev xvdnv: lit. what is poured forth promiscuously : 
in flowing, unfettered language (Liddell and Scott). 

> Really from the Meleager of Euripides, Frag. 515 
(T.G.F.). The break in the sense comes after yaia, IeAorlas 
xGovbs really belonging to the next line: év dvrumbpOuos rédv 
éxovo’ evdaluova. As it stands in the text, the line implies 
that Calydon was in Peloponnesus, which of course it was 
not. The meaning then is: “This is the land of Calydon, 
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the periodic style has number, which of all things is 
the easiest to remember ; that explains why all learn 
verse with greater facility than prose,* for it has 
number by which it can be measured. But the 
period must be completed with the sense and not 
stop short, as in the iambics of Sophocles,? 


This is Calydon, territory of the land of Pelops ; 


for by a division of this kind it is possible to suppose 
the contrary of the fact, as in the example, that 
Calydon is in Peloponnesus. 

A period may be composed of clauses, or simple. 
The former is a complete sentence, distinct in its 
parts and easy to repeat in a breath, not divided like 
the period in the line of Sophocles above, but. when 
it is taken as a whole.’ By clause I mean one of 
the two parts of this period, and by a simple period 
one that consists of only one clause. But neither 
clauses nor periods should be curtailed or too long. 
If too short, they often make the hearer stumble ; 
for when he is hurrying on towards the measure of 
which he already has a definite idea, if he is checked 
by the speaker stopping, a sort of stumble is bound 
to occur in consequence of the sudden stop. If too 
long, they leave the hearer behind, as those who do 
not turn till past the ordinary limit leave behind 
those who are walking with them. Similarly long 
periods assume the proportions of a speech and 


with its fertile plains in the country over against Pelopon- 
nesus’”’ (on the opposite side of the strait, near the mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf). 

¢ Tt does not consist in simply dividing off any words 
from the context as the speaker pleases, but the parts of the 
sentence as a whole are properly constructed and distin- 
guished and the sense also is complete. 
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yiverar Kat dvaBodj dspovov. dore ywerar 6 
eoxwrpe Anpoxprtos 6 Xtos eis MeAavermidnv 
ToioavTa avtlt TOV avtioTpopwv avaPodAds, 


7 > ? ~ A , ide! § ” \ 7 
of r atvT® kaka Tevxe avip GAw Kaka TevXWY, 
¢ A A > ~ 
9 S€ pwaxpa avaBody TH TomjoavrTe Kakiorn: 


dpporre. yap To TowodTov Kal els Tods paKpo- 
/ / a / 7, ? , 
Kddous rEyew. ai Te Aiav BpaxydKwAot od Trepiodos 
ylyverau: mpomreTh ovv dyee Tov aKpoarny. 
1 Tas d€ & Koddows A€Eews 7 peev Senpnuern éotiv 
H dé dvruceysern, Senpnucevn peev otov ““ moAAdKus 


Baraca TOV Tas mavnyvpets owvayovTay Kat 


Tovs yupiKods aydvas KaTaoTHodVTWwY,” aVvTi- 
Keysevn S€, ev H éxaTépw TH KwAwW 7 TpOos 
1410a evavtiw evavTioy ovyKeiTa, 7) TavTO émelevKTaL 
tots évavtiows, olov “ audotépous 8 wrnoay, Kat 
Tous dropetvavras Kat Tovs dcohovOjoavras: Tots 
yey yap Treiw THs olKoL TpogekTHOayTO, Tois 
S¢ ixaviy tHv olxoe KaréAumov.” évavtia dbrropovi) 
aKodovOnats, tkavov mAciov. “ dore Kal Tois 
Xpnparwr Seouevors Kat tots amoAatoa Bovdo- 
pevois.” amdAavois «THoEL avTiKerTar. Kal ETL 

“ gupBaiver moAdaKis ev tavrats Kal Tovs g¢po- 
vious arvyeiy Kal rods ddpovas Katopbobv.” 

‘ evOds pev TeV dpuoretoy HEvwOnoav, ov odd 

be DoTepov ai dpxny ths Oaddrrns €daBov.” 

“ greoar pev Sia THs Hreipov, meledoor Sé dud 


@ A well-known musician. 

> Of Melos. He wrote rambling dithyrambic preludes 
without strophic eorrespondence. Others take dvaf8odj to 
mean an entire ode, 
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resemble dithyrambic preludes. This gives rise to 
what Democritus of Chios* jokingly rebuked in 
Melanippides,’ who instead of antistrophes composed 
dithyrambic preludes : 


A man does harm to himself in doing harm to another, 
and a long prelude is most deadly to one who composes it ; ° 


for these verses may be applied to those who employ 
long clauses. Again, if the clauses are too short, 
they do not make a period, so that the hearer himself 
is carried away headlong. 

The clauses of the periodic style are divided or op- 
posed ; divided, as in the following sentence : “ I have 
often wondered at those who gathered together the 
general assemblies and instituted the gymnastic con- 
tests ’’; 4 opposed, in which. in each of the two clauses, 
one contrary is brought close to another, or the same 
word is coupled with both contraries; for instance, 
“They were useful to both, both those who stayed 
and those who followed ; for the latter they gained in 
addition greater possessions than they had at home, 
for the former they left what was sufficient in their 

‘own country. Here “staying behind,” “ following,” 

“« sufficient,” “more” are contraries. Again: “to 
those who need money and those who wish to enjoy 
it’; where “ enjoying” is contrary to “ acquiring.” 
Again: “‘ It often happens in these vicissitudes that 
the wise are unsuccessful, while fools succeed” : “ At 
once they were deemed worthy of the prize of valour 
and not long after won the command of the sea”’ 
“To sail over the mainland, to go by land over the 

© Hesiod, Works and Days, 265. The second line is a 


parody of 266, 7 6¢ kaki Bovdt) TO BovdrevoavTe kakloTn. 
4 The beginning of Isocrates’ Panegyricus. 
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~ \ 
Ths Oaddrrns, tov perv “EAAjorovrov CevEas, Tov 
&° "A€w swpvéas.” “Kal ddoew todiras dvras 
vom Ths moAews orépeobaw. OE ot Sey yap 
adT@v KaKds amubAovto, ot 8° aloxpas eowbnoav.” 
“ idia perv tots BapBdpows oixérats xphobar, Kow?h 
de moAAods TeV oUppLaXeov meptopav SovAevovras. 
ee Cavras eéew 7} TehevtjoavTas Karate.” 
a 6 els IleOdAacv tis ete kat Aveddpova ev 
TO SuxaoTnpiw, “otro. &? buds otKkou pev ovres 
2 / b] ik > ¢€ e a LT ”? ¢ 
emmAouv, éADovres 8° Ws Buds ebvyvra.”  dravra 

gs yap Taira moet TO elpnucvov. dela 5 €or 7 
rovatTn Adéts, OTe TavayTia ‘yywpywrata Kal 

y, a / \ i ” 
mapadAnra padrov yrwpysa, Kal TL eorKe ovA- 
Aoyou@ 6 yap édeyxos ovvaywyh TOV avr- 
KEeyevwy €or. 

> / \ Ss A ~ / >? / 

9 ~Avtibeots pev obv TO ToLodTév eoTW, Tapiowats 
8 éav toa Ta Oda, mapopoteots 8 edy pou 
TO. eoxara ex) éxdrepov TO K@dAov. avdynn dé 
7 ev ax H emt tedevTAs eXew. Kal apy) jev 
del Ta dvopara, y) dé tehevr?) Tas eoxdras ovMaBas 
TOO avrTod dvduaTos TTWGELS 7) TO avTO dvOMa. 


2 “To dwell with us” (Jebb). The point seems to be 
that the barbarian domestics were in a comfortable position 
as compared with those of the allies who were reduced to 
slavery ; and there is a contrast between the desire of getting 
servants for private convenience, while in a matter affecting 
public life indifference was shown. 

> All the above quotations are from the Panegyricus : 
1, 35, 41, 48, 72, 89, 105, 149, 181, 186, with slight variations. 
The last quotation is part of the sentence of which the 
beginning appears in 7. 11 above. The whole runs: ‘* And 
how great must we consider the fame and the name and the 
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sea, bridging over the Hellespont and digging 
through Athos”: “ And that, though citizens by 
nature, they were deprived of the rights of citizenship 
by law”: “‘ For some of them perished miserably, 
others saved themselves disgracefully ” : “ Privately 
to employ barbarians as servants,* but publicly to 
view with indifference many of the allies reduced to 
slavery’: “ Hither to possess it while living or to 
leave it behind when dead.” ® And what some one 
said against Pitholaus and Lycophron ° in the law- 
court : “‘ These men, who used to sell you when they 
were at home, having come to you have bought you.” 
All these passages are examples of antithesis. This 
kind of style is pleasing, because contraries are easily 
understood and even more so when placed side by 
side, and also because antithesis resembles a 
syllogism; for refutation is a bringing together of 
contraries. 

Such then is the nature of antithesis ; equality of 
clauses is parisosis; the similarity of the final 
syllables of each clause paromoiosis. This must take 
place at the beginning or end of the clauses. At 
the beginning the similarity is always shown in 
entire words; at the end, in the last syllables, or 
the inflexions of one and the same word, or the 
repetition of the same word. For instance, at the 
glory which those who have highly distinguished themselves 
in such deeds of valour will either have when living or will 
leave behind after their death.” 

¢ They murdered Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, being in- 
stigated by their sister, his wife. Nothing is known of the 
case referred to. According to Cope, the meaning is: 
‘‘ When they were at Pherae, they used to sell you as slaves, 
but now they have come to buy you” (referring to bribery 
in court). Others take aveic@a: in a passive sense: ‘they 
have been bought,” 7.e. have had to sell themselves to you. 
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> > a ny A ~ oe \ ‘ ” b] A 
ev apxh ev Ta Tovadra “ aypov yap eAaBev apyov 
map adrov,” 


5 ens eS) DN s Projs, 2D) By S ad, ‘ 
WPNTOL T ETMEAOVTO TAPAPPHTOL T ETTEETOW 


be ~ A CO) > A , 
emt teAdeuras 5€ “a@yiOnoav adrov maidiov teTo- 
> ~ 
Keévat, GAd’ advrobd atrioy yeyovevat,” “ év mAeiorats 
d€ dpovriot Kai ev édaxioras eAmiow.” mr@ous 
\ ? a 66 \ ~ ~ > + 
dé¢ tadrob “ a&ios b€ orabFvar yxadKots, odK aEvos 
an mam) > \ > ” (oa \ > > \ \ 
av xadkod.” radro 3 dvoya “od 8 avrov Kal 
a ~ ~ 4 lanl 
Caévra edeyes Kakds Kal viv ypdders Kakds.” 
> A ~ \ 66 i! an w / pI + ? 
1410 b 70 ovAAaBs dé “ Ti av Erabes Sewov, ei avdp 
eldes apydv;”’ éore b€ dua mdavra exew Tavro, 
\ 
Kal avrTifeow eivar TavTo Kal mapicov Kal ojL0L0- 
tédevtov. at 8 dpxal ta&v mepiddwv ayedov ev 
cal / >? , B) = 9 \ \ 
10 Tots @eodexretors eEnpiOunvrar. lol dé Kal 
tal e ioe) / 
evdets avribéceis, oiov Kat “Emixyappos ézotes, 


TOKG [Lev ev THVWY eyav HV, TOKA Sé Tapa THVOLS 

eyo. 

10. “Ezet 5é Sdiaprorac aept tovtwr, md0ev 
déyerar Ta aoreia Kal Ta evdoKysobvTa AEeKTéor. 
moely rev odv eoTt Tod eddhvods 7) TOD yeyvpva- 

g opevov, Setar 5é THs peOddov Tavrns. E€limwpev 
ovy Kal dvapiOunowpcba> apyy 8 €orw nuiv atrn. 
TO yap pavOavew padiws 760 dvcer maow éoTi, 


@ Aristophanes, Frag. 649 (Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. 1880). 

> Tliad, ix. 526. 

° The text is obviously corrupt. 

4 See Introduction. 

¢ Roemer’s text has dperat (excellences). 

* There is no real antithesis, the sense of both clauses being 
the same. 
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beginning : *Aypdv yap ¢AaBev dpydv map aidrov,* 
“for he received from him land untilled ” ; 


dwpnrol r érédovto mapdppytot +’ émécoow,” ‘they were 
ready to accept gifts and to be persuaded by words ;”” 


at the end: @70noav airdy madiov tetoKévar, dAN 
avTovd aitvoy yeyovévat,’ “they thought that he was 
the father of a child, but that he was the cause of 
it’; ev qmActotas 5é dpovtion Kal ev éAuyxiotats 
eAriow, “in the greatest anxiety and the smallest 
hopes.” Inflexions of the same word: d£uos de 
orabnvat xadkots, odK aévos dv YyaAxod, “ worthy of 
a bronze statue, not being worth a brass farthing.” 
Repetition of a word: ov 5 avrbv Kat (Ovta €édeyes 
kak@s Kalb vov ypdders Kaxas, “while he lived you 
spoke ill of him, now he is dead you write ill of him.” 
Resemblance of one syllable: ti dv éraGes Sevvov, 
ei avdp cides. apyov, “ what ill would you have 
suffered, if you had seen an idle man?” All these 
figures may be found in the same sentence at once— 
antithesis, equality of clauses, and similarity of end- 
ings. In the Theodectea® nearly all the beginnings ¢ 
of periods have been enumerated. There are also 
false antitheses, as in the verse of Epicharmus : 


ToKa pev ev THYY eyo FW, TOKA dé mapa THvoLs éywr, ‘at one 
time I was in their house, at another I was with them.’’* 


10. Having settled these questions, we must next 
state the sources of smart and popular sayings. They 
are produced either by natural genius or by practice ; 
to show what they are is the function of this inquiry. 
Let us therefore begin by giving a full list of them, 
and let our starting-point be the following. Easy 
learning is naturally pleasant to all, and words mean 
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To, dé dvopiara. onpaiver Tl, WoTe Goa Trav dvo- 
peatwv trovet Hiv pdbnow, Tpovora.. at peev ov 
yAOtTar ayvtes, Ta Se KUpLa topev. 7 SE peTa- 
hopa trove? Tobro pddvora: oTav yap ely TO yipas 
Kaddpuny, erroinae pabnow Kal yaow Sud Too 
8 yévous* dupen yap danvOnkora. Towbar pev oby 
Kal at TOV TmoUnTav elkoves TO avro: Sudrrep 4 av €v, 
doretov paiverau. €ort yap 4 elkwv, Kabdzep 
elpyrat TporEpov, preradopa duapepovoa mpoobecer 
510 Hrrov 780; OTL PakpoTépws* Kal ov Aéyer ws 
TobTo eKeivo: ovKovy ovde CnTet tobTo 4 uy. 
avaykn 69 Kal AdEw Kal evOvunpara tatr’ eivat 
aotTeia, oa tov? uiv pdOnow tayetav. S10 
ovre Ta emumdAaa Tov evOvunudtrov eddoKyret 
(emimoAaa ‘yap Aéyoprev ra mover ofa, Kal a 
pndev det CntHoat), ovre doa eipnueva dyvootjieva 
éorly, aan’ dow n cya. Aeyopeveav 7), yoaous 
yiverau, Kat el 441) mporepov Om ipXV, 7) pouKpoV 
dorepiler 7 Sidvoia* ylyverar yap otov pabyars, 
exelvws S€ odd€repov. 
5 Kara pev obdv TH dudvouay Tob Aeyopevov Ta, 
ToLavTa. evdox yet TOV evOupnparev, Kata, S€ TH 
AeEw TH ev oxrparr, eav avrikeyrevws A€éynras, 


i 


* Odyssey, xiv. 213 ad’ eurns Kardunv yé o° dtoma 
eloopbwyra | yvyvéoxew. The words are those of Odysseus, 
whom Athene had changed into an old beggar, to Eumaeus, 
his faithful swineherd, in whose house he was staying un- 
recognized. 

> rpocbécer: the addition of the particle of comparison 
ws. mpodéce (the reading of the Paris ms.) would mean, 
(1) “‘ manner of setting forth” (Cope), or (2) ‘‘ a metaphor, 
with a preface ” (Jebb) (but the meaning of this is not clear). 
The simile only says that one thing resembles another, not, 
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something, so that all words which make us learn 
something are most pleasant. Now we do not know 
the meaning of strange words, and proper terms we 
know already. It is metaphor, therefore, that above 
all produces this effect; for when Homer ® calls old 
age stubble, he teaches and informs us through the 
genus; for both have lost their bloom. The similes 
of the poets also have the same effect ; wherefore, if 
they are well constructed, an impression of smartness 
is produced. For the simile, as we have said, is a 
metaphor differing only by the addition of a word, 
wherefore it is less pleasant because it is longer ; it 
does not say that this zs that, so that the mind does 
not even examine this. Of necessity, therefore, all 
style and enthymemes that give us rapid information 
are smart. This is the reason why superficial 
enthymemes, meaning those that are obvious to all 
and need no mental effort, and those which, when 
stated, are not understood, are not popular, but only 
those which are understood the moment they are 
stated, or those of which the meaning, although not 
clear at first, comes a little later; for from the 
latter a kind of knowledge results, from the former 
neither the one nor the other.° 

In regard to the meaning of what is said, then, 
such enthymemes are popular. As to style, popu- 
larity of form is due to antithetical statement ; for 


like the metaphor, that it 7s another; since the speaker does 
not say this, the result is that the mind of the hearer does not 
go into the matter, and so the chance of instruction, of 
acquiring some information, is lost. 

¢ The meaning is: the two kinds of enthymemes mentioned 
last do convey some information, whereas the superficial 
enthymemes teach nothing, either at once, or a little later, 
when reflection-has made the meaning clear. 
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a “ \ \ os ” \ > + 
olov “‘ Kat tHv Tots adAAos Kowny ciprvnv vopt- 
Covrwy Tots att&v idiows moAewov:”’ avrixevras 
6 7rdAEmwos <tpnvn. Tots 5° ovépmacw, eav éxn pera 
popav, Kat TavTny purr’ dMorpiav, xanerov yap 
ovvidety, pnt’ errumdAaov, oddev yap Trovel TaoyeLW. 
éru €l 7p0 oupaTwv Trove: opav yap Set Ta mpar- 
/ ~ nn / aA 4 7 
Topeva paAdov 7H peAdovTa. Set dpa TovTwy 
oToxaleobar tpidv, pretahopads avTiOécews ev- 
, 
epyetlas. 
~ \ ~ tf > ~ “J A 
7 Tar dé perapopayv TEeTTApwV ova@y eddoKYLODOL 
l4lla pddvora, at Kar avaroyiay, aomep TlepuxAns con 
THY veornra Ty drrohopevny €v T@ 10 cu otrus 
Hpavioba. ex THs moAews womep et Tis TO Eap eK 
Tod eviavtod e€édov. Kai Aemtivns mept AaKxedau- 
/, > 2A “A \ + 4 c / 
pLoviwy, odk edy Trepudetv TH ‘KAAdba érepodbadpov 
/ \ / 4 / 
yevowernv. Kat Kyndioddoros orovddlovros Xapn- 
? 4 ~ \ \ > \ / 
tos ev0vvas dSotvat mrept tov "OAvrOvakdv mdéAcpwov 
nyavaKkrer, Paokwy eis mVyua Tov Ohwov eyovra 
Tas eV0vvas mreipGc0ar Sobdvat. Kal mrapaxaddv 


@ Tsocrates, Philippus, 73. 

> In the Poetics (21) metaphor and its four classes are 
defined: ‘‘ Metaphor consists in assigning to a thing the 
name of something else; and this may take place either 
from genus to species, or from species to genus, or from 
species to species, or proportionally. An instance of a 
metaphor from genus to species is ‘here stands my ship,’ 
for ‘standing’ is a genus, ‘ being moored’ a species; from 
species to genus: ‘Odysseus truly has wrought a myriad 
good deeds,’ for ‘myriad’ is a specific large number, used 
for the generic ‘multitude’; from species to species: 
‘having drawn off the life with the bronze’ and ‘haying cut 
it with the unyielding bronze,’ where ‘drawn off’ is used in 
the sense of ‘cut,’ and ‘cut’ in the sense of ‘ drawn off,’ both 
being species of ‘taking away.’’’ For the proportional 
metaphor see note on 4, 4 above. 
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instance, “‘ accounting the peace that all shared 
to be a war against their private interests,’ * where 
“war ’’ is opposed to “ peace’’; as to words, they 
are popular if they contain metaphor, provided it be 
neither strange, for then it is difficult to take in at 
a glance, nor superficial, for then it does not impress 
the hearer; further, if they set things “ before the 
eyes”’; for we ought to see what is being done 
rather than what is going to be done. We ought 
therefore to aim at three things—metaphor, anti- 
thesis, actuality. 

Of the fourkinds of metaphor? the most popular are 
those based on proportion. Thus, Pericles said that 
the youth that had perished during the war had dis- 
appeared from the State as if the year had lost its 
springtime.” Leptines, speaking of the Lacedae- 
monians, said that he would not let the Athenians 
stand by and see Greece deprived of one of her eyes. 
When Chares was eager to have his accounts for the 
Olynthian war examined, Cephisodotus indignantly 

- exclaimed that, now he had the people by the throat, 
he was trying to get his accounts examined?; on 
another occasion also he exhorted the Athenians to 


Brains 8 
4 e#@wa was the technical term for the examination of 
accounts to which all public officers had to submit when 
their term of office expired. Cephisodotus and Chares were 
both Athenian generals. ‘*‘ Having the people by the throat ”’ 
may refer to the condition of Athens financially and his un- 
satisfactory conduct of the war. But the phrase es mviypya 
tov Ojwov Exovra is objected to by Cope, who reads dyayéyra 
and translates: ‘“‘that he drove the people into a fit of 
choking by his attempts to offer his accounts for scrutiny 
in this way,” 7.e. he tried to force his accounts down their 
throats, and nearly choked them. Another reading 
suggested is dyxovra (throttling so as to choke). 
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mote tovs “A@nvaiouvs eis HiBovay emvovricopevous 
éfn ety e€veva TO MudAtiddov yrjdiopa. Kat 
"Iduxpatys omevcapevwv “AOnvaiwy mpos ’Emi- 
davpov Kal tiv mapaXiay nyavdaKrer, PdoKwv 
avrovs Ta éfddia Tod rroAguov Tmapynphoba. Kal 
TlevdAaos tiv Ildpadov pdmadov rob drpov, 
Lnorov d¢ tyAiav rob Tlecparews. Kat Tlepucdis 
thy Atywav dpeAciv exéAevoe THY Anunv Tob 
Tleparews. Kat Moupoxdjjs ovdev eon Tovnpo- 
TEpos elvat, dvoudoas TWA TOV emetK@v: €Kelvov 
pev yap emitpitwy téKav trovnpedeoOar, adrov 
dé emdekdtwv. Kal TO “Avagardpidov tapBetor 
trép tav Ovyatépwv mpos Tov ydpov eyxpove- 
Covadv, 


, ~ / 
DTrEpHLEpol por TOV ydpwv at mapHevor. 


Kat TO IloAvevcrov els amomAnktiKdy Twa Umevo- 
urmov, TO pu) OVvacbar Hovyiav dyew trod THs 
Tvyns ev TevTecupiyyw voow dedepevov. Kal 
Kydioddotos tas tpinpets exdAee pwvAwvas srouKi- 
Nous, 6 Kvwy dé ta Karndcta ra ’Arrixa didiria. 


¢ This may refer to a decree of Miltiades which was so 
speedily carried out that it became proverbial. The expedi- 
tion was undertaken to assist Euboea against Thebes. 

>’ By making peace, Iphicrates said that the Athenians 
had deprived themselves of the opportunity of attacking and 
plundering a weak maritime city, and so securing provisions 
for the war. The word é¢éd.a properly means provisions 
for a journey and travelling expenses. 

¢ The Paralus and Salaminia were the two sacred galleys 
which conveyed state prisoners. 

@ Tt commanded the trade of the Euxine. 

¢ Moerocles was a contemporary of Demosthenes, and an 
anti-Macedonian in politics. He seems to have been a 
money-grubber and was once prosecuted for extortion. The 
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set out for Euboea without delay *‘and provision 
themselves there, like the decree of Miltiades.¢”’ 
After the Athenians had made peace with Epidaurus 
and the maritime cities, Iphicrates indignantly de- 
clared “that they had deprived themselves of pro- 
visions for the war.’’® Pitholaus called the Paralus ° 
“ the bludgeon of the people,” and Sestos “ the corn- 
chest“ of the Piraeus.” Pericles recommended that 
Aegina, “ the eyesore of the Piraeus,” should be re- 
moved. Moerocles, mentioning a very “respectable” 
person by name, declared that he was as much a 
scoundrel as himself; for whereas that honest man 
played the scoundrel at 33 per cent. he himself was 
satisfied with 10 per cént.*~And the iambic of 
Anaxandrides,’ on girls who were slow to marry, 


My daughters are “‘ past the time ” of marriage. 


And the saying of Polyeuctus% upon a certain 
paralytic named Speusippus, “ that he could not keep 
quiet, although Fortune had bound him in a five- 
holed pillory of disease.” Cephisodotus called the 
triremes ‘“ parti-coloured mills,’’” and [Diogenes] the 
Cynic used to say that the taverns‘ were “the 


degree of the respectability (or rather, the swindling 
practices) of each is caleulated*by their respective profits. 

t Poet’ of the Middle Comedy: Frag. 68 (Kock, Com. 
Att. Frag. ii.). The metaphor in trephuwepo is from those 
who failed to keep the term of payment of a fine or debt. 
Cope translates: ‘‘I find (uo) the young ladies are . . .” 

9 Athenian orator, contermporary of Demosthenes. 

» As grinding down the tributary states. They differed 
from ordinary mills in being gaily painted. 

* Contrasted with the Spartan ‘ messes,”’ which were of 
a plain and simple character, at which all the citizens dined 
together. Ihe tavern orgies, according to Diogenes, repre- 
sented these at Athens. 
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Alciwy 8€, dru eis XuxeAlay ri modAw e&éxeav: 
TovTo yap petapopa Kal mpd oupdtwr. Kal 
“@ore Bofioa tiv ‘ENdda’’> Kai Ttobro Tpdmov 
Twa peTapopa Kal mpd Oppudrony. Kal aorep 
Kn gvoddoros evrAaBetobar exéheve py moMas Tour 
owot Tas ovvdpoids. Kal Tlooxparns mpos TOUS 
ovvtpéxovtas ev tats mavnytpeow. Kal olov ev 
TO emitadiw, duott d&vov Hv emi Ta Tadw TH TOV 
ev Ladapive teAeuTnoavTwy netpacbat THY “Edda 
ws ovyKarabamropevns TH dperij avTav THs 
edevbepias: €f pev yap cimrev ott a&vov Saxpdoa 
ovyKatabamropevns Tis dperijs, petagpopa Kat 
Tpo ouparwv, TO dé “ TH dperij Ths éAevdepias S 
avridecty twa éxer. Kal wes "Iduxparns elmev 
“9 yap odds po. Tav Adywy bia péowy TaV 
Xapnre mempaypevwv eoriv:”’ petradopa Kar” 
avadoyiav, Kal TO Sia péoov mpd OupaTwy Trove. 
Kal TO ddvat TapaxaAety Tovs Kwdvvous Tots 
Kw Sdvous BonPjoovras, po Oppdroy peradopa. 
kat Avkoréwv brep XaBpiov * “ odd€ THY ticernplav 
alcxuv0evtes adtod, thy eikdva thy yadKny’’: 
peradopa yap ev T@ mapdovtr, GAN ovK det, aAAa 
7po Oppdroov: KivduvevovTos ‘yap abrod ixerever 
% «ikav, TO difuxov on eppoxov, 70 dropynpea 
Tay Tis moAews epywv. Kal “mdvTa Tpdrov 
puuxpov dpovety peder@vres’’> TO yap pucderav 


2 Athenian orator, opponent of Demosthenes. 

> Referring to the disastrous Sicilian expedition. 

¢ Philippus, 12. Both cvydpouds and ovrrpéxovras refer to 
the collecting of a mob in a state of excitement. 

4 The statue of Chabrias, erected after one of his victories, 
represented him as kneeling on the ground, the position 
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‘messes’ of Attica. Aesion® used to say that they 
had “drained”’ the State into Sicily,’ which is a 
metaphor and sets the thing before the eyes. His 
words “‘ so that Greece uttered a cry” are also in a 
manner a metaphor and a vivid one. And again, 
as Cephisodotus bade the Athenians take care not 
to hold their ‘‘ concourses”’ too often; and in the 
same way Isocrates, who spoke of those “ who rush 
together” in the assemblies. And as Lysias says 
in his Funeral Oration, that it was right that 
Greece should cut her hair at the tomb of those who 
fell at Salamis, since her freedom was buried along 
with their valour. If the speaker had said that it 
was fitting that Greece should weep, her valour 
being buried with them, it would have been a 
metaphor and a vivid one, whereas “ freedom ’”’ by 
the side of “‘ valour’ produces a kind of antithesis. 
And as Iphicrates said, ““ The path of my words leads 
through the centre of the deeds of Chares ’”’ ; here 
the metaphor is proportional and the words “ through 
the centre ”’ create vividness. Also, to say that one 
“calls upon dangers to help against dangers” is a 
vivid metaphor. And Lycoleon on behalf of Chabrias 
said, “not even reverencing the suppliant attitude of 
his statue of bronze,” 4 a metaphor for the moment, 
not for all time, but still vivid ; for when Chabrias is in 
danger, the statue intercedes for him, the inanimate 
becomes animate, the memorial of what he has done 
for the State, And “in every way studying poor- 
ness of spirit,” ¢ for ‘‘ studying”’ a thing implies to 
which he had ordered his soldiers to take up when awaiting 
the enemy. The statue was in the agora and could be seen 
from the court. Lycoleon points to it, and bases his appeal 
on its suppliant attitude. 


* Isocrates, Panegyricus, 151. 
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avéew Ti eoriv. Kal ote Tov vodv 6 Beds dads 
avibev ev rH bvyn: dudw yap Sndot mr. “od yap 
Siadvdpeba Tovs TroA€uovs, adn’ ava, ard prela”’ 
dupe yap. éore peMovra., Kal % avaBoAn Kal 7 
TowavTn elpjvn. Kal TO TAS ovvOjKas pdvar 
i TpdmaLov <ivauw Trond Kd\Aov Tv ev Tos Tron€juous 
yevopLeveny” TO, peev yap Srep pukp@v Kal pds 
TUXTS» adrar O° omeép TavTos Tob moA€uov”’* aupw 
yap vikns onueia. Ott Kal ai modas TH Poyw 
Tay avOparwv peydAas <Ovvas Suddacw: 7) yap 
suns BAaBn TUS Sucaia € cori, 

“Ore pev ody Ta doreta ex perapopas TE 
Be peters A€yerat Kal TH TPO Oupatwv Trovedy, 
elpntat. Aexréov dé Ti A€yomev mpd dupdarwv, 
Kat rt moovot yiyverau TobrO. Ady 57) 7po 
Opupdronv tabra movi, doa evepyodvra onpuatver. 
olov tov ayabov dvdpa pdvar eivar TeTpayavov 
perapopa: apd yap téreva, ard’ od onpeaiver 
evepyevav. aNd TO * avPodcar éyovros THY dicey” 
evepyeia, Kal TO ‘“aé 8 wWorep adeTov”’ evepyeta, 
Kal 

rovvred0ev obv “EXAnves a€avres tool 
TO Géavtes evépyea Kal petadopd. Kal ws 


* Metaphor from species to genus (p. 398, n.), * studying” 
being a species of “increasing.” As a rule one studies to 
increase some good quality, not a bad one. 

> Ibid. 172. ¢ Jbid. 180 (apparently from memory). 

4 vOvva (see note on p. 399) further implies the punish- 
ment for an unsatisfactory statement of accounts. 

¢ Simonides, Frag. 5 (P.L.G. ii.). Both a good man and 
a square are complete as far as they go, but they do not 
ea press actuality. * Isocrates, Philippus, 10. 

9 Ibid. 127. This speech is an appeal to Philip to lead 
the Greeks against Persia. As a sacred animal could roam 
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increase it. And that “reason is a light that God 
has kindled in the soul,” for both the words reason 
and light make something clear. “ For we do not 
put an end to wars, but put them off,”’® for both 
ideas refer to the future—putting off and a peace of 
sucha kind. And again, it is a metaphor to say that 
such a treaty is “a trophy far more splendid than 
those gained in war; for the latter are raised in 
memory of trifling advantages and a single favour of 
fortune, but the former commemorates the end of 
the whole war’’ ;¢ for both treaty and trophy are 
signs of victory. Again, that cities also render a 
heavy account to the censure of men ; for rendering 
an account ¢ is a sort of just punishment. 

11. We have said that smart sayings are derived 
from proportional metaphor and expressions which 
set things before the eyes. We must now explain 
the meaning of “ before the eyes,” and what must 
be done to produce this. I mean that things are set 
before the eyes by words that signify actuality. For 
instance, to say that a good man is “ four-square ” ¢ 
is a metaphor, for both these are complete, but the 
phrase does not express actuality, whereas ‘“‘ of one 
having the prime of his life in full bloom”? does; 
similarly, “thee, like a sacred animal ranging at 
will’ ¥ expresses actuality, and in 


Thereupon the Greeks shooting forward with their feet” 
the word “shooting” contains both actuality and 


where it pleased within the precincts of its temple, so Philip 
could claim the whole of Greece as his fatherland, while 
other descendants of Heracles (whom Isocrates calls the author 
of Philip’s line) were tied down and their outlook narrowed by 
the laws and constitution of the city in which they dwelt. 

’ Kuripides, Iphig. Aul. 80, with dopt for rooiv. 
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KexpynTae “Opmpos moAAayod Tt Ta ayuya epapoya 


3 A€yew dia THs perapopas. ev maou b€ TH evep- 


1412a 


4 


5 


yevav trovety evdoKywet, olov ev Totode, 
adtis emt Sdmedovde KvdAWdeTo AGas avatdys, 


\ 
KQL 


” > de , 

éntat diords, 
\ 
Kal 

> / / 

emimTectar peveaivav, 

A 
Kat 


5) , ” , \ a 
ev yain toravto AAawpeva ypoos doar, 
KL 
> vi Ys id PS) / yA 
alxyun O€ BTEPVOLO OLEDOVTO [LAlLWWOd. 


év maou yap Tovrois dia TO euapuxa elvat evep- 
yoovra paiverat: TO dvavoxvvrety yap Kal paupdy 
Kat TaAAa evépyeta. tadra dé mpoonife dia Tijs 
Kar’ avadoyiav perapopas: ws yap 6 AiBos pos 
TOV Liovdov, 6 dvaroxvy ray 7pos TOV avaLoyu- 
Tovpevov. movee dé Kal ev Tals evdoKiwovoats 
eikoow emi TOV aibiywv Tada: 
Kupta, padnpiowvTa: mpo pev 7 GAX’, adrap ex’ 
ada: 
he A \ an a / ¢€ oF is F 
Kwovpeva yap Kal COvra move mdvra, » 8 evepyeva 
Knots. 

Aci be berapepew, Ka0arep etpnrat T™pOTepov, 
amo oixetoy Kal pn pavep@v, oiov Kai ev didro- 
codia ‘Td Spowov Kal ev odd Si€xovor Dewpetv 
evotoyov, womep “Apyvtas é¢n tadvrov elvar 
SiaTnTiy Kat Bwpov: em dupw yap TO adiKov- 


@ Odyssey, xi. 598, with érecra rédovde for émi ddrreddvde. 
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metaphor. And as Homer often, by making use of 
metaphor, speaks of inanimate things as if they were 
animate; and it is to creating actuality in all such 
cases that his popularity is due, as in the following 
examples : 

Again the ruthless stone rolled down to the plain.* 

The arrow flew.? 

[The arrow] eager to fly [towards the crowd].° 

[The spears] were buried in the ground, longing to take 


their fill of flesh.@ 
The spear-point sped eagerly through his breast.¢ 


For in all these examples there is appearance of 
actuality, since the objects are represented as 
animate: “ the shameless stone,” “ the eager spear- 
point,’ and the rest express actuality. Homer has 
attached these attributes by the employment of the 
proportional metaphor; for as the stone is to 
Sisyphus, so is the shameless one to the one who is 
shamelessly treated. In his popular similes also he 

proceeds in the same manner with inanimate things : 


Arched, foam-crested, some in front, others behind ; ¢ 


for he gives movement and life to all, and actuality 
is movement. 

As we have said before, metaphors should be drawn 
from objects which are proper to the object, but not 
too obvious ; just as, for instance, in philosophy it 
needs sagacity to grasp the similarity in things that 
are apart. Thus Archytas said that there was no 
difference between an arbitrator and an altar, for 
the wronged betakes itself to one or the other. 

> Iliad, xiii. 587. ¢ Ibid. iv. 126. @ Ibid. xi. 574. 

© Ibid. xv. 541. 


* Ibid. xiii. 799. The reference is to the “boiling waves 
of the loud-roaring sea.” 
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pLevov Karapevyet. H €l tis hain dycupay Kal 
\ 
KpeudOpav 7d adrd etvau: duper yap Trades Tl, 
adAa Siadéper TH dvwhev Kal Kdrwhev. Kat Td 
66.28 / \ wi 9 Hind. Ad } / > / 2 
wparicbat Tas moAeus”’ év modd Si€xovor TavTO, EV 
emipavela Kal Svvaject TO toov. 

6 "Kort d€ Kal ta aoreta Ta mAcioTa bia peTa- 
popds Kal €x Tob mpoc€aratav: pdddov yap 
ylyverau d7jAov ore epabe mapa TO evavTins exeww, 

cee > a >? \ nt 
KaL cour Aéyew 4 yoyn “ws dhnBds, eye ra) 
Teaprov.” Kal TOv dmopbeypdrey be Ta adored 
€oTw eK TOO ra 6 dot Aeyew, otov To Tob Lrjot- 
XOpou, ort ot Terres éavrots xapdbev doovrat. 
Kal TA €D Hvuypeva Sid TO adTo 7Hd€a: pdOnous 

4 ‘ / 4 Nee / / 

yap, Kal Aéyerat peradopa. Kat 6 A€yet O<ddwpos, 
TO Kawa Aeyew. ylyvera dé, orav mrapddogov aE 
Kal [7, Os exetvos devyet, mpos THY éumpootev 
dd€av, GAN womep of ev Tots yeAoiows Ta Tapa- 
TeTonpeva. Omep SUVATAL Kal Ta Tapa ypdupa 
oxwppata: e€anata ydp. Kat év tots pérpois- 
od yap womrep 6 axovwr b7réAaPev: 


# The anchor keeps a ship steady below, the pot-hook is 
above, and the pot hangs down from it. 

» Cope, retaining dvwyadicbae (as if from dvouadifew, 
aequalitatem restituere Bonitz, cf. dvouddwous) says: “the 
widely dissimilar things here compared are the areas of 
proparics and the state offices and privileges, which are to 

e alike equalized,” translating: ‘And the re-equalization 
of cities, when the same principle is applied to things stand- 
ing wide apart, viz. to surface (area) and powers (functions, 
offices). (dv- is not negative, but=re.) But the passage 
quoted by Victorius from Isocrates, Philippus, § 40: ‘for I 
know that all the cities of Greece have been placed on the 
same level (auadicba) by misfortunes” suggests this as a 
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Similarly, if one were to say that an anchor and a 
pot-hook hung up were identical ; for both are the 
same sort of thing, but they differ in this—that one 
is hung up above and the other below.? And if one 
were to say “the cities have been reduced to the 
same level,” this amounts to the same in the case 
of things far apart—the equality of “levelling” in 
regard to superficies and resources.? 

Most smart sayings are derived from metaphor, 
and also from misleading the hearer beforehand.° 
For it becomes more evident to him that he has 
learnt something, when the conclusion turns out 
contrary to his expectation, and the mind seems to 
say, © How true itis! but I missed it.” And smart 
apophthegms arise from not meaning what one says, 
as in the apophthegm of Stesichorus, that “ the 
grasshoppers will sing to themselves from the 
ground.”@ And clever riddles are agreeable for the 
same reason; for something is learnt, and the ex- 
pression is also metaphorical. And what Theodorus 
' calls “ novel expressions” arise when what follows 
is paradoxical, and, as he puts it, not in accordance 
with our previous expectation; just as humorists 
make use of slight changes in words. The same 
effect is produced by jokes that turn on a change 
of letter; for they are deceptive. These novelties 
occur in poetry as well as in prose; for instance, 
the following verse does not finish as the hearer 
CXMCCLEMIng va ; 
preferable reading here, @madicOa meaning (1) have been 
levelled to the ground (although the Lexica give no instance 
of this use), (2) reduced to the same level of weakness. 

° mpoctamaray. Or, reading rpoceéamaray, “ by adding de- 
ception.” 

» # See ii. 21. 8. 
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eorerye 0° €xwv bd Toco xipebAa* 


¢ > ” , bd a id > ov / 

6 8 wero médiAa épeiv. TovTov 5° dua Aeyomevov 
Se? SHAov civar. ra dé mapa ypdppa trovet ody 6 
, , > > “a iA * e \ 
A€yer A&€yew, GAN’ 6 peracTpéeper Svoya, olov To 
/ > / ‘ , ce / ” 

@coddpov <is Nikwva tov Kilapwddv “ Oparre: 
a \ 
TpOOTrOLetTaL yap Aéyew To “ Oparres ce” Kal 
eCamarg. dAXo yap Aéyeu: 510 payee 700, émel 
<t Ley dmroXapBdver Opaka elvan, ov ddget aorelov 
elvat. Kal TO “ BowAec avrov Tépoau. "bet be 
dyuporepa. Mpoonkovrens Ax Piva. ovTw (8 Kal 
Ta Goreia, olov TO pdvar "ADnvaious THY THs 
baddarrns apxny pa dipxmy elvat Toy KaK@y: 
dvacbar yap. 7 @omep Looxpdrns THY cipx7y TH 
monee apy elvan TOV KaK@v. aupoTepws yap oO 
ovK av wnOn Tus epetv, Toor’ elpnrat, Kal eyvaaaOn 
Ott aAnbés: To TE yap THY dpxny pdvar o apyny elvat 

t ? 

obey oopdv: aN’ ovx ottw éyer aA’ GAdws, 
Kat apxnv ody 6 elrev amodnow, dN’ dMws. ev 
drrace be TovrTols, eav TPoonkOvTens 7 TO ovo}.a. eveyky 
opwvupia 7 pwerapopa, ToTe TO ed. olov “ *Avad- 


@ According to Cope, Op¢rr’ ef, “* you are no better than 
a Thracian slave-girl.” 

> There is obviously a play on zépoa (aor. 1 infin. of 
mép0w) and Ilépoa (Persians), but no satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the joke has been suggested. 

¢ The paradoxical and verbal. ‘ Suitably”? may refer 
to the manner of delivery ; to being used at the proper time; — 
or to taking care that the word is one that may be used in 
the two senses. 

4 Philippus, 61; De Pace, 101. The point in the illus- 
trations lies in the use of dpx7, first in the sense of ‘‘ empire,” 
then in that of “beginning.” It could be said that. the 
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And he strode on, under his feet—chilblains, 


whereas the hearer thought he was going to say 
“sandals.” This kind of joke must be clear from 
the moment of utterance. Jokes that turn on the 
word are produced, not by giving it the proper 
meaning, but by perverting it; for instance, when 
Theodorus said to Nicon, the player on the cithara, 
“you are troubled ”’ (Opdrrex) ; for while pretending 
to say “something troubles you,” he deceives us ; 
for he means something else. Therefore the joke 
is only agreeable to one who understands the point ; 
for if one does not know that Nicon is a Thracian, he 
will not see any joke in it.- Similarly, “ you wish to 
destroy him (zépoa:).””® Jokes of both these kinds ¢ 
must be suitably expressed. Similar instances are 
such witticisms as saying that “the empire of the 
sea” was not “the beginning of misfortunes” for 
the Athenians, for they benefited by it; or, with 
Isocrates,? that “empire”? was “the beginning of 
misfortunes for the city’; in both cases that which 
one would not have expected to be said is said, and 
recognized as true. For, in the second example, to 
say that “‘empire is empire’ shows no cleverness, but 
this is not what he means, but something else ; in 
the first, the dpy% which is negatived is used in a 
different sense. In all these cases, success is attained 
when a word is. appropriately applied, either by 
homonym or by metaphor. For example, in the 
phrase Anaschetos (Bearable) is Unbearable,’ there 


“empire”’ of the sea was or was not ‘the beginning of mis- 
fortunes” for Athens; for at first it was highly beneficial to 
them, but in the end brought disaster, and thus was the 
‘beginning ”’ of evil. 
¢ Usually translated, “* There is no bearing Baring.” 
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, > , 
oxeTos ovK avacyeTos’” oOuwvupiay amepnoer, 
adra mpoonkovTws, el andys. Kal 

a / 
ovk dv yévoio waddov H Edvos Eevos: 
a a tal \ 
% od parrov 7 o€ Set, TO adto. Kat “od de? Tov 
/ / a 2K > ”? > / \ \ ~ 
Eévov Edvov det eivas’’’ aAdAdTpiov yap Kat TovTO. 
\ ? \ \ A 3: lA \ ? , 
To avTo Kal To “Ava€avdpidov To émawovpevor, 


KaAddv y’ amobavety mpw Oavarov Spay agvov" 


a a a \ 
TavTov yap €or. T@ elmety d&vov yap amolavety un 
” + > ~ n + ‘4 > i. ~ \ 
ovtTa a&wov amolavetv, 7) a&idv y’ amolavety un 
Gavarov d&iov dvra, 7) p17) TowbdvTa Oavdrov dé. 
LS a , ‘4 
TO prev obv eldos TO adTo THs AcEews ToUTwWY: GAA 
dow av eAdrrove Kal avTiKerpevws rexOH, TocoVTM 
> a ~ \ > ww id € F 4 PS) \ 
evdoxiet wGAAov. TO Sd aitiov ote 7 palnous dia 
\ \ > a a \ A A 2 2\/ 
peev TO avrucetobar padrov, bia S€ Td ev dAlyw 
~ a ~ ui ‘ 
Oarrov yivera. Set 5° adel mpoceitvar 7 TO mpos 
“A / a” A > ~ 7 > A / 
ov Adyerar 7) TO opOds réyeoOat, <i TO Aeyomuevov 
~ \ 
adnbes Kat pur) emumdAaov: €oTe yap Tadra ywpis 
éxew, otov ‘‘ amoOvnoKkew Set un bev apaprdvovra ’’* 
> > a lal lal \ 
adn’ otk aoretov. “tiv agiav Set yapetv Tov 
” ” > > b} > aA > > 2A a + 
aévov"”’ ddd’ ode daoretov. aA eav dua appa 
” cc mw / > > a A + + lol 
exn “‘aéudv yy’ amobavety pr akov ovta Tod 
amobaveiv.” dow 8 dv marcia éxn, Toco’Tw 
> e 
aoTe.otepov gaiverat, olov «i Kal Ta dvdparTa 


@ Kock, C.A.F. iii. 209, p. 448. In the two first examples 
‘*stranger”’ refers to a distant and reserved manner, as we 
say ‘don’t make yourself a stranger”; in the third £&évos is 
apparently to be taken in the sense of “alien.” Cope 
translates: ‘¢for that too is of a different kind”’ (foreign, 
alien to the two others; d\\érpiov, belonging to something or 
somebody else, opposed to olxefov), But the whole passage 
is obscure. 
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is a contradiction of the homonym, which is only 
appropriate, if Anaschetus is an unbearable person. 
And, ‘Thou shalt not be more of a stranger than a 
stranger,’ or “not more than you should be,” 
which is the same thing. And again, 


The stranger must not always be a stranger, 


for here too the word repeated is taken in a different 
sense.* It is the same with the celebrated verse of 
Anaxandrides, 


It is noble to die before doing anything that deserves 
death ; ® 
for this is the same as saying that “it is worthy to 
die when one does not deserve to die,” or, that “it 
is worthy to die when one is not worthy of death,” 
or, “ when one does nothing that is worthy of death.” 
Now the form of expression of these sayings is the 
same; but the more concisely and antithetically 
they are expressed, the greater is their popularity. 
The reason is that antithesis is more instructive and 
conciseness gives knowledge more rapidly. Further, 
. in order that what is said may be true and not 
superficial, it must always either apply to a particular 
person or be suitably expressed ; for it is possible 
for it to have one quality and not the other. For 
instance, “ One ought to die guiltless of any offence,” 
“ The worthy man should take a worthy woman to 
wife.’ There is no smartness in either of these 
expressions, but there will be if both conditions are 
fulfilled: ‘‘ It is worthy for 4 man to die, when he 
is not worthy of death.” The more special qualities 
the expression possesses, the smarter it appears ; 
for instance, if the words contain a metaphor, and a 


> Kock, 0.4.F. ii. Frag. 64, p. 163. 
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peradopa ein Kal perapopa ToLadl Kat avrifects 
Kal Tapicwots, ral exou € evépyevay. 

Hict dé Kat at eixdves, Womep elpnrat Kat év Tots 
dvw, del eddoxysoboat Tpdmrov Twa, berapopat. 
del yap é€k dvoty A€eyovtTa, womep 1% avddAoyov 
perapopd: olov 7 aomis dayev eore duddAn “Apeos, 
Kal TO€ov Poppuyé dxopdos. oUTw pev odV Acyovow 
ody andoby, To 8 eimety 70 rogov poppuyya 7 i THY 
aomida duddny damdodv. Kal cixdlovor d¢ ovrws, 
otov mb adAnriy, AdxVeY paralomev pow: 
app yap ouvdyerau. TO de e0 coTly Orav peTa- 

opa H* €or yap eikdoat THY dorida pudry ” ‘A peos 
Kal TO épeimuov parev oikias, Kal TOV Nuerparov 
pavat Diroxryrnv elvar Sednypevov bro Ilparvos, 
womep eikace Wpactpwayos idwy tov Nikyparov 
yTTnuevov dbo IIparvos papwdodvra, Kowavra 
dé Kal adypnpov ert. év ols padiora exmimrovew 
of mrowntal, €av pi) €d, Kal éay €b, evdoKiuovow. 
déeyw 8 drayv admrodiddow, 


wotrep oéAwov otAa ta oKéeAn opel, 


dorep Dirdppwv Cvyopaydv TO KwpvKo. 


\ A lot / > > / Do: \? > > / 
Kal Ta TOLabra mavT elkoves eloiv. at 8 eiKoves 
OTL peerahopat, elpnrau ToAAdKts. 

@ Or, reading ai for del, ‘approved similes are. . . .” 

> In the simple metaphor “goblet” is substituted for 
‘shield,’ but sometimes additions are made to the word as 
differently applied, such as “of Ares” and ** without strings.” 
These additions, besides involving greater detail (a char- 
acteristic of the simile), distinctly bring out the contrast of the 
two terms and make a simile, whereas the metaphor simply 
transfers the meaning. 

¢ In posture. 
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metaphor of a special kind, antithesis, and equality 
of clauses, and actuality. 

Similes also, as said above, are always in a manner 
approved metaphors ;% since they always consist of 
two terms, like the proportional metaphor, as when 
we say, for instance, that the shield is the goblet of 
Ares, and the bow a lyre without strings. But such 
an expression is not simple, but when we call the bow 
a lyre, or the shield a goblet, it is.» And similes may 
be formed as follows: a flute-player resembles an 
ape,’ a short-sighted man a spluttering lamp ; for in 
both cases there is contraction.? But they are ex- 
cellent when there is a proportional metaphor ; for it 
is possible to liken a shield to the goblet of Ares and 
a ruin to the rag of a house; to say that Niceratus 
is a Philoctetes bitten by Pratys, to use the simile of 
Thrasymachus, when he saw Niceratus, defeated by 
Pratys in a rhapsodic competition, still dirty with 
his hair uncut.’ It is herein that poets are especially 
condemned if they fail, but applauded if they succeed. 
I mean, for instance, when they introduce an 

answering clause : 7 


He carries his legs twisted like parsley, 
or again, 
Like Philammon punching the leather sack. 


All such expressions are similes, and similes, as has 
been often said, are metaphors of a kind. 


4 Contraction of eyelids and flame. 

¢ Like Philoctetes on Lemnos after he had been bitten by 
the snake. 

4 When the concluding corresponds with the introductory 
expression. This ‘answering clause”’ is called apodosis 
(p. 371), not restricted, as in modern usage, to the conclusion 
of a conditional sentence, 
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Kai at mapouniar petadopal am’ eidous én’ «idds 
etow" olov av Tis ws ayabov _Teugopmevos avTos 
emaydynrat, elra BraBi, os 6 Kapra6vds pyot 
TOV Ady _dudw yap To etpnjuevov meTov0acw. 
obev peev obv Ta aoteia Adyerar Kal didtTt, oYedov 
clipnTal TO atTLov. 


A A 7 

Kioi 8€ Kal evdoxysotcat trepBodal. werapopat, 
ofov els trwmiacpevov “wnOyre 8 dy adrov 
elvat ovkapyivwy KdAabov’’: épvOpov ydp te TO 


tmuwmuov, GAAa TO TOAD ofddpa. TO dé WoTEp TO 
\ / ¢ \ ~ / / 
kal TO, vrrepBodn TH AdEcr Svadéepovoa. 
worep Diaypov Cvyopayav TO KwpvKw* 
wnons 8 dv adtrov Dirdppwva elvar paydpevov 
TH KWPUKY. 
wotrep o€Awov otAa Ta oKeAn dopey: 
wnOns & dv od oxédAn adda céAwa exew otrws obda., 
eA A ¢ \ J, / N 
clot dé brepBodral peipaxiwdoeis: opodpdTynTa yap 
SnArobow. S16 opyrGopevor A€yovor padvora: 
2Q? ” / / LA / / / 
ovd’ €t prot Té0a Soin doa datos TE KOVIS TE. 

, > b] / > / > / 
Kovpny dod yapew Ayapéeuvovos ’Arpeidao, 
ovd’ «i Xpuoety ’"Adpodirn KdAdos €pilor, 
epya 8 *AOnvain. 


A / t e > s\ ee 
xpOvrar dé pddiora TovT@ of *ArtiKol prropes. 
610 mpeaButépw Adyew amperes. 


* Or, “he says it is a case of the Carpathian and the 
hare.”’ An inhabitant of the island of Carpathus introduced a 
brace of hares, which so multiplied that they devoured all 
the crops and ruined the farmers (like the rabbits in Australia). 

> Iliad, ix. 385. 

¢ This must be taken as a parenthetical remark, if it is 
Aristotle’s at all. 
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Proverbs also are metaphors from species to species, 
If a man, for instance, introduces into his house 
something from which he expects to benefit, but 
afterwards finds himself injured instead, it is as the 
Carpathian® says of the hare; for both have ex- 
perienced the same misfortunes. This is nearly all 
that can be said of the sources of smart sayings and 
the reasons which make them so. 

Approved hyperboles are also metaphors. For 
instance, one may say of a man whose eye is all 
black and blue, “ you would have thought he was a 
basket of mulberries,” because the black eye is 
something purple, but the great quantity constitutes 
the hyperbole. Again, when-one says “ like this or 
that’ there is a hyperbole differing only in the 
wording : 

Like Philammon punching the leather sack, 


or, ““ you would have thought that he was Philammon 
fighting the sack ”’ ; 
Carrying his legs twisted like parsley, 


or, ‘“ you would have thought that he had no legs, 
but parsley, they being so twisted.” There is some- 
thing youthful about hyperboles; for they show 
vehemence. Wherefore those who are in a passion 
most frequently make use of them : 

Not even were he to offer me gifts as many in number as 
the sand and dust .. . but a daughter of Agamemnon, son 


of Atreus, I will not wed, not even if she rivalled golden 
Aphrodite in beauty, or Athene in accomplishments.’ 


(Attie orators are especially fond of hyperbole.?) 
Wherefore? it is unbecoming for elderly people to 
make use of them. 


4 Because they are boyish. 
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12. Ae? dé pur) Aehn Bevan ore an EKAOTW yévet 
dpporret AcEus. od yap 7 avr ypaspurci) Kal 
deywveor eK), ovde Snenyopuch Kal Suave. appa 
dé avayKn et8evau: TO pev yap eoTw eMyvilew 
eriotac0ar, To S€ put) avayKaleoPar KaTacw7éar, 
av tu BovAnrar peradodvar tots dAdo, dep 

2mdoxovow ot pa eTLOTAILEVOL ypapew. core de 
AcEus ypaducn pev a) axpiBeordrn, dy wveor unt) be 
un droKpirucwrdrn. TavTns d€ vo <i" H pev 
yap un n dé mabnTiKyH. 810 Kal ol dmoxpurat 
Ta. Towabra Tov Spaparwy Sudxovor, Kal ot mounrat 
Tovs ToLovToOUS. Baordlovrar de of avayvworiKol, 
olov Xaipnuwv (ducpiBs yap worep Aoyoypados) 
Kal Aucdpvios Tov SOupapBorrorey. Kal Tapa.- 
BadAdpevor of pev TOV ypadikdv ev Tots ay@ou 
orevol daivovrat, ot dé THY pytdpwv ed AexOevres 
iuwrucol ev Tals Xepow. alrvov 8 ott ev TO aydve 
dpporrer: d10 Kal Ta OmoKpiruKd ddnpnpevns THS 
droKkpioews ov ToLoovTa TO abr Gv epyov paiverar 
e700, ofov To, Te aovvoeta Kal TO moAAdKIs TO 
aire etrreiy ev TH ypapuch 6p8ds drodoxyalerat, 
ev dé adywvear uch Kal OL prropes XpOvras’ éort 
3 yap UroKpiTiKd. avayKn Se peraBaNew TO avTo 
A€yovras: orrep ws mpoodorrovet 76 drroxpivec Ba: 
“obrés e€otw 6 KAdbas tudv, obtds eoTw 6 &E- 
amaTnaas, obTOS 6 TO €axaToV Tpododvan emuyeipy- 
oas.”’ olov Kat DiArjuwy 6 stroKpitns emote. €v 
"-® Gee SPS OES BOO Pet CIO ERE marae nee 

> What follows, to the end of § 3, is of the nature of a 
parenthesis, not immediately connected with the subject of 
the chapter. 


¢ The variation in the form of the expression suggests a 
similar variation in the form of the delivery or declamation. 
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12. But we must not lose sight of the fact that a 
different style is suitable to each kind of Rhetoric. 
That of written compositions is not the same as that 
of debate ; nor, in the latter, is that of public speak- 
ing the same as that of the law courts. But it is 
necessary to be acquainted with both; for the one 
requires a knowledge of good Greek, while the other 
' prevents the necessity of keeping silent when we 
wish to communicate something to others, which 
happens to those who do not know how to write. 
The style of written compositions is most precise, 
that of debate is most suitable for delivery. Of the 
latter there are two kinds, ethical and emotional ; 
this is why actors are always running after plays of 
this character, and poets after suitable actors. How- 
ever, poets whose works are only meant for reading 
are also popular, as Chaeremon, who is as precise as 
a writer of speeches, and Licymnius * among dithy- 
rambic* poets. When compared, the speeches of 
writers appear meagre in public debates, while those 
of the rhetoricians, however well delivered, are 
amateurish when read. The reason is that they are 
only suitable to public debates; hence speeches 
suited for delivery, when delivery is absent, do not 
fulfil their proper function and appear silly. For 
instance, asyndeta and frequent repetition of the 
same word are rightly disapproved in written speech, 
but in public debate even rhetoricians make use of 
them, for they lend themselves to acting.’ (But one 
must vary the expression when.one repeats the same 
thing, for this as it were paves the way for declama- 
tion:¢ as, ““ This is he who robbed you, this is he 
who deceived you, this is he who at last attempted 
to betray you.” This is what Philemon the actor 
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aA , 
te 7H “Avakavdpidov yepovropavia, ore Aéyet 
‘ > ~ 
“*PadduavOus kat IlaAapndns,” Kal ev T@ Tpo- 
/ ~ bs b) a AVES a ee} Pune? BTA / A 
Aoyw ta&v EvoeBdv to “eya: éay yap Tis Ta 
Trovatra pn vmoKpiwntal, yiverat “Oo tHv SoKoV 
7] 
4 ” 
pepwv. 
ca 9 
Kai ta dovvdera woatrws: “ jADov, amjvrnoa, 
ededunv’”’ avaykn yap dbmoKpivecbar Kal pn as 
év Aéyovra TH adr HO Kal tovw eimety. Ere 
wv ” / A > vA > yA A / AAG 
exer loudv TL TA aovvdeTa: ev tow yap xpdvw ToAAa 
Loe Se) Bae € \ , Sy ae , 
Soke? eipjabau: 6 yap avvdeopos ev Trove Ta, TOAAG, 
a ? A > 07 Ona id ? / ww a 
wor éayv e€aipeOH, ShAov oti Tobvaytiov €orat TO 
év Todd. exer odv avénow: “ HADov, SueAexOnv, 
ixérevoa’’ morAd Soxet drrepideiv Goa elmev. 
~ ~ > ~ 
totro de BovAeTau Trovety Kat “Opnpos &v TH 


Nipeds ad Ldpnbev, . 
Nipeds ’AyAains, 
Nupeds 6s KadAdvoros. 


wi b A AAG ww > / \ , 
mept od yap TONG cipynrat, avayKyn Kal troAAdKLS 
eippobar: <f ody Kal moAAdKis, Kal moAAa Soxel, 
i + Ad \ \ A ¥ 
wore nvénoev ama€ pvynobels dia Tov Tapadoyiopov, 


« The meaning of this has not been satisfactorily explained. 
On the face of it, it seems to mean that the excellence of 
Philemon’s delivery consisted in his way of declaiming 
passages in which the same words were repeated. Philemon 
is not to be confused with the writer of the New Comedy, 
the rival and contemporary of Menander. 

> Used of a stiff, ungraceful speaker. 

° Spengel’s reading here is: moda doxet “‘brepetdey boa 
elrov,” moda doxet being parenthetical, and vrepeider doa 
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did in The Old Man’s Folly of Anaxandrides, when he 


says ‘‘ Rhadamanthus and Palamedes,’’ and when he 
repeats the word “‘I”’ in the prologue to The Pious.% 
For unless such expressions are varied by action, it 
is a case of “the man who carries the beam ”’ ® in 
the proverb.) 

It is the same with asyndeta: “I came, I met, I 
entreated.” For here delivery is needed, and the 
words should not be pronounced with the same tone 
and character, as if there was only one clause. 
Further, asyndeta have a special characteristic ; for 
in an equal space of time many things appear to be 
said, because the connecting particle makes many 
things one, so that, if it be removed, it is clear that 
the contrary will be the case, and that the one will 
become many. Therefore an asyndeton produces 
amplification: thus, in “I came, I conversed, I 
besought,” the hearer seems to be surveying many 
things, all that the speaker said. This also is 
Homer’s intention in the passage 

Nireus, again, from Syme .. ., 

.Nireus son of Aglaia .. ., 

Nireus, the most beautiful . . .34 
for it is necessary that one of whom much has been 
said should be often mentioned ; if then the name is 
often mentioned, it seems as if much has been said °; 
so that, by means of this fallacy, Homer has increased 


cirov part of the quotation. Jebb translates: “I came, I 
spoke to him, I besought”’ (these seem many things); ‘he 
disregarded all I said’ (which certainly gives a more natural 
sense to bepeidev). 

4 Iliad, ii. 671 ff. 

¢ Cope translates: “they think that, if the name is often 
repeated, there must be a great deal to say about its owner’’; 
but can this be got out of the Greek (élpjcGar)? 
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Kal pvriunv tmemoinkev, ovdayod vorepov adTod 
/ /, 
oyov Tmounodevos. 

5 “H pev ody dynpnyopurn A€évs Kal mravreA@s €ouxe 
Th oKiaypadia: dow yap av mAciwy 7H 6 -dxAos, 
Toppwrepw 4 Oda, do Ta axpiBh mepiepya Kal 
xelpw dpaiverar év apdorépors: 7 dé SukaviKn aKpL- 
Beorépa. éru dé paGAdov 7H evi KpiTH: €AdytoTov 
ydp éoTw pytopikfs: evovvorrrov' yap pGAdov TO 
oiketov Tod mpdypatos Kal To aAAdTpiov, Kal o 
ayav dmeotw, wate Kabapa 4 Kpiows. duo ody 
of adrot ev mao Tovros evdoKysodor prTopes* 
aAN drov padtora troKpicews, evTav0a yKioTa 
axpiBea €v. TovTo dé, dmov duvys, Kal padvora 
Omov eyadns. 

“H pev ody emideuxtixn déEis ypadixwrdrn: 

6TO yap épyov adris davayvwos: Sevtépa de 7 
Sixavixy. TO dé mpocdiaupetobar tiv ew, ore 
Hdeiav Set Kal peyadompemh, Teplepyov Ti yap 
paAXov 7) cwdpova Kat eAevPepiov Kal <b Tus aAAH 
jOovs apetn; TO yap Hdetav civat rower SHAov 
OTL TA Elpypeva, Elrep Ops Wprorar 7) apeTn THS 
AéEews Tivos yap vera Sel cadhH Kal pur) Tarewny 
civat GAAd mpémovoav; adv Te yap adoreayh, od 


@ Intended to produce the effect of finished work at a 
distance before a large number of spectators. 

» The meaning apparently is that there is no discussion, 
as might be the case when there were several judges, so 
that the decision is clear and unbiased. dywv and dywrorikh 
Aé&is are terms used for debate (¢.g. in the law courts) and 
the style suited to it (cf.§ 1). Cope’s editor refers to Cicero, 
Ad Atticum, i. 16. 8 ‘‘remoto illo studio contentionis, quem 
vos [you Athenians] dyéva appellatis.”’ Jebb translates: “‘the 
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the reputation of Nireus, though he only mentions 
him in one passage ; he has perpetuated his memory, 
although he never speaks of him again. 

The deliberative style is exactly like a rough 
sketch,* for the greater the crowd; the further off is 
the point of view; wherefore in both too much 
refinement is a superfluity and even a disadvantage. 
But the forensic style is more finished, and more so 
before a single judge, because there is least oppor- 
tunity of employing rhetorical devices, since the 
mind more readily takes in at a glance what belongs 
to the subject and what is foreign to it; there is no 
discussion, so the judgement is clear. This is why 
the same orators do not excel in all these styles ; 
where action is most effective, there the style is 
least finished, and this is a case in which voice, 
especially a loud one, is needed. 

The epideictic style is especially suited to written 
compositions, for its function is reading ;° and next to 
it comes the forensic style. It is superfluous to 
make the further distinction that style should be 
pleasant or magnificent. Why so, any more than 
temperate, liberal, or anything else that indicates 
moral virtue? For it is evident that, if virtue of 
style has been correctly defined, what we have said 
will suffice to make it pleasant. For why, if not to 
please, need it be clear, not mean, but appropriate ? 
If it be too diffuse, or too concise, it will not be 


turmoil is absent, so that the judgement is serene” (in a 
note, ‘‘ unclouded ’’). 

¢ This does not seem to agree with the general view. 
Funeral orations of the nature of panegyrics, for instance, 
were certainly meant to be spoken; but the épyov or proper 
function of an epideictic may be said to consist in reading, 
in its being agreeable to read. Its ré)os or end is to be read. 
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cadrs, ovdé av avvTopmos. GAAd dHArov STL TO pEecor 
dpmorrer. Kal TO Hdetav Ta elpnueva Troinoet, av 
> ~ A > s\ A / \ £. «We: / \ 
ed pwixyO7, TO elwOos Kal Eevixdv, Kal 6 pvOpuds, Kat 
To mulavoy €k ToD mpémovTos. TeEpt ev odv THS 
A€Eews eipnra, Kal Kowh mept amavtwy Kal idia 
mept exacrov yevos: Aourov Sé rept TaEews elzretv. 
” \ a / , / > al 

13. "Eort 5€ tod Adyou dvo pépy: avayKatov 
yap TO Te MpAypya. elmretv Trepl od, Kal TOT’ amrodeiEat. 
510 elardvTa py amodei€ar 7) arodetEar pu) mpo- 
eimovTa aovvaToV’ 6 TE yap amodeLKVUWY TL aTrO- 
deixvuct, Kal 6 mpoddywvr vera Tod armodetEat 

2 mporéyer. Ttovtwyv dé TO ev TpdMecis eort TO dE 

/ LA a“ w / iJ \ A / 
mots, Womep av el TUS dieAoL OTL TO WEev TOPANGA 
\ A. 9, } “~ A ~ / / 

3 70 be amrdderEts. viv dé SvarpoBor yeAotws: Sujynous 
yap tov Tod diKayviKod pdvov Adyouv éotiv, ém- 
Secxtixod Sé€ Kal Snunyopixod mds evdexerau 
elvar Sunynow otav A€yovow, 7 TA TMpPOs TOV avTI= 

Usb dukov, 7) emidoyov THv amodetKTLK@V; Tpooiptov 
dé Kai avrimapaBody Kai émdvodos ev rais dnuy- 
, 
yoptais TOTe yiverat, Grav avTiAoyia 7. Kal yap 
¢€ v \ ¢ > t / “ > > 
% KaTynyopia Kat 7 amoAoyia mroAAdKis, add’ ody 
a / Typo Messer ” 291 at 
H ovpBovdyj add’ 6 émidoyos ere otd€ dixaviKod 
\ a a 
mavTos, olov eav puuKpos 6 Adyos, 7 TO mpayya 


@ The generally accepted divisions are: rpoolu.ov (exordium), 
dupynows’ (narrative), micris. (proof), érlAoyos (peroration). 
(dujynows is a species of rpd0ecrs, which is used instead of it 
just before.) Aristotle objects that it is (as a rule) only the 
forensic speech which requires a regular dujynovs, a full and 
detailed statement of what has happened before. In 
epideictic and demonstrative (deliberative) speeches, the 
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clear ; but it is plain that the mean is most suitable. 
What we have said will make the style pleasant, if 
it contains a happy mixture of proper and “ foreign” 
words, of rhythm, and of persuasiveness resulting 
from propriety. This finishes what we had to say 
about style; of all the three kinds of Rhetoric in 
general, and of each of them in particular. It only 
remains to speak of arrangement. 

13. A speech has two parts. It is necessary to 
state the subject, and then to prove it. Wherefore 
it is impossible to make a statement without proving 
it, or to prove it without first putting it forward ; 
for both he who proves proves something, and he 
who puts something forward does so in order to 
prove it. The first of these parts is the statement 
of the case, the second the proof, a similar division 
to that of problem and demonstration. But the 
division now generally made is absurd ; for narrative 
only belongs in a manner to forensic speech, but in 
epideictic or deliberative speech how is it possible that 
there should be narrative as it is defined, or a refuta- 
tion; or an epilogue in demonstrative speeches? 4 
In deliberative speeches, again, exordium, compari- 
son, and recapitulation are only admissible when 
there is a conflict of opinion. For both accusation 
and defénce are often found in deliberative, but not 
qua deliberative speech. And further, the epilogue 
does not even belong to every forensic speech, for 
instance, when it is short, or the matter is easy to 
object of which is to prove something, there is no need of 
another existing division called the refutation of the adversary, 
and in the demonstrative there can be no room for an epilogue, 
which is not a summary of proofs and arywments. ‘Thus 
the necessary divisions of a speech are really only two: 
mpodeots and iors, or at most four. 
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evuvnudovevtov’ avpBaiver yap tod pnKovs ad- 
atpetobar. 

"Avayxata dpa [opie mpoleots Kal miotis. tua 
pev oby tabdra, Ta oe mhetora mpootpuvov mpdbeots 
mors énidoyos” TO yap m™pos TOV avTiO.KOV TOV 
maredy (fOTks Kal 7 dvrumrapaBodn avénaws THY 
adrtob, Wore pu€pos TL TOV TloTewY: aTrOdEiKVUOL 
ydp Tt 6 ToL@v TobTO, GAN’ od TO TpootpLov, Odd’ 
6 émidoyos, GAN dvapiurvjnoKer. Cora. ovv, aw 
Tis Ta ToOLadTa Svaiph, OmEep errolovy of mept Med- 
Swpor, Sujynors ETEpoV Kad emLounynois Kal Tmpo- 
Suyynows Kal éAeyxos Kat émefeheyxos. Sei 5 
<idds tT A€yovra Kat Svadopav ovojLa. Tieobat. 
ei d€ uy, yiverat Kevov Kat Anp@des, oiov Aukdpuvios 
moet ev TH TéxvN, emovpwow dovoyalwy Kal aro- 
mAdvnow Kat dlovs. 

14. To peev obv mpootmiov éeoTw apy? Adyou, 
Omep ev Toupee mpdroyos Kal € ev avdroet mpoavAtov* 
mTdvTa yap apyal tatr eloi, Kal otov ddomroinats 
T® ETMLOVTL. TO ev Ov TpoavALoY GpLoLoY TH THV 
ETLOELKTLK@Y TPOOYLiW’ Kal yap ot avAnral, o TL 
av «bd EXYWOou avr\Hoar, TOUTO mpoavAyjaavTes 
ovvirbay TH evdootu, Kal ev Tots emdeucTucots 
Adyous det ovTw ypadew: 6 TL yap dv BovAnra 
«v00 <indvra evdobvat Kat ovvarpar. Omrep mavTes 
Tovovow. Tapddevyya TO THs *looxparous ‘EAevns 


« 4,e. its use is to recall the main facts briefly (§ 4 end), 
which in a short speech is needless. 

® Plato, Phaedrus, 266, where the additional kinds of 
narrative are omitted, and their place taken by ricrwois and 
émumlaTwots (confirmation of the proof). 
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recollect ; for in the epilogue what happens is that 
there is a reduction of length.? 

So then the necessary parts of a speech are the 
statement of the case and proof. These divisions 
are appropriate to every speech, and at the most 
the parts are four in number—exordium, statement, 
proof, epilogue ; for refutation of an opponent is part 
of the proofs, and comparison is an amplification of 
one’s own case, and therefore also part of the proofs ; 
for he who does this proves something, whereas the 
exordium and the epilogue are merely aids to 
memory. Therefore, if we adopt all such divisions 
we shall be following Theodorus °, and his school, 
who distinguished narrative, additional narrative, and 
preliminary narrative, refutation and additional re- 
futation. But one must only adopt a name to express 
a distinct species or a real difference ; otherwise, it 
becomes empty and silly, like the terms introduced 
by Licymnius in his “ Art,’’ where he speaks 
of “being wafted along,’ “wandering from the 
subject,’ ° and “‘ ramifications.’ 

14. The exordium is the beginning of a speech, as 
the prologue in poetry and the prelude in flute- 
playing ; for all these are beginnings, and as it were 
a paving the way for what follows. The prelude 
resembles the exordium of epideictic speeches ; for 
as flute-players begin by playing whatever they can 
execute skilfully and attach it to the key-note, so 
also in epideictic speeches should be the composition 
of the exordium; the speaker should say at once 
whatever he likes, give the key-note and then attach 
the main subject. And all do this, an example 
being the exordium of the Helen of Isocrates ; for 


° Or, “‘ diverting the judge’s attention.” 
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MpooupLtov® otfev yap oiketov vadpye. Tots épi- 
oruKcols Kat ‘Eden. da dé Kal eay exromion, 
apuorrer pit) OAov Tov Adyov Opmoedh civar. 

2 Aéyerar dé Ta TAY emideiKTiKGV mpoolma e€ 
> / av / ea / A > aA 3; 
emaivov » wdyou: olov Topyias pev ev TO ’OAup- 

A , oe lN A + , > 
mKa Adyw “dd ToMAdv dEvor Oavpalecbar, A 
y+ a ” > an \ \ \ 
avdpes “EdAnves:”’ erawet yap rods tas may- 
nyvpes ovvayovras: *looxpdrns dé eye, 6Tu TAs 
peev TOV owpdrwy apetas Swpeats eriunoav, Tots 

35° «d dpovotow ovfev dOAov eroinoav. Kat amo 
oupBovdrfs, ofov ott det Tods ayafods Tysdv, S10 
Kal atros “Apioreidny errawe?, 7 Tods To“vovTous 

a / ? ~ / ~ > > Lid 
ot ponte evdoKysodor pyre gadror, GAX soot 
> \ a ” oe > / £ 
uisaayalot dvres ddndor, womep *AAdEavdpos 6 

, a \ 7 ” eee a 

4 Ilpudpou- obros yap ovpBovrever. ert 8° ex THY 
ducaviK@v mpooysiwv: toro 8° éorlv éx Tv mpos 
TOV dipoar ny, el mept mapaddgov Adyos 7) rept 
xarerod H qept TeOpvdnpevov moAdois, wore 
ovyyvwpny exew, otov Xoupiros 


vov © Ore mavta dédacTaL. 


TA ev ody TOV emidetKTiKa@Y AOywY Tpooipia eK 
TovTwy, e€ emaivov, ex oyou, ex mpotpomAs, e& 
amoTpomhs, €k T@V mmpos TOV aKpoaT ny: det Oe 7 
€éva 7 oiketa elvar Ta evddoyra TO Adyw. 

5 Ta d€ tod SuxaviKod mpooimia det AaBetv dre 


* The subject of the oration was the praise of Helen, but 
Isocrates took the opportunity of attacking the sophists. 
This exemplifies his skill in the introduction of matter not 
strictly proper to, or in common with, the subject. The 
key-note is Helen; but the exordium is an attack on the 
Eristics, with special allusion to the Cynics and Megarians. 

> Of Samos, epic poet, author of a poem on the Persian 
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the eristics and Helen have nothing in common.? 
At the same time, even if the speaker wanders from 
the point, this is more appropriate than that the 
speech should be monotonous. 

In epideictic speeches, the sources of the exordia 
are praise and blame, as Gorgias, in the Olympiacus, 
says, ‘‘ Men of Greece, you are worthy to be admired 
by many,” where he is praising those who instituted 
the solemn assemblies. Isocrates on the other hand 
blames them because they rewarded bodily excel- 
lences, but instituted no prize for men of wisdom. 
Exordia may also be derived from advice, for instance, 
* one should honour the good,” wherefore the speaker 
praises Aristides, or such as are neither famous nor 
worthless, but who, although they are good, remain 
obscure, as Alexander, son of Priam; for this is a 
piece of advice. Again, they may be derived from 
forensic exordia, that is to say, from appeals to the 
hearer, if the subject treated is paradoxical, difficult, 
or commonly known, in order to obtain indulgence, 
like Choerilus ® : 


But now when all has been allotted. 


These then are the sources of epideictic exordia— 
praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, appeals to the 
hearer. And these exordia° may be either foreign 
or intimately connected with the speech. 

As for the exordia of the forensic speech, it must 


war, from which this half-line and the context preserved in 
the Scholiast are taken. He complains that whereas the 
poets of olden times had plenty to write about, the field of 
poetry being as yet untilled, it was now all apportioned, and 
he, the last of the poets, was left behind, unable to find “a 
new chariot for the. race-course of his song.” 
° évdboyua here = pool. 
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radTo Svvarar omep TaV Spaydrwy of mpddoyor 
kal tOv ém@v Ta Tpoolpia: Ta ev yap Tav Se- 
OupdpBwv dpwova tots emideKriKots* 
dua, oe Kal tea SHpa cite oxdra. 

ev d€ Tots Adyous Kal Erreor Selypd €or Tod Adyou, 
iva mpoewd@at rept od Hv 6 Adyos Kal put) KPeuNTat 
% Sudvowa: TO yap adpiorov mAava: 6 Sods ody 
td > \ tal A > \ A >? / 
worep els THY yElpa THY apyxV Moved eXopuevov 
axorovlety TH Adyw. Sua TodTo 

ph dewWe ea, 

avdpa po. évverre prodoa, 

nyed poor Adyov GAXov, dws ’Acias amo yatns 

HAVev es Edpwanv moAcuos péyas. 


kal of Tpayixol dnAobor mept TO Spaya., kav a) 
eb0ds Gomep Evpuridns, adn’ ev td mpodAdyw ye 
mov, WoTrep Kal LopokAHs 


enol marnp nv IIdAuBos. 

‘ ¢ / ¢€ 4 A A s > , 
Kal  Kwpmdla woavrws. TO bev ody avaryKaLo- 
TaTov Epyov TO Tpooysiov Kal lSvov TobTO, SyADoau 

, >? \ / » 2 7 ¢ > t “ 
Ti €oTt TO TéAos od evexa 6 Adyos. 8ud7ep aw 
dfjAov i] Kat [uiKpov. TO mpayya, ov xpnoreov 
mpooyiw. ta d€ ddAa €ldn ofs yp@vrat, larpev- 


2 A parenthetical remark to the effect that epideictic 
exordia are different. .Those of a forensic speech are like 
prologues and epic exordia, but it is different with epideictic, 
which may be wild, high-flown, as in the example given from 
an unknown author. 

> That is, forensic speeches. dpdauacr has been suggested 
for Ndyors. 

° Tliad, i. 1. 4 Odyssey, i. 1. 
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be noted that they produce the same effect as 
dramatic prologues and epic exordia (for those of 
dithyrambs resemble epideictic exordia : 


For thee and thy presents or spoils).* 


But in speeches ® and epic poems the exordia provide 
a sample of the subject, in order that the hearers 
may know beforehand what it is about, and that the 
mind may not be kept in suspense, for that which is 
undefined leads astray; so then he who puts the 
beginning, so to say, into the hearer’s hand enables 
him, if he holds fast to it, to follow the story. Hence 
the following exordia : 

Sing the wrath, O Muse.° ~ 

Tell me of the man, O Muse.? 


Inspire me with another theme, how from the land of 
Asia a great war crossed into Europe.® 


Similarly, tragic poets make clear the subject of their 
drama, if not at the outset, like Euripides, at least 
somewhere in the prologue, like Sophocles, 


My father was Polybus.’ 


It is the same in comedy. . So then the most essential 
and special function of the exordium is to make clear 
what is the end or purpose of the speech ; wherefore 
it should not be employed, if the subject is quite 
clear or unimportant. All the other forms of exordia 
in use are only remedies,’ and are common to all three 


C From Choerilus (§ 4). 

f Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 774. But es can hardly be called 
the prologue. 

9 That is, special remedies in the case of the hearers suffer- 
ing from ‘inattention, unfavourable disposition, and the 
like” (Cope). 
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Y , t \ a ” a 
para Kal Kowd. Aé€yerar dé TabTa eK TE TOU 
6 lol lol A / 
Aéyovros Kal Tod akpoaTod Kal Tod mpayyaros 

~ ~ ~ 3 
Kal Tod évaytiov. mepi adrtod pev Kal Tod avTt- 
dikov, doa mept SiaBorAnvy Adcar Kal Tovjoat. 
or X i) € td > , s X 
€oTt O€ ovxY Opoiws: dmodoyounevm poev yap 
~ A A V4 ~ > > ~ 
mp@tov Ta mpos SiaBoAjy, KatnyopobvTe 8 ev TH 
Q 
emtrAoyw. du 6 dé, ovK adnrov- Tov ev yap 
> lA iA A > / ¢ / > 
amoAoyovpevov, dtav weAAn elodgew adrov, avay- 

a > na \ , ¢ pin a. 
Kaiov avereivy ta KwVovTa, WoTe AvTEov mPBTov 
Thy duaBodjv: TH Se SuaBdAdrovte ev TH emidAdyw 

/ oe , a 
diaBAnréov, va pvynpovevowor Gddov. 

Ta dé mpds tov akpoarny &€k te Tod evvouv 
Toupoat Kat ek Tob dpyloat, Kal éeviore Sé ex Tod 
MpooeKTiKOV 7) TovvavTiov: ov yap del oupdeper 

“~ / \ \ ) / ~ 
Toely TPOGEKTLKOV, S10 TrOAAOl eis yeAwra meipdv- 

/ > A +) / 4 > / 

Tat mpodyew. «is Sé edydevay adnavra avdagéer, 
cer A 4 vA ‘ A >? ~ ey 
edv tis BovAnTaL, Kal TO emueixh paivecDar- mpoo- 
éyovot yap pwaAdAov Tovrois. mpooeKkriKol Sé Tots 

LA AA iol a 0 val a ¢ / 
peyadrous, Tots iSious, Tots Pavpacrots, Tots nd€oww- 
810. del eurrovely Ws mept ToLtovTwy 6 Adyos. ea 
d€ pu) TpoceKtikovs, 6Tv puuKpdv, OTL oddev TpdS 
€xeivous, OTe Avmnpov. 

Act d€ pp) AavOdvew Srv mavra ew Tod Adyou 
Ta Tovadra: mpos patdov yap axpoariy Kal Ta 


la ~ / > / ~ 
e€w Tob mpdypatos akovovTa, émel dy [1 TOLODTOS 
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branches of Rhetoric. These are derived from the 
speaker, the hearer, the subject, and the opponent. 
From the speaker and the opponent, all that helps. 
to destroy or create prejudice. But this must not be 
done in the same way ; for the defendant must deal 
with this at the beginning, the accuser in the 
epilogue. The reason is obvious. The defendant, 
when about to introduce himself, must remove all 
obstacles, so that he must first clear away all pre- 
judice ; the accuser must create prejudice in the 
epilogue, that his hearers may have a livelier re- 
collection of it. 

The object of an appeal to the hearer is to make 
him well disposed or to arouse his indignation, and 
sometimes to engage his attention or the opposite ; 
for it is not always expedient to engage his attention, 
which is the reason why many speakers try to make 
their hearers laugh. As for rendering the hearers 
tractable, everything will lead up to it if a person 
wishes, including the appearance of respectability, 
because respectable persons command more atten- 
tion. Hearers pay most attention to things that are 
‘important, that concern their own interests, that are 
astonishing, that are agreeable; wherefore one 
should put the idea into their heads that the speech 
deals with such subjects. To make his hearers in- 
attentive, the speaker must persuade them that the 
matter is unimportant, that it does not concern them, 
that it is painful. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that all 
such things are outside the question, for they are 
only addressed to a hearer whose judgement is poor 
and who is ready to listen to what is beside the case ; 
for if he is not a man of this kind, there is no need 
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sx 2 \ a / > > an a” A ~ 
H, ov0ev Set mpooyriov, add’ 7) doov TO mpaypya 
> a a ov * Y “~ 4 
elrety KefadaiwdOs, iva éxn Worrep cua KepaArjv. 
9éT. TO TpocEKTLKOdS TOLEiY TaVTWY TOV pEepav 
Kowov, eav S€n: TmavTayod yap avidou paAdrov 7 
lal a /, a 
apxopevor. 610 yedotov ev apy TatTew, OTE 
pddvora mavtTes mpooéxovres akpo@vrat. Wore 
Omov dv 7} Kaipos, Aexréov “Kal pou mpooeyeTEe 
‘ ~ 29\ & = > \ an“ € t ” 
Tov vodv: ov0ev yap paAAov Eeuov 7 vpueTEpov 
kal ““ép@ yap byiv otov odderwmore’’ axnKdoate 
dewdv 7 ottw Oavuaordv. tobro 8 éotiv, dorep | 
” / 7 / ¢€ > / 
é¢n Lpdducos, dre vuordlovey of akpoarat, map- 
/ ~ / 2 a Li A 
10 euBadArew THs mevrnKovradpdxpov adrois. dtr de 
T™pos TOV akpoariy ody Fmep akpoaTrys, SHAov: 
mdvres yap 7 SiaBaddAovow 7 doBovs amodvovTat 
ev Tols mpoouystots. 


7 2A \ > ¢ a ¢ 
ava€, €pW MEV OVX OTTWS omovons UmT0. 


7 - 
Ti hpoyialy ; 
\ ¢ A \ n A a ~ 
Kal ot Tovnpov TO mpaypwa EexovTes 7 SoKobyTes* 
Tavraxod yap BéAriov SiarpiBew 7} ev TO Trpdypare. 
Ne A > AY > rs , > \ A 
S10 of SobAot od Ta epwrdpeva A€yovow adAa Ta 
, \ ig / > y+ a 
ll KUKAW, Kau mpooundCovTar. 700 6 €UVOUS det 
mou, elpyra, Kal t&v dAAwy exaoTov Tov 
7 ys ‘ > Ss / 
TovovTwy. eémel & €b réyerau 


2 j.e. to claim the hearer’s attention at the beginning, for 
every one is keen to listen then, but later on attention 
slackens. 

> The hearer qua hearer should be unbiased, but in fact 
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of an exordium, except just to make a summary 
statement of the subject, so that, like a body, it 
may have a head. Further, engaging the hearers’ 
attention is common to all parts of the speech, if 
necessary ; for attention slackens everywhere else 
rather than at the beginning. Accordingly, it is 
ridiculous to put this® at the beginning, at a time 
when all listen with the greatest attention. Where- 
fore, when the right moment comes, one must say, 
“And give me your attention, for it concerns you 
as much as myself’’; and, “I will tell you such 
a thing as you have never yet’ heard of, so strange 
and wonderful. This is what Prodicus used to do ; 
whenever his hearers began to nod, he would throw 
in a dash of his fifty-drachma lecture. But it is 
clear that one does not speak thus to the hearer 
qua hearer; for all in their exordia endeavour 
either to arouse prejudice or to remove their own 
apprehensions : 


O prince, I will not say that with haste [I have come 
breathless].¢ 


Why this preamble ? 4 


This is what those also do who have, or seem to have, 
a bad case; for it is better to lay stress upon any- 
thing rather than the case itself. That is why slaves 
never answer questions directly but go all round 
them, and indulge in preambles. We have stated ¢ 
how the hearer’s goodwill is to be secured and all 
other similar states of mind. And since it is rightly 
said, 
hearers often suffer from the defects referred to in §7, for 
which certain forms of exordia are remedies. 

* Sophocles, Antigone, 223. 

# Ruripides, I[phig. Taur. 1162. oT) 7,/8. 
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dds pe es Dainkas dirov eAOeiv 78° eAcewvov, 
tovtwy det dvo oroyalecbar. 

iat), be “A > 8 a w 0 ry A ~ 

v d€ Tots emderKTiKois olecfar Set sorely 
ovverrawetabar Tov aKpoaTyy, 7 adrov 7 ‘yevos 
B) a ~ f 
H emurndevpat advtod 7) ads yé mws: 6 yap A€yet 
> / > ~ ? / LX bd Lid > Xr \ 

wKpaTys ev TH éemutadiw, addnbés, Ste od xaAerrov 
> > a 
A@nvaious ev "APnvaiois éraweiv ddA ev Aaxedat- 
Joviots. 

Ta dé rod Syunyopikod ex tov rob SiKavuKod 
Abyov eoriv, dvoer 8 yKvoTa exeu Kal yap Kal rept 
ob loact, Kal ovdey Setrar TO mpAypua mpoorpiov, — 
> By em, > eK ” \ > / AD! 2\ \ 
aan’ 7 dv” adrov 4H Tods dvTiAdyovtas, H €av LI) 
HAiKov BovAcr stroAauBavwow, GAN 7 petlov 7 
érarrov. 816 7 SuvaBddAdrAcew 7 arrodveoPar avadyKn, 
kat » avffoa 7 pecdoa. Tovtwy dé Eveka mpo- 
oy.lov deirar, 4 Kdopou xdpw, ws adroxdPdada 
paiverar, eav pn exn. Tovwdrov yap ro Vopyiov 
> / > > Xr / OA \ if 
eykwpwov eis *HXeious: oddev yap mpocEayKwvioas 

> \ id > \ + Git) / 
ovde mpoavakwraas «vOds dpxera “*HAis adds 
evdatuowv.” 

15. Ilepi dé SvaBorjs ev pev ro e€ dv ay tis 
¢€ mt } tal > Av Oe \ 5 id 
broAnpw Svoxeph amodvcaito: odvfev yap diadéper 
elre elarovtos Twos elite yj, WoTe TobTo KabdAov. 
AAA if WA \ A > 4 
dAros tpdmos woTe mpos TA dudroPynTovpeva, 
> ~ a ¢ > ” a’ ¢€ ) / ”“ > 
amavrady, 7 ws ok eoTwv, 7 ws od BraBepdv, 7 od 
TOUTW, 7) WS OV THALKODTOV 7 OK AdiKOV 7 Od péeya 


@ Odyssey, vii. 327. » See. i. 9. 30. 
¢ Another reading is rézos (topic) and so throughout. 
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Grant that on reaching the Phaeacians I may find friend- 
ship or compassion,* 


the orator should aim at exciting these two feelings. 

In epideictic exordia, one must make the hearer 
believe that he shares the praise, either himself, or 
his family, or his pursuits, or at any rate in some 
way or other. For Socrates says truly in his Funeral 
Oration that “it is easy to praise Athenians in the 
presence of Athenians, but not in the presence of 
Lacedaemonians.” ? 

Deliberative oratory borrows its exordia from 
forensic, but naturally they are very uncommon in 
it. For in fact the hearers are acquainted with the 
subject, so that the case needs no exordium, except 
for the orator’s own sake, or on account of his 
adversaries, or if the hearers attach too much or too 
little importance to the question according to his 
idea. Wherefore he must either excite or remove 
prejudice, and magnify or minimize the importance 
of the subject. Such are the reasons for exordia; or 
else they merely serve the purpose of ornament, since 
their absence makes the speech appear offhand. For 
‘such is the encomium on the Eleans, in which Gorgias, 
without any preliminary sparring or movements, 
starts off at once, “ Elis, happy city.” 

15. One way of removing prejudice is to make use 
of the arguments by which one may clear oneself from 
disagreeable suspicion; for it makes no difference 
whether this suspicion has been openly expressed or 
not; and so this may be taken as a general rule. 
Another way°® consists in contesting the disputed 
points, either by denying the fact or its harmfulness, 
at least to the plaintiff; or by asserting that its 
importance is exaggerated ; or that it is not unjust 
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7] obK aliaxpov 7) ovK exov péyebos- qept yap TOLOU- 

Toy 7” dyuproByrnars, & worep ‘Iducparns mpos Navot- 

Kpdrny: eon yap moujoat 0 edeye Kat Brarbar, adr’ 

ovK aducetv. 7 dvrucatahrarreobat adiKkobvrTa, et 

PraBepov aAXra Kaddv, ef Avmpov GAN éhdAsivon 
tt dAdo Towwbrov. 

"AMos TpOmos ws éorl dyidprnp.o. n dr dxn fue. 
7 avayKatov, obov LodoxAjs Eby Tpewew ovx ws 
O uaa ep, t wa Soxhp YEpav, a aan’ && avdyens* 
od yap éxovT. elvat abr@ ern dySorjKovra.. Kal 
avrikataAAatrec$at TO ob} eveka, OTL od BAdibar 
eBovdero, GAAd Tdd€, Kal od TobTo 6 SueBadAeTo ° 
TouNoaL, ovveBn de BraBivae: “ Sixatov dé puoeiv, 
el o7ws Tobro yevnrat émotouv. 

"Ados, ei eumrepretAnrrar 6 diabdAdAwy, 7) vov 
H mporepov, 7 adros 7) TOV eyyts. dddos, «i adAor 
eutreptAapBavovtar, ots dpodoyoto. pa) évdyous 
eivat TH StaBorH, ofov «i dTe Kafdpios powyds, Kat 
6 deiva Kal 6 detva dpa. 

"Ados, «i dAXous dueBarev, 7) aAAos atvrous, 
n avev diaBoAjs treAapBdvovto womep avros viv, 
7 dvev diaBorAj [ p 
ot medrvacw ovK Eevoxot. 


@ Sophocles had two sons, Iophon and Ariston, by different 
wives; the latter had a son named Sophocles. Iophon, 
jealous of the affection shown by Sophocles to this grandson, 
summoned him before the phratores (a body which had some 
jurisdiction in family affairs) on the ground that his age 
rendered him incapable of managing his affairs. In reply 
to the charge, Sophocles read the famous choric ode on 
Attica from the Oedipus Coloneus, beginning Wvirrrou, Eéve, 
Tac de | xpas (668 ff.), and was acquitted. The story in this 
form is probably derived from some comedy, which intro- 
duced the case on the stage (see Jebb’s Introd. to the tragedy). 

> In the reading in the text, avrovs must apparently refer 
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at all, or only slightly so; or neither disgraceful nor 
important. These are the possible points of dispute : 
as Iphicrates, in answer to Nausicrates, admitted 
that he had done what the prosecutor alleged and 
inflicted damage, but denied that he had been guilty 
of wrongdoing. Again, one may strike the balance, 
when guilty of wrongdoing, by maintaining that 
although the action was injurious it was honourable, 
painful but useful, or anything else of the kind. 

Another method consists in saying that it was a 
case of error, misfortune, or necessity ; as, for ex- 
ample, Sophocles said that he trembled, not, as the 
accuser said, in order to appear old, but from neces- 
sity, for it was against his wish that he was eighty 
years of age.* One may also substitute one motive 
for another, and say that one did not mean to injure 
but to do something else, not that of which one was 
accused, and that the wrongdoing was accidental : 
“ I should deserve your hatred, had I acted so as to 
bring this about.” 

Another method may be employed if the accuser, 
either himself or one closely related to him has been 
involved in a similar charge, either now or formerly ; 
or, if others are involved who are admittedly not 
exposed to the charge ; for instance, if it is argued 
that so-and-so is an adulterer, because he is a dandy, 
then so-and-so must be. 

Again, if the accuser has already similarly accused 
others, or himself been accused by others;? or if 
others, without being formally accused, have been 
suspected as you are now, and their innocence has 
been proved. 


to the defendant, and one would rather expect airév. Spengel’s 
suggested 7). &\dos 7) atrés for 7) dAdos atrovs: ‘if he (i.e. the 
adversary) or another has similarly accused others.” 
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7 “AAos ex Tob dyrBiaBadrew Tov SvaBaMovra: 
aroTov yap et ds adros amoTos, ot TovTOU Aéyou 
eoovrTat ToTOL. 

a 

g “ANdos, ei yéyove Kplois, womep Edpimidns mpos 
‘Yyatvovra é€v TH avTiddce. KaTHYyopodvTAa ws 
aoeBys, os y émoince KeAcdwv émopKetv 

< ~ > > 4 > ¢ de \ > 4 

9 yAdoo éudpoy’, 7 Se dpnv avaoros. 
yA \ > ‘ > ~ A > ~ ~ 
éfn yap adtrov adiucety tas ek Tod AtovvotaKod 
ay@vos Kploes els Ta StuKaoTHpia dyovTa: eKket 

\ > ~ / / nv / > ¥ 

yap atrav d<edwKevar Adyov 7) dwaew, ef BovAerat 
KaTnyopel. 

9 “AMos éx Tob diaBodjs Karnyope, 7AiKov, Kal 
TOUTO ore ddMas Kpioes move, Kal OTL od TLoTEvEL 
TO Tpayware. 

1416 b Kowds & apudoty 6 TOTOS TO ovp Bora Aéyew, 
olov ev TH Tevxpy 6 ’Odvaceds Ste oiketos TO 
TI pid 3 yap ‘Hovdvy adeAdr}* 6 de 6 OTL 6 Tarp 
exSpos T@ IIpidpw, 6 TeAanav, kat ote od Kareire 
TeV KaTacKoTW”. 


* When a citizen was called upon to perform a “liturgy ” 
or public ‘service (e.g. the equipment of a chorus), if he 
thought that one richer than himself had been passed over he 
could summon him and compel him to exchange properties. 

> Hippolytus, 612. This well-known verse is three times 
parodied in Aristophanes (Thesmophoriazusae, 275; Frogs, 
101, 1471). In the first passage, the sense is reversed: 
Euripides has dressed up a certain Mnesilochus as a woman 
in order that he may attend the Thesmophorian assembly. 
Mnesilochus first requires Euripides to take an oath that he 
will help him out of any trouble that may arise. Euripides 
takes an oath by all the gods, whereupon Mnesilochus says 
to Euripides: “ Remember that it was your mind that swore, 
but not your tongue.” 

When Euripides was engaged in a lawsuit, his adversary 
quoted the line, implying that even on oath Euripides could 
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Another method consists in counter-attacking the 
accuser ; for it would be absurd to believe the words 
of one who is himself unworthy of belief. 

Another method is to appeal to a verdict already 
given, as Euripides did in the case about the exchange 
of property ;% when Hygiaenon accused him of 
impiety as having advised perjury in the verse, 

My tongue hath sworn, but my mind is unsworn,? 


Euripides replied that his accuser did wrong in 
transferring the decisions of the court of Dionysus 
to the law courts; for he had already rendered an 
account of what he had said there,’ or was still ready 
to do so, if his adversary desired to accuse him. 

Another method consists in attacking slander, 
showing how great an evil it is, and this because it 
alters the nature of judgements,? and that it does 
not rely on the real facts of the case. 

Common to both parties is the topic of tokens, as, 
in the Teucer,? Odysseus reproaches Teucer with 
being a relative of Priam, whose sister his mother 
Hesione was; to which Teucer replied that his 
father Telamon was the enemy of Priam, and that 
“he himself did not denounce the spies.f 
not be believed; Euripides replied that his adversary had no 
right to bring before the law courts a matter which had 
already been settled by the theatrical judges. 

¢ In the great Dionysiac theatre. 

@ Or, “‘ makes extraneous points the subject of decision ” 
(Cope), “‘ raises false issues ’’ (Jebb). 

¢ Of Sophocles. 

* Who had been sent to Troy by the Greeks to spy upon 
the Trojans. It seems that he was afterwards accused of 
treachery, the token being the fact that Teucer was a near 
connexion of Priam; to which he replied with another token 
that his father was an enemy of Priam, and further, when 
the Greek spies were in Troy, he never betrayed them. 
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10 “AAXos 7 SvaBadAovtTt, To émawobvre puwKpov 
~ / , / nn A > A 
poaxp@s weEa péya ovvrouws, 7 moAka ayaba 
, “a > \ ~ / “a / 
mpolevra, 6 els TO TMpaywa mpopeper ev WeEa. 
Towodro. dé of TexviKwWraTor Kal adiuKwWTaTOL’ Tots 
ayabois yap BAdmrew reipdvrar, puyvivres ada 
T@ KAKQ. 
Kowov b€ 7@ diaBdAdAovtTe Kat 7H arrodvopevan, 
> \ \ > \ > / ( oe 
ereud1) TO adTo evdéxeTar TAELoVwWY EvEeKA TPAX- 
Ojvar, TH pev dvaBadAdrovts Kakonfioréov emt Td 
n > , A . 5, , FN \ 
xelpov exAapBdvovtt, TO dé arrodAvopevw emi Td 
BéArwov’ ofov dre 6 Atoundns tov ’Odvecéa mpo- 
, ~ A id \ A + € / 
ether, TH prev OTe Sia TO adprorov strroAauBavew 
tov ‘Odvacéa, TH 8° drt ov, GAAG Sid TO udvov pH 
> al ¢ “~ ¥ \ \ ~ 
avraywviorety ws padAov. Kat mept prev SuaBorAjs 
cipnodw tocabra. 
16. Aujynows 8 ev prev tots émiderktiKois ear 
a \ \ a 
ovk epe€fs aMAd Kara pépos: det pev yap Tas 
mpaters dueABeitv €€ dv 6 Adyos: ovyKerrar yap 
” ¢ / \ Mi » 2D\ \ wn ¢ 
éxywv 6 Adyos TO prev atexvov (odPev yap atrios 6 
héeywv tOv mpd€ewv) Tro 8 ex THs Téxvyns: TobTO 
> > A an“ 54 A “A oA Ss ” oe 
S eorly 7) dre €or Setar, eav 7 amorov, 7 Ort 
4 nv Ld / nn A 4 A A ~ > 
2 mowv, 7 OTL Toodv, 7) Kal amavTa. Sia dé Todr 
bNntd > 2} lon cal 8 tal / iJ 
eviore ovK ede€fs Set SunyetoOar mavra, dre 
Svopvynpoveutov TO Seuxvivat ovTws. eK prev odv 


« Jebb refers rovofro to the accusers, translating rexvixol 
“ artistic,” certainly the commoner meaning. 
> Involving a continuous succession of proofs. 
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Another method, suitable for the accuser, is to 
praise something unimportant at great length, and 
to condemn something important concisely; or, 
putting forward several things that are praiseworthy 
in the opponent, to condemn the one thing that has 
an important bearing upon the case. Such methods @ 
are most artful and unfair; for by their use men 
endeavour to make what is good in a man injurious 
to him, by mixing it up with what is bad. 

Another method is common to both accuser and 
defender. Since the same thing may have been 
done from several motives, the accuser must disparage 
it by taking it in the worse sense, while the defender 
must take it in the better sense. For instance, when 
Diomedes chose Odysseus for his companion, it may 
be said on the one hand that he did so because 
he considered him to be the bravest of men, on the 
other, that it was because Odysseus was the only 
man who was no possible rival for him, since he was 
a. poltroon. Let this suffice for the question of 
prejudice. 

16. In the epideictic style the narrative should 
“not be consecutive, but disjointed; for it is neces- 
sary to go through the actions which form the subject 
of the speech. For a speech is made up of one part 
that is inartificial (the speaker being in no way the 
author of the actions which he relates), and of another 
that does depend upon art. The latter consists in 
showing that the action did take place, if it be 
incredible, or that it is of a certain kind, or of a 
certain importance, or all three together. This is 
why it is sometimes right not to narrate all the facts 
consecutively, because a demonstration of this kind ® 
is difficult to remember. From some facts a man 
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TovTwy avdpetos, ex be THvdE codds 7 Sikanos. 
Kal amAovarepos 6 Adyos obTos, éxetvos Se mrouKtAos 
3Kal od Aros. det d€ Tas pev yvwpipouvs ava- 
pyvnpoKeLy” du0 ot Toot ovdev déovrau Sunynoews, 
olov el OéAews "AyiAdAda érrawvetv: toaor yap mares 
Tas mpaées, aAAa yphoPar adrais Set. eav Se 
4 Kpiriav, bet: od yap moAdoi icaow. . . . viv dé 
yehoiws THY Sujynow pao deiv elvaw Taxetav. 
Kalrou dorrep 6 TO pedrrovre epoperep TOTEpoV 
oxhnpay 7) poanaueiy PGE, eo TEN Ours ebm, “eb 
advvatov;”’ Kat evrab0a, opoiws: Set yap jar) 
poaxp@s diunyetobar womep otde mpooyudleobar . 
paxpOs, ov0€ Tas TiaTets A€yew: ovdE yap evTatOa 
€o7t TO €U 7) TO Tayv 7 TO ovyTouws, aAAa TO 
jer plens” Tobro oo eorl TO éyew doa dn Adsoee 
14i7a TO TPAypUa, u] Goa ToUnaeL brrodaBetv yeyovevat 7 
BePradevau n 7ouenkeva, 7), TnAKabra Aika 
5 Bovneu: TO be € evavriep TO evaytia.. mapadinyetoban 
d€ doa els THY ony apeTny Peper, otov “ eye os 
evovlérovy det Ta. dikata Adywr, a) TO. Texva 
eykatadeimew.” 7) Oarépov Kakiav: “6 8° amexpi- 
vaTo pou dre od av % adros, €oTar GAAa Tratdia:”’ 
6 tovs adiotapevovs Alyurriovs amoxpivacbat 
dynow 6 “Hpddoros. 7 60a 7d€a Tots diKacrTats. 
6 ~Amodoyourpevw d4 eAdrtwv 4 Suynyynois, at 8 


@ Something has been lost here, as is shown by the 
transition from epideictic to forensic Rhetoric. All the ss. 
have a gap, which in several of them is filled by introducing 
the passage gor. & érawos . . . meraredy (i. 9. 33-37). 

> ii. 30. The story was that a number of Egyptian 
soldiers had revolted and left in a body for Ethiopia. Their 
king Psammetichus begged them not to desert their wives 
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may be shown to be courageous, from others wise or 
just. Besides, a speech of this kind is simpler, 
whereas the other is intricate and not plain. It is 
only necessary to recall famous actions ; wherefore 
most people have no need of narrative—for instance, 
if you wish to praise Achilles ; for everybody knows 
what he did, and it is only necessary to make use of 
it. But if you wish to praise Critias, narrative is 
necessary, for not many people know what he did... .4 

But at the present day it is absurdly laid down that 
the narrative should be rapid. And yet, as the man 
said to the baker when he asked whether he was to 
knead bread hard or soft, ‘‘ What! is it impossible to 
knead it well?” so it is in this case; for the narra- 
tive must not be long, nor the exordium, nor the 
proofs either. For in this case also propriety does 
not consist either in rapidity or conciseness, but in 
a due mean ; that is, one must say all that will make 
the facts clear, or create the belief that they have 
happened or have done injury or wrong, or that 
they are as important as you wish to make them. 
The opposite party must do the opposite. And you 
should incidentally narrate anything that tends to 
show your own virtue, for instance, ‘‘I always re- 
commended him to act rightly, not to forsake his 
children”’; or the wickedness of your opponent, for 
instance, “ but he answered that, wherever he might 
be, he would always find other children,” an answer 
attributed by Herodotus ® to the Egyptian rebels ; 
or anything which is likely to please the dicasts. 

In defence, the narrative need not be so long ; for 


and children, to which one of them made answer (rév dé 
twa éyerar S€Eavta 7d aldoiov elreiv, &vOa av TodTo 7, eceoOar 
avroto. évOadra Kal réxva Kal yuvalkas). 
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A ¢ “~ > > ¢ > ‘ , ee > \ 
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<i pa evinv, BéArvov.” 70 pev yap povijov 
TO 5€ ayabod: dpovimov pev yap ev TH TO HpeAipov 
A > a 2 lanl \ / ”’ > »+ 
didKew, ayabod 8 ev TH TO KaAdv. av 8° dmvorov 
/ \ rye > / ov a 
H, ToTe THY aitiay emAéyew, Worep LodowdAhs 
movel mrapaderypa TO ek THS “Avtiydvys, 6te wadAov 
® Odyssey, xxiii. 264-284, 310-343. The title referred to 
the narrative in Books ix.-xii. It became proverbial for a 
long-winded story. 


>» He apparently summarized it. 
¢ Of Euripides. It was apparently very compact. 
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the points at issue are either that the fact has not 
happened or that it was neither injurious nor wrong 
nor so important as asserted, so that one should not 
waste time over what all are agreed upon, unless 
anything tends to prove that, admitting the act, it 
is not wrong. Again, one should only mention such 
past things as are likely to excite pity or indignation 
if described as actually happening; for instance, 
the story of Alcinous, because in the presence of 
Penelope it is reduced to sixty lines,* and the way 
in which Phayllus dealt with the epic cycle,” and the 
prologue to the Oeneus.° 

And the narrative should be of a moral character, 
and in fact it will be -so, if we know what effects 
this. One thing is to make clear our moral purpose ; 
for as is the moral purpose, so is the character, and 
as is the end, so is the moral purpose. For this 
reason mathematical treatises have no moral char- 
acter, because neither have they moral purpose ; for 
they have no moral end. But the Socratic dialogues 
have ; for they discuss such questions. Other ethical 
indications are the accompanying peculiarities of each 
individual character ; for instance, “ He was talking 
and walking on at the same time,” which indicates 
effrontery and boorishness. Nor should we speak as 
if from the intellect, after the manner of present-day 
orators, but from moral purpose: “ But I wished it, 
and I preferred it ; and even if I profited nothing, it 
is better.’ The first statement indicates prudence, 
the second yirtue; for prudence consists in the 
pursuit of what is useful, virtue in that of what is 
honourable. If anything of the kind seems incred- 
ible, then the reason must be added; of this 
Sophocles gives an example, where his Antigone says 
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Tob adeAdod exydero 7) avdpos 7) TéeKVwWV? TA bev 
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\ > > o \ A , 
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* Antigone, 911-912, where the mss. have xexev@drow 
instead of Aristotle’s BeBnxorwr. 

> Whereas this man makes his temperament responsible 
for the strange things he does; he is built that way and 
cannot help it. 

¢ Supposed to be Aeschines called Socraticus from his 
intimate friendship with Socrates. A philosopher and writer 
of speeches for the law courts, he had a great reputation 
as an orator. 
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that she cared more for her brother than for her 
husband or children; for the latter can be replaced 
after they are gone, 


but when father and mother are in the grave, no brother 
can ever be born. 


If you have no reason, you should at least say that 
you are aware that what you assert is incredible, 
but that it is your nature ; for no one believes that 
a man ever does anything of his own free will except 
from motives of self-interest.? 

Further, the narrative should draw upon what is 
emotional by the introduction of such of its accom- 
paniments as are well known, and of what is specially 
characteristic of either yourself or of the adversary : 
“And he went off looking grimly at me’”’; and as 
Aeschines ° says of Cratylus, that he hissed violently 
and violently shook his fists. Such details produce 
persuasion because, being known to the hearer, they 
become tokens of what he does not know. Numerous 
examples of this may be found in Homer : 


Thus she spoke, and the aged nurse covered her face with 
her hands ; 4 


for those who are beginning to weep lay hold on 
their eyes. And you should at once introduce yourself 
and your adversary as being of a certain character, 
that the hearers may regard you or him as such, 
but do not let it be seen. That this is easy is per- 
fectly clear * from the example of messengers ; we 
do not yet know what they are going to say, but 
nevertheless we have an inkling of it. 

Again, the narrative should be introduced in several 


@ Odyssey, xix. 361. 
® de? (omitted by others) =“‘ one cannot help seeing.’ 


> 
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apy. ev Sé Snunyopia Axvora Sinynois éorw, 
ort mept, TOV peAAovrey ovbels Sunyetran aan’ 
edv mep Sdinynois H, TOV ‘yevouevwv eorar, Ww 
dvapnobevres exelva BéArwov Bovredowvrat mept 
T@v dorepoy. 7 dvaBadrovrtes, 7 eawoovres. anda 
ToTe o8 TO TOO avuBovdrAov movet epyou. av & H 
amorov, omaxvetabat [te] Kal airiay Aeyew <dOus, 
kal Svatatrew ois BovAovrat, oiov 7 “loxdorn 7 
Kapxivov ev T@ Oidizrods det dmoxvelran muvla- 
vopLevov rod tnrodyros tov vidy. Kai 6 Aiea 
6 Lodoxkréovs. 

TP Tos be mores det dmodeucrias elva: 
amrodeKvUvat be XP» mel Tepl TeTTApwWV 1) dyue- 
oByrnots, rept Tov audioByTovpevov pépovTa Ti 
dmodetEw otov <i ott od yéyovey audioBnrel, ev 
TH Kpioe Set ToUTOV padoTa THY amoderEw pEepew, 
«i 0° Or ovk EBraxsev, rovToV, Kal 6TL od ToGdvdE 
OTe ducaiws, WoavTws Kal el TEepl TOO yeveobat 
Tobro 7 dyuproBijrnors. pe AavOavérw 8 ort 
dvayKkatoy ev tatty TH audioByTnoe. povn Tov 


* Omitting re. The difficulty js diardrrew, which can 


apparently only mean ‘‘arrange.” Jebb retains re, and 
reads ws for ois: ‘‘ the speaker must make himself respons- 
ible for the fact ... and marshal his reasons in a way 


acceptable to the hearers. ” The old Latin translation vadiare 
quibus volunt suggested to Roemer dcaryrais, “to the 
arbitrators they approve.’ 

° According to Jebb, Jocasta tells the inquirer incredible 
things about “her son, and pledges her word for the facts. 
te says: ‘‘ promises (to do something or other to satisfy 

im 

° Antigone, 683-723. On this Cope remarks: ‘* This last 
example must be given up as hopeless; there is nothing in 
the extant play which could be interpreted as required here.” 
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places, sometimes not at all at the beginning. In 
deliberative oratory narrative is very rare, because 
no one can narrate things to come; but if there is 
narrative, it will be of things past, in order that, 
being reminded of them, the hearers may take 
better counsel about the future. This may be done 
in a spirit either of blame or of praise ; but in that 
case the speaker does not perform the function of 
the deliberative orator. If there is anything in- 
credible, you should immediately promise both to 
give a reason for it at once and to submit it to the 
judgement of any whom the hearers approve ;4 as, 
for instance, Jocasta in the Oedipus of Carcinus ® 
is always promising, when. the man who is looking 
for her son makes inquiries of her; and similarly 
Haemon in Sophocles.° 

17. Proofs should be demonstrative, and as the 
disputed points are four, the demonstration should 
bear upon the particular point disputed ; for instance, 
if the fact is disputed, proof of this must be brought 
_at the trial before anything else; or if it is main- 
tained that no injury has been done; or that the 
act was not so important as asserted; or was just, 
then this must be proved, the three last questions 
being matters of dispute just as the question of 
fact. But do not forget that it is only in the case 
of a dispute as to this question of fact that one of 


According to Jebb, the “‘incredibility” consists in the fact 
that Haemon, although in love with Antigone, and strongly 
opposed to the séntence pronounced upon her by his father 
Creon, still remains loyal to the latter. Haemon explains 
the reason in lines 701-3, where he says that he prizes his 
father’s welfare more than anything else, for a father’s good 
name and prosperity is the greatest ornament for children, as 
is the son’s for the father. 
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€repov eivar movnpov: od ydp eoTw dyvoww airia, 
@orep av et TwWwes Tept TOD SiKalov aydioPyTotev, 
wot év TovTw xpoviaTéov, ev dé Tots aAXous Ov. 

> A lal > a \ , id al A 

3 ’Ev &€ rots émideuktTuKols TO TOAU, OTL KaAa Kat 
aperysa, 4 avEnow eora Ta yap mpdyuara Set 
muorevecOar' ddvydKis yap Kal TovTwY amodeiEes 
pépovow, eav dmora H 7 eav dAdos airiay éxn. 

4 ’Ey d€ tots Snunyopikois 7 ws odK ora audi- 

/ ” an € ” \ “A Xr Ve LAN’ 
oByTnoeev av Tbs, 7 Ws EoTat wev a KeAEvEL, a. 
> , nn > > / nn” > ~ cal 
od dikaa 7) odK wheApa 7) od THALKADTA. Sel 
dé Kal opadv et te pevderar éexTos TOO mpadypwaros* 
Tekunpia yap tabra daiverar Kat T&v GAAwv drt 
lisa PevdoeTar. 
” A 4 \ , , 

5 “Hore 8€ ra prev mrapadelypara Synpnyopikwrata, 
Ta 8 evOvpypata SikaviKaTepa: 4 pev yap Tepl 
TO pérAdov, Wor’ ek THY yevouevwv avayKn Tapa- 
delypara A€yew, 7 Sé TEpl vTwY 7 py dVTWY, 

ion a > / / ? y > / wr \ 
od padrov amddeéis gore Kal avayKn: exee yap 
\ X Eye?) > A Vis = i, N 
670 yeyovos avayKnv. od det Sé edeEfs Adyew Ta 
@ Aristotle’s argument is as follows. But it must not be 
forgotten that it is only in a dispute as to this question of 
fact that one of the two parties must necessarily be a rogue. 
For ignorance is not the cause (of there being a dispute 
about the fact, e.g. ‘‘you hit me,” ‘‘no, I didn’t,” where 
both know the truth), as it might be in a dispute on what 
was right or wrong, so that this is the topic on which you 
should spend some time (i.e. because here you can prove or 
disprove that A is rovnpés). 
The passage is generally taken to mean that when it is a 
question of fact it is universally true that one of the dis- 
putants must be a rogue. Cope alone among editors makes 


any comment. In his note he says: ‘all that is meant is 
that there is a certain class of cases which fall under this 
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the two parties must necessarily * be a rogue; for 
ignorance is not the cause, as it might be if a question 
of right or wrong were the issue ; so that in this case 
one should spend time on this topic, but not in the 
others. 

In epideictic speeches, amplification is employed, 
as a rule, to prove that things are honourable or 
useful ; for the facts must be taken on trust, since 
proofs of these are rarely given, and only if they are 
incredible or the responsibility is attributed to 
another.? 

In deliberative oratory, it may be maintained either 
that certain consequences will not happen, or that 
what the adversary recommends will happen, but 
that it will be unjust, inexpedient, or not so important 
as supposed. But one must also look to see whether 
he makes any false statements as to things outside 
the issue; for these look like evidence that he 
makes misstatements about the issue itself as well. 

‘Examples are best suited to deliberative oratory 
and enthymemes to forensic. The first is concerned 
with the future, so that its examples must be derived 
from the past; the second with the question of the 
existence or non-existence of facts, in which demon- 
strative and necessary proofs are more in place ; for 
the past involves a kind of necessity.° One should 
not introduce a series of enthymemes continuously 
issue, in which this topic may be safely used.”’ For instance, 
A may on justifiable grounds charge B with theft; B denies 
it, and he may be innocent, although the evidence is strongly 
against him. In such a case, neither of the parties is 
necessarily zovnpés. 

» Or, reading dws, ‘‘ if there is some other reason.” 

¢ It is irrevocable, and it is possible to discuss it with some 


degree of certainty, whereas the future is quite uncertain, 
and all that can be done is to draw inferences from the past. 
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. \ , 
evOvpnpara, aA davapwyvdvar: et Sé pH, KaTa- 


/ »” ” ‘ \ ~ ~ oe 
BAdmre. adAnAa. eorTt yap Kat Tod mrogod Opos: 
/, > rd 
® pir’, evel rd0a eles G0” av memvupevos avnp, 


~ , 
7aAX’ od rovatra. Kab pn) Tept TavTwv evOvponwata 
(nreiv: ei S€ pun, mrownoers Omep Eviot Trovodot TOV 

\ / 
fpirocogovytwr, of avdMoyilovrar TA yrwpyswrepa 


/ 
8 Kal mordrepa 7 e€ dv A€yovow. Kal drav mdBos 


mous, pr Aéye evOdunua: H yap eKKpovoer TO. 


‘6. * , > t y S evi ° 
méfos  pdrnv eipnuevov éeorar TO evOvunua 
e o ‘ 
exkpovovot yap at Kkwiyoeis aAAjAas at aya, Kal 
cal ~ > id 
H adavilovow 7% dobevets mowotow. obd° orav 
) a aly Cree 
nOuKov tov Aoyov, od Set evOvunud te Cynreiv apa 
’ \  » »” > ” , € 92 as é 
od yap exer ovre HOos ovre mpoaipcow 7 amroderéts.. 
A > 
9 Tvapous dé ypnoréov Kal ev Sunyyjoe Kal ev 
\ a> 
mores: HOucov yap. “Kal éyd dédwKa, Kal TAdT 
eldds ws od Set morevew.” edv dé mabnTiuKds, 
ae \ > / t ? /, , 
Kal od perapeAer pro Kaimep NOLKNLEV@* TOUT 
A A / A / > \ A A / ” 
Juev yap meplieote TO Képdos, epwol dé TO Sixatov. 
‘ ~ A / 
10 To d€ dnunyopeivy yaderwrepov Tod dSixdleobar, 
> y a 
eikotws, Sidte mept TO peAdov: exet Sé mepl TO 
yeyovos, & emornrov 748n Kal Tois pavTeow, Ws 
” > a ~ 
épn ’Emysevidns 6 Kprs: éxeivos yap mept trav 
> a ~ , ~ 
Eoopevwy ovdK euavreveTo, GAAA Trepl THY yeyovd- 
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but mix them up; otherwise they destroy one 
another, For there is a limit of quantity ; thus, 
Friend, since thou hast said as much as a wise man would 
say, 
where Homer does not say tro.atra (such things as), 
but toca (as many things as). Nor should you try 
to find enthymemes about everything ; otherwise 
you will be imitating certain philosophers, who draw 
conclusions that are better known and more plausible 
than the premises from which they are drawn.? And 
whenever you wish to arouse emotion, do not use an 
enthymeme, for it will either drive out the emotion 
or it will be useless; for simultaneous movements 
drive each other out, the result being their mutual 
destruction or weakening. Nor should you look for 
an enthymeme at the time when you wish to give 
the speech an ethical character ; for demonstration 
involves neither moral character nor moral purpose. 
Moral maxims, on the other hand, should be used 
in both narrative and proof ; for they express moral 
character; for instance, “‘ I gave him the money and 
that although I knew that one ought not to trust.” 


Or, to arouse emotion : “ I do not regret it, although 
I have been wronged ; his is the profit, mine the 
right.” 


Deliberative speaking is more difficult than 
forensic, and naturally so, because it has to do with 
the future ; whereas forensic speaking has to do with 
the past, which is already known, even by diviners, 
as Epimenides the Cretan said; for he used to 
divine, not the future, but only things that were past 

@ Odyssey, iv. 204. 


> For this passage see i. 2. 12-13. The meaning is that it 
is absurd to prove what every one knows already. 
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SS > / Ya A ¢€ , ¢€ 50 2 a 
TWV [eV adi é. Kat 6 vopos violas ev Tots 
Sucavexots’ EyovTa dé apynv paov ebpely amoderew. 
Kal ovK Exel moh\as dvatpibas, olov mpos diyriduxov 
H Tmept avtod,  mabyntiKov moetvy. aA’ jKLoTA 
mavrwv, eav pn e€lorntar. det obv azopodyTa 
Totro moveiy omep of “AOrvnou piyropes mrovodot 
, a 
tL *Iooxparyns: Kal yap ovpBovdcdwy Karnyopel, 
e / A > a ~ 
ofov Aaxedayrovicr pev ev TH travnyvpud, 
> a ~ 
Xdpytos 8 é&v TH ovppayiKad. 

> A a > a tal A 4 > 
11 ’Ey 8€ tots émidetkriKots det Tov Adyov érreio- 
* @ it fie es , 
odtoby émaivois, otov “looxpatns mouet: act yap 

U oe 

twa eloaye. Kal 6 €Aeye Lopyias, ote ody. 
dmorcimer atrov 6 Adyos, Tord eoTW: ei yap 
’AyirAda Aéyer, IInrea erawet, efra Aiaxdv, «ira 
Tov Oedv, opolws S€ Kal dvdpiav, ) Ta Kal Ta 

a > , 
12 rrovet 7) Toudvde eoTiv. ExovTa ev ovv amodei€ets 
A >? ~ / \ > a oN \ \ 
iisb Kal OuKas AeKTéov Kal amodeKTUKas, eav SE [47 
exns. evOvpnpara., HOKaDS* Kat padAov T@ Emerkel 
apuotrrer xpynorov daivecBar 7 Tov Adyov aKpipy. 
13 Tév be evOupnpdronv TO ereyreriKa [adov 
evdokiuel TOV SevxTiK@v, 6Tt Goa eAeyyxov mTrovet, 


* The remark of Epimenides is by many editors inter- 
preted as a sarcasm upon the fraternity of soothsayers, who 
pretended to be able to foretell the future. But how is this 
to be got out of the Greek? The point is perhaps some- 
thing like: “it is easy enough to talk about the past, for 
even soothsayers know it.”” What Aristotle says here is that 
Epimenides practised a different kind of divination, relating 
to the obscure phenomena of the past. The following is an 
instance. After the followers of Cylon, who tried to make 
himself tyrant of Athens (c. 632) had been put to death by 
the Alemaeonid archon Megacles, in violation of the terms 
of surrender, a curse rested upon the city and it was de- 
vastated by a pestilence. On the advice of the oracle, 
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but obscure.? Further, the law is the subject in 
forensic speaking; and when one has a starting- 
point, it is easier to find a demonstrative proof. 
Deliberative speaking does not allow many oppor- 
tunities for lingering—for instance, attacks on the 
adversary, remarks about oneself, or attempts to 
arouse emotion. In this branch of Rhetoric there is 
less room for these than in any other, unless the 
speaker wanders from the subject. Therefore, when 
at a loss for topics, one must do as the orators at 
Athens, amongst them Isocrates, for even when de- 
liberating, he brings accusations against the Lace- 
daemonians, for instance, in the Panegyricus,® and 
against Chares in the Symmachikos (On the Peace).° 

Kpideictic speeches should be varied with laudatory 
episodes, after the manner of Isocrates, who is always 
bringing somebody in. This is what Gorgias meant 
when he said that he was never at a loss for some- 
thing to say; for, if he is speaking of Peleus, he 
praises Achilles, then Aeacus, then the god ; similarly 
courage, which does this and that,? or is of such a 
kind. If you have proofs, then, your language must 
be both ethical and demonstrative ; if you have no 
enthymemes, ethical only. In fact, it is more fitting 
that a virtuous man should show himself good than 
that his speech should be painfully exact. 

Refutative enthymemes are more popular than 
demonstrative, because, in all cases of refutation, it 


Epimenides was summoned from Crete, and by certain rites 
and sacrifices purified the city and put a stop to the pestilence. 
> 110-114. Se PA 
4 He enumerates all the deeds that proceed from courage. 
Another reading is # ra kal rd, moe? 5 rodvde éoriv, 2.€. 
when praising courage, and this or that, he is employing a 
method of the kind mentioned. 
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a a A 
peaAov SHAov ott ovdA\eAdyiorau: mapadAAnra yap 
14 wadov tavavTia yvwpilerar. ta S€ mpds Tov 
hear) > ” , x 3 \ ~ , 
avTiduKov ody ETepov TL eldos, GAA THY TioTewv 
A A \ ~ > /, A \ ~ 
€oTt Ta prev ABoau evordcer Ta Sé ovdAdoyiopa. 
lal \ Ue 3: ond V5 t > / \ 
det 5€ Kal ev cupBovdrf Kai ev dikyn apxdopevov jev 
déyew Tas éavTod mioteis mporepov, vorepov Se 
mpos Tavavtia amavray AJovTa Kat mpodiactpovTa. 
> \ 
dv 5€ modvyous 7 % evavTiwois, mpdoTEpov Ta 
> , e > , , > = 
evavtia, olov émoince KadAtorpatos &v 7H Meo- 
onviakh eKKAnoia: & yap epoto. mpoaveAdy ovTws. 
/, > A t 4 DS 4 ~ 
15 réTe otros elev. vorepov Sé A€yovra mpaTov 
\ \ \ > , /, , , ‘ 
Ta mpos Tov evavTiov Adyov AeKTéov, AVovTa Kal 
> / 4 oe nn > /, 
avriovAMoyilouevov, Kat uddiota av eddoKysnKora. 
a @ AY wt , ze 
H woTep yap dvOpwrov mpodiaBeBAnuevov od 
, € sf A > \ / Pans / 
déveTar 7 Yvyn, Tov adrov tpdmov ovde Adyor, 
eav 6 evaytios «0 SoxH eipynKevar. det odv ywpav 
moeiy ev TH akpoatH TH pédovte Adyw: eorat 
/ nv de aA NA WN A / bal \ / nN 
dé, av avéAns. 610 7 mpds TavTA 7) TA pEeyroTa 7 
Ta eddoKobvTa 7 TA evéeyKTAa paxeodpevov 
ovTw Ta ad’Too TLGTA ToLNTEoV. 


@ There is no difference in form between the demonstrative 
and refutative enthymeme, but the latter draws opposite 
conclusions; and opposites are always more striking when 
they are brought together, and a parallel drawn between 
them. It is then easy to see where the fallacy lies. Cf. ii. 
23.30: “* Refutative enthymemes are more effective (popular) 
than demonstrative, because they bring opposites together in 
a small compass, which are more striking (clearer) to the 
hearer from being put side by side.” 
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is clearer that a logical conclusion has been reached ; 
for opposites are more noticeable when placed in 
juxtaposition.* The refutation of the opponent is 
not a particular kind of proof; his arguments should 
be refuted partly by objection, partly by counter- 
syllogism.® In both deliberative and forensic 
rhetoric he who speaks first should state his own 
proofs and afterwards meet the arguments of the 
opponent, refuting or pulling them to pieces before- 
hand. But if the opposition is varied,’ these argu- 
ments should be dealt with first, as Callistratus did 
in the Messenian assembly ; in fact, it was only after 
he had first refuted what his opponents were likely 
to say that he put forward his own proofs. He who 
replies should first state the arguments against the 
opponent’s speech, refuting and answering it by 
syllogisms, especially if his arguments have met with 
approval. For as the mind is ill-disposed towards 
one against whom prejudices have been raised before- 
hand, it is equally so towards a speech, if the adver- ° 
sary is thought to have spoken well. One must 
therefore make room in the hearer’s mind for the 
speech one intends to make; and for this purpose 
you must destroy the impression made by the adver- 
sary. Wherefore it is only after having combated 
all the arguments, or the most important, or those 
which are plausible, or most easy to refute, that you 
should substantiate your own case: 


» In the translation rév riocrewy is taken with éor: it is 
the business of, the proper function of, proofs. Others take 
it with ra pev . . . Ta 6é: some... . other (of the opponent’s 
arguments). 

¢ If the opponent’s arguments are numerous and strong, 
by reason of the varied nature of the points dealt with. 
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tais Oeato. mp@ra ovppayos ‘yevyoopar. 
eya yap “Hpav 
ev Tourous Tparo mp@rov Tob edn Deordrou. 

16 Ilepi pev obv morewy TavTa. ets dé 70 700s, 
émreo7) eva, mrepl avrood Aéyew 7 émibBovov y) 
jeaxpohoylay iu) dvrthoyiav EXEL, Kat mept aAdrov 7 
Aowoptay n dypouciay, Erepov xp?) Aeyovra mrovety, 
omep “looxpdtyns movet ev TH DiAdirmw Kal ev TH 
avriddocer, Kal ws "Apyidoyos péyet moved yap Tov 
matépa A€yovra mept THs Ovyatpos ev TH: iauPw 


xpnudtwv 8 deArrov obfev éotw odd’ amraporor, 


i 


\ ‘ 7 A / > ~ 77 ¢ 
kat Tov Xdpwva tov TéxTova ev TH iduSw od 7 
> A 
Ch) 
a \ , 
ov por TA Tvyew. 
a ol > 
Kat ws LodokAjs tov Atwova trép ths ’Avtuyovns 
17 pos Tov marépa ws XeyovTwy éETepwv. Set SE 


@ Euripides, Troades, 969-971. Hecuba had advised 
Menelaus to put Helen to death; she defends herself at 
length, and is answered by Hecuba in a reply of which these 
words form part. Her argument is that none of the three 
goddesses who contended for the prize of beauty on Mt. Ida 
would have been such fools as to allow Argos and Athens to 
become subject to Troy as the result of the contest, which 
was merely a prank. 

> 4-7. Isocrates says that his friends thought very highly 
of one of his addresses, as likely to bring peace. 

¢ 132-139, 141-149. Here again Isocrates puts compli- 
oN on his composition into the mouth of an imaginary 
riend. 

? Archilochus (¢. 650) of Paros was engaged to Neobule, 
the daughter of Lycambes. Her father broke off the en- 
gagement, whereupon Archilochus pursued father and 
daughter with furious and scurrilous abuse. It is here said 
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br will first defend the goddesses, for I [do not think] that 
(oc: apr eed 


in this passage the poet has first seized upon the 
weakest argument. 

So much concerning proofs. In regard to moral 
character, since sometimes, in speaking of ourselves, 
we render ourselves liable to envy, to the charge of 
prolixity, or contradiction, or, when speaking of 
another, we may be accused of abuse or boorishness, 
we must make another speak in our place, as Isocrates 
does in the Philippus ® and in the Antidosis.° Archi- 
lochus uses the same device in censure ; for in his 
iambics he introduces the father speaking as follows 


of his daughter : 


There is nothing beyond expectation, nothing that can be 
sworn impossible,@ 


and the carpenter Charon in the iambic verse be- 
ginning 
I [care not for the wealth] of Gyges ; ° 


‘Sophocles, also,f introduces Haemon, when defending 
Antigone against his father, as if quoting the opinion 


that, instead of attacking the daughter directly, he represented 
her as being attacked by her father. The meaning of 
derrov is not clear. It may be a general statement: the 
unexpected often happens; or, there is nothing so bad that 
you may not expect it. B. St. Hilaire translates: ‘There is 
nothing that money cannot procure,” meaning that the 
father was prepared to sell his daughter (Frag. 74). 

¢ The line ends: 70d modvxpicov pé\e. Archilochus 
represents Charon the carpenter as expressing his own 
pete of the desire for wealth and of the envy caused 
by others possessing it. 

* Here again, Haemon similarly puts his own feelings as 
to Creon’s cruel treatment of Antigone into the mouth of 
the people of the city, and refers to popular rumour. 
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> ~ a , a” 
evrvxobvras Se? KaradAdrreobar. 
\ AY > he + / > lal 
18. Ilept dé epwrjcews, evKaipdov core troveta0au 
a> « 58 
pdAwora ev Grav TO ETEpov eipnKws H, WoTE EVvOS 


6g , \ » i ae I 
mpocepwrnbévros ovpPaiver TO arorrov: otov [lepu-. 


KAfjs Adumwva érjpero rept THs TeAeTHS TOV THS 
aowrTeipas tep@v, eimdvros dé Ste ody oidv TE 
> , > , ” > Ss > / /, 
atéXcorov aKxovew, HpeTo et oldev adtds, PdoKov- 
\ 66 \ lant > , eA ”? tA ‘i 
tos O€ “Kal 7@s aréAcotos wy;’’ Sevrepov be 
iA x A A > \ x > la a 
éTav TO pev havepov 7, TO dé epwrHoavte SHAov H 
ott dwHcer muOdpevov yap Set THY play mpdTaow 
Lu) Tpocepwray TO havepdov, adAa TO cvpTrépacpa 
> ~ e / /@ b) 4 
eimeiv, ofov Lwkpdarns MedArjrov od ddoKxovros 
b) \ \ / ” > / / / 
abrov Beods vouilew [jpeto] € Sayudvidv te A€yor, 
¢ / 4, > > e LM 4 ~ 
oporoynoavtos Sé HpeTo et odx of Saipoves HroL Oe@v 
ao > n AW , \ 6» a 9» 
matdes elev 7 Oetdv tt, Pjoavtos Se “ eoTw ody, 


” ce Q A \ iS ” > 6 \ 
én, OOoTlts VEWVY MEV TALOAS OLETAL ELWAL, VEOUS 


2 The words drav . . . 7 have been variously translated: 
(1) when one of the two alternatives has already been stated ; 
(2) when the opponent has stated what is different from the 
fact; (3) when the opponent has already conceded so much, 
“‘made one admission ”’ (Jebb). 

> Reading jpero. 
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of others. One should also sometimes change enthy- 
memes into moral maxims; for instance, ‘‘ Sensible 
men should become reconciled when they are pros- 
perous; for in this manner they will obtain the 
greatest advantages,’ which is equivalent to the 
enthymeme: “If men should become reconciled 
whenever it is most useful and advantageous, they 
should be reconciled in a time of prosperity.” 

18. In regard to interrogation, its employment is 
especially opportune, when the opponent has already 
stated the opposite, so that the addition of a question 
makes the result an absurdity*; as, for instance, 
when Pericles interrogated Lampon about initiation 
into the sacred rites of the saviour goddess. On 
Lampon replying that it was not possible for one 
who was not initiated to be told about them, Pericles 
asked him if he himself was acquainted with the 
rites, and when he said yes, Pericles further asked, 
“ How can that be, seeing that you are uninitiated ? ” 
Again, interrogation should be employed when one 
‘of the two propositions is evident, and it is obvious 
that the opponent will admit the other if you ask 
him. But the interrogator, having obtained the 
second premise by putting a question, should not 
make an additional question of what is evident, but 
should state the conclusion. For instance, Socrates, 
when accused by Meletus of not believing in the 
gods, asked ® whether he did not say that there was 
a divine something ; and when Meletus said yes, 
Socrates went on to ask if divine beings were not 
either children of the gods or something godlike. 
When Meletus again said yes, Socrates rejoined, “ Is 
there a man, then, who can admit that the children 
of the gods exist without at the same time admitting 
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dé o¥;”” ere drav peAAn 7 evavTia r€yovta SetEew 
, , ov \ x, A > > a 

4 mapddogov. TeTapTov d€, oTav py” eva} ddA n 
copuoriKdds daroKpuvdfLevov | boar’ éay yap odrans 
amoKpivntat, OTe €oTe ev Cot. 6 Ov, 7 TA bev TA 
8’ ov", 7) 7H pev 7h OS ov, BopvBotow Ws amopobvTos. 
wine dé pay eyXetpety" eav yap evoTh Kexparhobat 
Soke: ot yap olov te moda epwray dua THY a- 
abéverav Tob aKxpoarob. 80 Kal ta evOuprpara 
ort pdAvora avotpédew Sei. 

5 ~Azoxpivacbar dé Set mpos peev Ta dyupiBoda 
Siapotvra Aoyw Kat pi) ovvTopws, Tpos dé Ta 
doxobyta evavtia thy Avow dépovta cdOds TH 
amoKploel, mpl emepwrhoa TO emiov 7 ovAdoyioa- 
ofa: od yap yaXerov mpoopady év tive 6 Adyos. 
davepov 8 nuiv eorw €K Tay TOTUKG@Y Ka TovTO 

6 Kal at Avoews. eat OULLTEPALVo[LEvoV, ed epurnpa 
Ton TO oupmépacpa, Ty aitlav etre" otov 
LopokAfs epwrwpevos bro Ilevodvdpov «i edokev 
avT®d womep Kal tots aAAois mpoBovAois, KaTa- 
orjoae TOUS Tetpaxootous, Eby. "Th Os tai 
Tovnpd oo. Tatra eddKxe: elvar;”’ edn. “‘ odKodv 

* For the first of the quibbles Sandys refers to Aristo- 
phanes, Acharnians, 396, where Cephisophon, being asked 
if Euripides was indoors, replies, ‘‘ Yes and no, if you under- 
stand me”’; and he gives the explanation, his mind is outside, 
collecting scraps of poetry, while he himself is upstairs 
(dvaBddny, unless it means ‘with his legs up’’) composing 
a tragedy. The reference in the second instance is to the 
adversary being reduced to such a position that he cannot 
answer without having recourse to sophistical divisions and 
distinctions, which seem to imply uncertainty. Aristotle 
himself is fond of such ‘cautiously limited judgements ”’ 
(Gomperz). 

The translation is that of the reading dzopodyros, a con- 
jecture of Spengel’s. The audience will be ready to express 
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that the gods exist?’ Thirdly, when it is intended 
to show that the opponent either contradicts himself 
or puts forward a paradox. Further, when the 
opponent can do nothing else but answer the question 
by a sophistical solution ; for if he answers, “ Partly 
yes, and partly no,” ‘Some are, but some are not,” 
“Tn one sense it is so, in another not,” the hearers 
cry out against him as being in a difficulty.* In other 
cases interrogation should not be attempted ; for if 
the adversary raises an objection, the interrogator 
seems to be defeated ; for it is impossible to ask a 
number of questions, owing to the hearer’s weakness. 
Wherefore also we should compress our enthymemes 
as much as possible. 

Ambiguous questions should be answered by de- 
fining them by a regular explanation, and not too 
concisely ; those that appear likely to make us con- 
tradict ourselves should be solved at once in the 
answer, before the adversary has time to ask the 
next question or to draw a conclusion ; for it is not 
difficult to see the drift of his argument. Both this, 
however, and the ‘means of answering will be suffi- 
ciently clear from the Topics.® If a conclusion is 
put in the form of a question, we should state the 
reason for our answer. For instance, Sophocles.¢ 
being asked by Pisander whether he, like the rest 
of the Committee of Ten, had approved the setting 

_up of the Four Hundred, he admitted it. ‘‘ What 
then?” asked Pisander, “did not this appear to 
you to be a wicked thing?”’ Sophocles admitted it. 
its disapproval of his shuffling answers, which are evidence 
of his perplexity. The ordinary reading amopodvres attributes 
the * perplexity’ to the hearers. Or, ‘‘ the hearers, thinking 
he is puzzled, applaud us [the interrogator] ” (Jebb). 

> viii. 4. Cpe. 14:3: 
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AY lod ” 4 4 +” 6e BD Pos ce >? 
ov tabra empatas Ta Trovnpa; vai,” épy: “od 
A BY + /, 2) A e ¢ ig 30: / 
yap hv dAda Bertin.” Kat as 6 Adkwv ed0uvd- 
puevos THs edopias, epwrarevos ei SoKodow adbTa@ 
/ > / o ” ¢ \ (a9 2 ~ 
Sixaiws amodwiévar drepor, epn. 06 dé “ odKoOV 

\ , LAY OF LY ? \ oa ” oe) A 

od TovTos Tatra elov;”’ Kal ds edn. “odxody 

, a“ 2” ce \ \ > / a7 ce > 

dukatws av, ébn, Kal od amoAoto ; od 

dra,” edn: “ ot pev yap Xprpara, AaBdvres Tatra 

empogay, eyo O° od, aa yan.’ 810 ob7” 

émepwray dei pera, TO oupmépacpa, ouUTe TO cup 

1419 b 7épaopa emepwrav, av pur) TO TOAD TEpLH TOD 
adnbots. 

7 Ilepi 8€ tv yedotwv, ézred7) twa Soe? xphow 
éxew ev Tols ayo, Kal deiv eb r “opytas: TH 
pev orovdiy diadleipew tay evayTiwv ve wre 
Tov dé yedwra omovdf}, opbas Aéyenv, elpnrat 
7000, <i8n yedotwy éoTly &v Tots mrept ToUnTURAS, 
cv 70 pev dpporrer erevllépw TO 3d” ov. Omens oby 
TO apporrov att@ Arnberar. €orr 8 7 eclpwvela 

a Si ~ 
Ths Baporoxias éhevPepidrepov: 6 ev yap adrod 

a a / 
eveka. motel TO yeAotov, 6 dé Bwpoddyos éTEpou. 

19. O; o emidoyos ovyKELTAL EK TerTdpiy, exe 
Te Tob 7pos éavrov KaraoKevdoa «0 TOV dicpoarny 
kal Tov evaytiov davAws, Kal éx Tob av&foat Kat 
Tamew@oat, Kal €k Tob els TA 7AON TOV akpoarHy 
KaTaoThoat, Kal e€ avapvycews. Tépvke yap 

\ A > a e A ¥ > ~ \ A Pee / 
peTa TO amrodeiEa adrov ev aAnOA Tov dé evavTiov 
pevdh, otrw TO erawetvy Kal péeyew Kal émuyadA- 

, cal A t, a / a“ 4 
Kevew. Svoiy dé Oardpov Set oroxydleobar, 4 Ste 

bf > \ nN & ¢ ~ ¢ a A , 
Tovto.s ayabds 7 Ott aTADs, 6 8 drt KaKOs TOUTOLS 


® The chapters are lost (cp. i. 11. 29). 
> Or, ‘“‘ mould the hearers to one’s will” (L. and S.). 
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“So then you did what was wicked?” “Yes, for 
there was nothing better to be done.” The Lacedae- 
monian, who was called to account for his ephoralty, 
being asked if he did not think that the rest of his 
colleagues had been justly put to death, answered 


yes. “ But did not you pass the same measures as 
they did?” “Yes.” ‘‘ Would not you, then, also 
be justly put to death?”’ “No; for my colleagues 


did this for money ; I did not, but. acted according 
to my conscience.” For this reason we should not 
ask any further questions after drawing the con- 
clusion, nor put the conclusion itself as a question, 
unless the balance of truth is unmistakably in our 
favour. 

As for jests, since they may sometimes be useful 
in debates, the advice of Gorgias was good—to con- 
found the opponents’ earnest with jest and their jest 
with earnest. We have stated in the Poetics * how 
many kinds of jests there are, some of them becoming 
a gentleman, others not. You should therefore 
choose the kind that suits you. Irony is more 
gentlemanly than buffoonery ; for the first is em- 
ployed on one’s own account, the second on that of 
another. 

19. The epilogue is composed of four parts: to 
dispose the hearer favourably towards oneself and 
unfavourably towards the adversary ; to amplify and 
depreciate ; to excite the emotions of the hearer ; 
to recapitulate. For after you have proved that you 
are truthful and that the adversary is false, the 
natural order of things is to praise ourselves, blame 
him, and put the finishing touches.® One of two 
things should be aimed at, to show that you are 
either relatively or absolutely good and the adversary 

: 
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nA o iS ~ > ae A \ , /, 
H OTe aTAas. e€& dv dé 57) TovovTovs KaracKkevdlew 
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either relatively or absolutely bad. The topics which 
serve to represent men as good or bad have already 
been stated.? After this, when the proof has once 
been established, the natural thing is to amplify or 
depreciate ; for it is necessary that the facts should 
be admitted, if it is intended to deal with the ques- 
tion of degree ; just as the growth of the body is 
due to things previously existing. The topics of 
amplification and depreciation have been previously 
set forth.? Next, when the nature and importance 
of the facts are clear, one should rouse the hearer to 
certain emotions—pity, indignation, anger, hate, 
jealousy, emulation, and quarrelsomeness. The 
topics of these also have been previously stated,’ so 
that all that remains is to recapitulate what has been 
said. This may appropriately be done at this stage 
in the way certain rhetoricians wrongly recommend 
for the exordium, when they advise frequent repeti- 
tion of the points, so that they may be easily learnt. 
In the exordium we should state the subject, in 
order that the question to be decided may not escape 
' notice, but in the epilogue we should give a summary 
statement of the proofs. 

We should begin by saying that we have kept our 
promise, and then state what we have said and why. 
Our case may also be closely compared with our 
opponent’s ; and we may either compare what both 
of us have said on the same point, or without direct 
comparison: “ My opponent said so-and-so, and I 
said so-and-so on this point and for these reasons.” 
Or ironically, as for instance, ‘‘He said this and I 
answered that ; what would he have done, if he had 
proved this, and not simply that ?”’ Or by interroga- 
tion: “ What is there that has not been proved?” 
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@ Reading red\evr7, a conjecture of Victorius. With 
redevT, the sense will be: “‘as a conclusion, the asyndetic 
style is appropriate.” 

> It is generally supposed that this example of a suitable 
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or, “ What has my opponent proved?” We may, 
therefore, either sum up by comparison, or in the 
natural order of the statements, just as they were 
made, our own first, and then again, separately, if 
we so desire, what has been said by our opponent. 
To the conclusion of the speech * the most appropriate 
style is that which has no connecting particles, in 
order that it may be a peroration, but not an oration : 
‘“‘T have spoken; you have heard; you know the 
facts ; now give your decision.” ® 

peroration is an echo of the conclusion of the speech of 
Lysias Against Hratosthenes. 
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SELECT GLOSSARY 
OF TECHNICAL AND OTHER TERMS 


{As a rule, only the meanings of words in Aristotle's ‘‘ Rhetoric” wre noticed, 
without reference to later rhetoricians, ] 


d-ywriorixés (i. 5. 14): fit for athletic contests”; (iii. 12. 1) _ 


of style: ‘‘suited to debate” (dywv), including both 
deliberative and forensic speeches. It is opposed to 
ypagixy, the style of compositions meant to be read. 

axplBea (iii. 12. 5), dxpiBodroyta (i. 5. 15), axpeBrs (iii. 17. 12): 
of style, ‘‘ precise,” ‘‘nicely finished,” ‘highly correct ” ; 
of statements, ‘‘ exact,” ‘‘ closely reasoned.” 

dmordyyows (iii. 13. 5): throwing dust in the eyes of the 
judge and diverting his attention from what is unfavour- 
able ; unless it is taken in a neuter sense, wandering from 
the subject, ‘*‘ digression.” 

dpuovia (ili. 1, 4): lit. joining; here, pitch or tone, accent, 
modulation of the voice. 

apxn .. . atrvoy (i. 7. 12): the latter (cause) precedes the 
former (first principle or beginning). ‘‘In a plant, the 
seed is the dpy7, the power of vegetation the alzioy.” 

drexvo (i. 2. 2; 15. 1); of proofs, those which are inde- 
pendent of art, being already’in existence and ready for 
use ; évrexvo. are those which have to be invented by the 
orator: alias esse probationes quas extra dicendi rationem 
acciperet orator, alias quas ex causa traheret ipse et quo- 
dammodo gigneret ; ideoque illas aréxvous, inartificiales, has 
évréxvous, artificiales, vocaret (Quint. Inst. Orat. v. 1. 8). 

avénors (i. 9. 39), adénrixd (1. 9. 38), avEew (ii. 18. 4): ‘* ampli- 
fication.” Its object is to increase the rhetorical effect 
and importance of a statement by intensifying the cireum- 
stances of an object or action. 

avroxaBddhws (ili. 7. 2): ‘‘off-hand, lightly, at randon ;” 
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abroxdBdanos (iii. 14. 11) is used of a hastily built ship by 
the poet Lycophron (see note on iii. 3.1). It is said to be 
properly applied to badly kneaded meal. 

apedjs (ili. 9. 5): ‘* simple,” the equivalent of ddods or 
povdkwdos as applied to the period ; that is, consisting of 
only one «Sov (member, clause) as opposed to the com- 
plex, which allowed more than one, but was not supposed 
to exceed four «&da. 

Bralowors (ii. 23. 15): retortion of a dilemma upon the pro- 
poser of it: a form of enthymeme in which, from each of 
two contraries, some good or evil follows, each contrary 
tothe other. The adj. B\aiods is translated (1) bow-legged, 
or (2) bandy-legged ; but the connexion of this with the 
examples given is obscure. Cope suggests that the word 
properly means ‘‘straddling of the legs”’’; ‘legs irregu- 
larly diverging” (Wellder).  _ 

yAGrra (iii. 3. 2): an obsolete, foreign, or dialectal word, in 
any way out of the common, which needs to be explained. 

youn (ii. 21. 2): a moral maxim or sentiment; a general 
(not particular) statement relating to the conduct of life. 

axims are to enthymemes as premises are to syllogisms, 
not in the case of every enthymeme, but only those that 
deal with the actions and passions of ordinary life. 
ypadixh és (iii. 12. 1): ** suited for writing,” ‘* literary,” 
opposed to dywrioreKy d. 

defyua (iii. 14. 6): ‘sample, pattern”; the prologue or 
proem in an epic poem or drama, so called from its 
giving a sample of what is to follow, thus making the 
hearer acquainted with the nature of the subject to be 
treated of. 

dexrixa evOvuquara (ii. 22. 14): direct arguments (as opposed 
e.g. to the reductio ad ahsurdum), the object of which is 
to demonstrate or explain: they are opposed to éXeyKriKa 
é., the object of which is refutation; detés (iii. 7. 6): 
«‘method of proof.” 

delvwows (ii. 21. 10): ‘‘ exaggeration,” ‘‘ intensification,” de- 
fined by Longinus as a form of avénows; also ‘‘indigna- 
tion,” or the arousing of this feeling. Cicero (De inventione, 
i. 53. 100) describes it as a form .of speech whereby 
intense hatred of a person or disgust at anything is 
aroused. 

dialpeots (ii. 23. 10): distribution or division into parts or 
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heads, dealing with the different bearings of the case; in 
Poetics (1461 a 23) it is more or less equivalent to punctua- 
tion, although it includes every kind of break. diaipetv 
T@ Adyy (ili. 18. 5) is used of giving a detailed explanation, 
as opposed to cvvréuws, one that is concise. 

SiadexTixH (i. 1, 1): logical discussion, properly by way of 
question and answer ; here and elsewhere in Aristotle, the 
logic of probabilities, as opposed to strict demonstration 
or scientific proof (dédeés). The premises of the latter 
being incontrovertibly true, the conclusions drawn from 
them must be equally true. The premises of the dialectic 
syllogism and the rhetorical enthymeme on the other hand 
are only probable, such as appear to be true to certain 
persons, and therefore the conclusions drawn from them 
can only be probable. 

Rhetoric is here stated to be a counterpart of, not 
absolutely identical with, Dialectic (Cicero, Orator, 114, 
quasi. ex. altera parte respondere dialecticae), since there 
are points of difference as well as resemblance between 
them. Elsewhere it is called an offshoot, or likeness, of 
Dialectic. Both are, theoretically, of universal application 
(although practically Rhetoric is limited to Politics in the 
widest sense, including the ethical sciences) and deal with 
material which to a certain extent is within the knowledge 
of all and belongs to no separate science. Neither has 
any special first principles, like those of a particular 
science, which cannot be transferred to another. 

Dialectic proceeds by question and answer, whereas 
Rhetoric sets forth its ideas in a continuous speech, 
addressed, not to a select audience, but to a miscellaneous 
crowd with the object of persuading them to embrace a 
certain opinion. While the dialectical syllogism leads to 
general conclusions, the rhetorical, dealing rather with 
individual questions, leads to particular conclusions ; for 
instance, whether punishment is to be inflicted in a 
particular case. 

Both take either side of a question and are ready 
to prove either a negative or affirmative, whereas the 
conclusions of demonstrative proof are universal and 
necessary, and cannot be used to support one view or its 
opposite indifferently. 

Sidvora (i. 13. 17; iii, 10. 4, 5): ** meaning,” ‘intention ” ; 
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(ii. 26. 5; iii. 1. 7): ‘*thought,” the logical or inventive 
part of Rhetoric; (iii. 16. 9): ‘‘intellectual capacity,” 
contrasted with the moral purpose. 

diacrifery (ili. 5. 6): **to punctuate ” (see dialpeois). 

dvarpiBy (ili. 17. 10): opportunity for dwelling on a subject 
(commoratio) ; occasion for digression. 

dunpnuéry (iii. 9. 7): disjointed (of style), in which the mem- 
bers or clauses of a period are marked off by a connecting 
particle. 

ddvapus: (1) power, strength, of body or authority: (2) faculty, 
natural capacity, cleverness: (3) potentiality, virtual 
existence or action, as opposed to évépyea, actuality, 
actual existence or action. 

éyxuov (i. 9. 33): eulogy of achievements, bodily or mental, 
distinguished from éravvos, praise of virtuous qualities. 

eldos: (1) form, appearance; (2) particular kind, sort: 
(3) species, as contrasted with genus: (4) ** special topics.” 

eixés (i. 2, 15): probability, a proposition in contingent 
matter, which is true in the greater number of cases 
(Envious men hate those whom they envy), but not in all. 
Its relation to the conclusion to be drawn is that of the 
universal to the particular. 

elxwy (iii. 4. 3): a metaphor with the addition of the particle 
of comparison ‘‘as,” ‘‘ like.” Quintilian, Jnst. Orat. viii. 
6. 8, 9 metaphora est brevior similitudo, eoque distat, quod 
illa comparatur rei, quam volumus exprimere, haec pro 
ipsa re dicitur. 

eipouérvn dééts (iii. 9. 1): continuous, running style (lit. strung 

* together), such as that of Herodotus, in which the only 
connexion is that of the cvvdecuoi; the sentences resemble 
straight lines which may be produced indefinitely, keeping 
an uninterrupted course. 

évdéormov (iii. 14. 1): the key-note in music; (iii. 14. 4) the 
key-note in a speech, almost the same as mpootmor. 

évépyera (ili, 11. 2): actualization, vividness, representing 
things inanimate as animate (see dvvasus). 

évOdunua (i. 2. 8): an enthymeme (lit. thought, argument) 
in the Rhetoric is a rhetorical syllogism, that is, it is 
drawn from probable premises and is therefore not a 
strictly demonstrative proof. The use of the term for a 
syllogism in which one of the premises is suppressed 
is due to a misunderstanding of the word dreds [unless 
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this is an interpolation], ‘‘incomplete,” in Anal. Privra, 
ii, 29 [27]. 2, which refers to its logical value, not to its 
form. In the same treatise Aristotle defines an enthy- 
meme as a syllogism from probabilities or signs (see R. C. 
Seaton in Classical Review, June, 1914). 

évoraocs (ii. 25. 1): in logic, an objection directed not against 
an opponent’s conclusion, but to the proposition advanced 
by him. This being universal if his conclusion is to be 
universal, the objection may be universal or particular. 
The establishment of the denial of one particular is 
sufficient to destroy the universal. 

éyrexvo hares (i. 2, 2): see &rexvor miaTeus. 

é&s (ii. 12. 2): a formed and permanent habit of mind, the 
result of mpaés; it tends to the production of certain 
actions and is bound to produce them, unless external 
circumstances prevent it. 

érauvos (i. 9. 33): see éyxamuor. 

ére.cod.oby (iii. 17. 11): to introduce an érevoddoy or accessory 
incident. 

émvenkns, émvetkera (i. 2. 4): goodness ; (i. 13. 13): reasonable 
treatment, equity. 

érlOeroy (iii. 2. 14; iii. 3. 3): not limited to adjectives, but 
used for any strengthening, descriptive, or ornamental 
addition (e.g. Tydides). 

érfdoyos (iii. 18. 3): peroration, winding-up of a speech, in 
which the chief points are recapitulated. 

émorhun (i. 1. 1), émcoryrds (ii. 24. 10): science, that which 
can be scientifically known, opposed to réxvy, a system or 
set of rules, and to éurepia, experience, knack, without 
knowledge of principles. 

érrouxodomet (i. 7. 31): ‘building up of one phrase upon 
another, one rising above another step by step like the 
rounds of a ladder, «\juaé” (Cope). They are so arranged 
that the last important word of one is repeated as the first 
of the next, as in Romans, v. 3-4 Tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience hope. 
** Climax” is hardly a suitable rendering, which in modern 
popular language generally implies the highest point, 
culmination. 

épwrnors (iii. 18. 1): a question put to the adversary, which 
only requires a simple affirmative or negative answer, 
opposed to redors or méoua, Which needs an explanation. 
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edn Ons (ii. 12. 7): good-natured, simple, opposed to kaxonOns ; 
(iii. 1. 9; 12. 2): of speeches and style, foolish, lacking 
force, empty. 

evoykos (iii. 7. 2): lit. bulky: of style, ‘‘ weighty,” ‘‘im- 
portant,” opposed to eves, ‘* cheap,” ** poor,” ‘* meagre.” 

evpurs (i. 6. 29): possessed of good natural gifts, as distinct 
from powers that are the result of practice and study. 

400s: originally, a man’s natural bent, his habitual temper 
or disposition, moral character; it furnishes an indirect 
proof (1) from the character of the speaker, who wants to 
convince his hearers of his own virtue (i. 2. 3); (2) from 
the characters of the different forms of government (i. 8. 6) 
and the various conditions of men (ii. 12-17), to which 
different language and methods of conciliation are suitable, 
in style (iii. 7. 6; 16. 8, 9), from exhibiting a knowledge 
of and due regard for the characteristics of individuals. 

larpevuara (ili. 14. 7): ‘‘correctives,” ‘‘ antidotes” to the 
listlessness and indifference of the hearer, of general 
application, capable of being used in any part of a 
speech. 

W.ia dvéuara (iii. 5. 3): “specific,” opposed to mepiéxovra, 
** general” terms. 

karackevdgew (ii. 24. 4); ‘*to construct” an argument, 
opposed to avackevdfev, dvapetv, ‘*to demolish ”’; (ii. 2. 27 ; 
iii. 19. 1) **to put into a certain frame of mind”; kara- 
okevacrixes (ii. 26. 3): ** constructive.” 

kateoTpaupéevyn déks (ill. 9. 3): ‘*close” or periodic style, in 
which the period, as distinguished from sentences in the 
elpouévn ., resembles a circular line, which returns and 
ends at a certain point. 

kuptos (i. 1.11; 1. 8. 1,25 15.9, 21): ‘* authoritative,” ‘* effec- 
tive”; (i. 3. 4) *‘opportune,” ‘‘appropriate”’; (iii. 2. 2) 
of words, ‘‘established,” ‘‘ vernacular,” used in their 
natural sense, opposed to “foreign,”’ figurative, or archaic 
words, in fact, to any that are unusual or out of the 
common, 

K@Xor (iii. 9. 5): ** member,” ‘* clause,” a subdivision of the 

eriod. 

Aextixds (iii. 8. 4): belonging to the language of ordinary 
life and conversation. 

hirés (iii. 16. 2): lit. smooth ; of style, <‘ plain,” “‘ unadorned.” 

Nboyos: ‘* speech,” ‘‘ oration” ; (ili. 6. 1) ‘* description,” ‘* de- 
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finition,” opposed to évoua, the noun or term; (iii. 2. 7) 
prose ; (ii. 20, 2) ** story,” ‘‘fable”’; (ii, 2. 18) <‘ account,” 
‘*consideration ” (Adyw év wndérr elvar). 

badaxds (i. 10. 4): <* effeminate” ; (ii. 17. 4) ‘* mild,” ‘‘ unim- 
passioned ”’; (ii.-22. 10) of reasoning, ‘‘ slack,” ** loose.” 

Béyebos (i. 5. 13): “stature,” ; (iii. 1. 4) of style, ‘‘ grandeur.” 

Hevoby (iil. 18. 4): ‘to extenuate,” ‘‘ depreciate,’’ opposed to 
av&ew, avl&ous. 

fueloupos, jtoupos (iii. 9. 6): ‘*docked,” ‘‘curtailed,” of a 
clause or period which seems to end too soon. 

Herpaxiddns (iii. 11. 16): of style, characterized by youthful 
force and vehemence and therefore not becoming to the 
old. In other rhetorical writers, ‘‘ puerile.” 

Melwos (uevody, ii. 18. 4; 26. 1): ‘* depreciation,” ‘‘ extenua- 
tion,” opposed to avénots, avéew. ; 

beravdorys (ii. 2. 6): “immigrant,” vagrant,” opposed to a 
native. It appears to be the same as the later uérockos 
(resident alien): cp. Politics. iii. 5. 9, where driunros is 
explained as ‘‘having no share of office.” It might also 
mean ‘‘of no value,’ one whom anybody could kill with 
impunity (see Leaf on liad, ix. 648). 

weradopd (iii. 10. 7): “transference,” ‘* metaphor.” ‘* Meta- 
phor is the application to a thing of a name that belongs 
to something else, the transference taking place from 
genus to species, from species to genus, from species to 
species, or proportionally ” (Poetics, 21). 

pérpov: **metre,” ‘*measure”: see pudsuds. 

povdxwros (iii. 9.5): of a period, consisting of only one 
clause or member. 

vouos: sometimes used in the sense of ‘‘ convention,” as 
opposed to divars. 

byxos (iii..6. 1): ‘‘ weight,” ‘‘importance,” “dignity.” It 
also has the sense of ‘* bombast” (Longinus, iii. 4). 

olxelos (i. 5. 7): ‘¢ one’s own,” that which one can dispose of 
as one wishes; (i. 4. 12), that which is peculiar to some- 
thing, as to a form of government; (ili. 2.6; 7. 4): of 
style and the use of words, ‘‘ appropriate,” much the same 
as KUpLos. 

duwv vue, (ii. 24. 25 iii. 2. 7): the use of words in an equivocal 
sense and such words themselves, 7.¢. those that have the 
same sound but a different sense. 

svoua: as a general term, includes nouns, adjectives, articles, 
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and pene as a special term, ‘‘noun” opposed to 
“* verb.” 

wdbos, maoxev (ii, 16. 1, 2): mental condition or affection 
generally ; (ii. 1. 8; iii. 17. 8), ‘* passion,” ‘* emotion ” ; 
(i, 2. 1) ‘* quality,” ‘‘ property” of things; (i. 9. 15) 
** suffering”; (iii. 7.3) a pathetic style ; so maOnrixh dék«s 
and radnricds \éyew. 

mapaBon7 (iii. 19. 5): ‘* placing side by side,” *‘ comparison ” ; 
(ii. 20. 4) ** illustration.” 

mapddevyuwa (ii. 20. 1, 2): **example,” ‘‘ instance,” including 
both the historical (rapa8or7}) and the fictitious (Adyos) ; 
(i. 2. 8) proof from example, ‘‘ rhetorical induction,” con- 
trasted with év@vunpua. 

mapddoyos (i. 13. 16): ** beyond calculation,” ** unexpected ; ” 
mapanroyliverba (i. 14, 1), ‘* to cheat,” ‘‘ defraud ”’; (ii. 24. 4) 
‘to reason falsely, or be led astray by false reasoning ” 
(also in an active sense); mapadoyiorixds (i. 9. 29), 
** fallacious,” mapadoyiopds (iii. 12. 4), ** fallacy.” 

twapiowows (iii. 9. 9): ‘* balancing of clauses ;” mrdpicos, of a 
clause, ‘‘ exactly balanced.” , 

mapopolwots (iii. 9. 9): ‘* making like,” ‘‘assimilation” of 
sounds at the beginning or end of clauses. 

memonuevoy Svoua (iii. 2. 5): a word coined or invented for 
the occasion. 

meplodos (iii. 9. 3): a complete sentence, composed of several 
clauses, from one full stop to another ; 7. rs yfjs (i. 4. 13) 
a trayeller’s description of the countries visited by him. 

mepirérea (i, 11. 24): sudden change or reverse of fortune 
In tragedy, the word implies ‘‘a complete change or 
reversal of situation within the limits of a single scene or 
act”? (Bywater on Poetics, 10). 

miaris (i. 14. 5): pledge of good faith, distinguished from 
8pxos and deé&d; (i. 1. 11. and elsewhere): means of 
persuasion, ‘‘ probable” opposed to ‘‘ demonstrative ” 

roof. 

ionierars (i. 6. 11): ‘‘able to do,” followed by the genitive, 
unless here it be translated “efficient,” “‘ practical,” not 
connected grammatically with ray dya0Gv. 

mpbbects (iii. 13. 2): ‘*setting forth,” ‘‘statement of the 
case,” like a problem (pé8\nua) in geometry. 

mpooluov (i. 1. 95 iii. 14. 1): ‘* preamble,” ‘* exordium,” com- 
pared to the mpédoyos in tragedy and comedy, “‘all that 
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part of the play which comes. before the first song of the 
chorus ” (Poéties, 12. 4). 

mporaots (i. 3. 7): ‘* proposition,” ‘ premise ” of a syllogism ; 
combined with df, ‘‘notion,” ‘* popular opinion” as 
useful for producing persuasion (ii. 1. 1). 

mrGous (i. 7. 27): used by Aristotle as a general term for the 
inflexions, not only of a noun, but also of a verb, generally 
marked by a difference of form; thus, the adjective 
xadxobs from yadxkés (iii. 9. 9) and the adverb dvdpetws from 
avépia (i. 7. 27) are instances of ‘‘inflexions”” (Bywater 
on Poetics, 20. 10). 

pjua: (1) generally, that which is spoken ; (2) grammatically, 
a verb as opposed to a noun (dvoua). The term also 
appears to be applied to an adjective when used as a 
predicate. 

pnropixy: see diadexTikh. 

pvOuds (iii. 1. 4, 8. 2): “time”; in general, any regular, 
harmonious movement, in sound or motion, which can be 
measured by number; thus, it may be applied to the 
tramp of a body of soldiers, the flapping of birds’ wings, 
the dance, music, and writing, in the last expressed in 
long and short syllables. ‘‘ Rhythm consists of certain 
lengths of time, while metre is determined by the order 
in which these lengths are placed. Consequently, the 
one seems to be concerned with quantity, the other with 
quality [the syllables must be in a certain order]... 
rhythm has unlimited space over which it may range, 
whereas the spaces of metre are confined; . . . further, 
metre is concerned with words alone, while rhythm extends 
also to the motion of the body ” (Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 
ix. 4, 45, Loeb Series translation). 

saps déés (iii. 2. 1): ** clear,” ‘* perspicuous,” defined (iii. 
12. 6) as the mean between ddodrecxla (garrulity, prolixity) 
and ocvyToula (excessive conciseness). 

ocuvh déks (iii. 2. 2): “noble,” ‘* majestic,” “ dignified.” 

onuetov (i. 2. 16): ** sign,” a probable argument as proof of 
a conclusion. Signs are of two kinds, one having the 
relation of particular to universal, the other that of 
universal to particular. rexyjpiov, on the other hand, is 
a necessary sign, and such signs can be made into a 
demonstrative syllogism, which cannot be refuted. Thus, 
“sign” is both a general and special term, Asa general 
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term, it embraces the rexuyjpia; as a special term, the two 
kinds of signs, which are capable of refutation. 

cbdackos (ii. 16. 2): ‘*one who offends against good taste or 
Eisen ”; also one who speaks incorrectly (codorkigev, 
iii. 5. 7). 

orevés (iii. 12. 2): of style, ‘‘ thin,” ‘‘ meagre,” ‘‘jejune.” 

aroxeiov (ii. 22. 13; 26. 1): **element” of an enthymeme, 
identified by Aristotle with rézos. 

aTpoyywros (ii. 21. 7): ‘‘rounded” ; of style, ‘‘ terse,” ‘‘ com- 

act.” 

ra (ii. 24. 10): ‘‘false accusation,” here used for 
**sophism,” a specious but fallacious argument. 

cbuBorov (iii. 15. 9, 16. 10): “sign,” ‘*token”; not to be 
confused with cvpBody (i. 4. 11), “contract.” cbpuBodorv 
itself elsewhere = mutual covenant. 

awdyew (i. 2. 13; ii. 22..3, 15): **to!conclude,” ‘‘ draw an 
inference”’: (iii. 11. 12) ‘* draw together,” ‘‘ contract.” 

civdeopos (ili. 5. 2): ‘* connecting particle’: it includes the 
preposition, the copulative conjunctions, and certain 
particles. 

oweorpappévws (ii. 24, 2): ‘twisted up,” ‘compactly ” (ep. 
ovorpéperv, iii. 18. 4). 

ctororxa (i. 7. 27): “conjugates,” co-ordinates”: )éyerac 
6¢ ataoraxa pev Ta Todde oloy Ta Slkata Kal 6 SlKaLos Ty SiKato- 
airy Kal Ta dvdpeta Kal 6 dvdpelos TH dvdpla (Topics, ii. 9.1). 

oxeTNacuds (ii. 21. 10): ‘ passionate complaint ”’ of injustice 
or ill-fortune: one of the parts of the peroration, in which 
we endeavour to secure the commiseration of the hearer, 
the first thing necessary being to put him into a sympa- 
thetic and pitying frame of mind (Forcellini, s.v. con- 
questio). 

oxjpe (ii. 24. 2; iii, 8. 1): ‘“‘ form,” ‘‘ figure” of a speech. 
It does not correspond to the modern expression ‘‘ figure of 
speech,” but is an ‘‘ attitude” or ‘‘ turn of meaning given 
to the language when it comes to be actually spoken” 

. ‘ta difference of sense resulting from a difference 

of some kind in the mode of enunciation” (Bywater, 
Poetics, 19. 7). 

rdéis (iii. 13-19): the arrangement or distribution of the 
parts of a speech. 

Tamewh Aééts (ili, 2. 1): ‘‘ low,” ** poor,” ** mean” ; ina moral 
sense, ‘‘ base,”’ *‘ vile”’ (ramevvérys, ii. 6. 10). 
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rexunp.ov (i. 2. 16, 17): see onpetor. 
réxvy (i. 1. 3): set of rules, ‘* handbook” of Rhetoric: else- 
where of the ‘‘ tricks ” of rhetoricians ; rexvodoyeiv (i. 1. 9): 
to bring under the rules of art, reduce to a system. 
réros (ii. 26. 1): lit., a place to look for a store of something, 
and the store itself; a heading or department, containing 
a number of rhetorical arguments of the same kind (rézs. 
eis 6 woddd evOvpquara éunimre). These are all classified 
and placed where they can be easily found ready for use. 
rémou are of two kinds: (1) kowol rémo (** commonplaces ”’) 
or simply réra, the topics common to the three kinds of 
Rhetoric (i. 2. 213 ii, 18. 3-5); (2) t6n or tua (i. 2. 21), 
specific topics, propositions of limited applicability, chiefly 
derived from Ethics and Politics. 
bréxpuors (iii. 1. 3): ‘* delivery”? of a speech, under which 
declamation, gesticulation, expression, and everything 
connected with acting are included ; broxpirixh Aééts (iii. 
12. 2), ‘style suited for delivery,’ ‘‘lending itself to 
acting ” ; [réxv7] (iii. 1..7)s *‘ the art of acting.” 
xépa (iii. 17. 15): ** room” for our own arguments as well 
as those of the adversary in the hearer’s mind, ‘‘to get a 
footing”? for what we are going to say; (ii. 24. 2): the 
proper place, province. 
yrds (iii. 2. 3): ‘* bare,” “bald,” of prose as opposed to 
peetry. 
puxpés (iii. 8. 1): “cold,” “ frigid,” ‘‘insipid.” As a noun, 
7d Wuxpoyv. means generally any defect of style as opposed 
to dperi) \éEews. 
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Achilles, i. 8.6; ii, 22.12, 24.65 iii. 


Aegina, iii. 
99 


os. v3 
Aenesidemus, i. 12. 30 
Aeschines (Socraticus), iii. 16. 10 
Aesion, iii. 10. 7 
Aesop, ii. 20. 5, 6 
Aesopian (fables), ii. 20. 2 
Agathon, ii. 19. 13, 24. 10 


10. 7; Aeginetans, ii. 


- Agesipolis, ii. 28. 12 


Ajaz (tragedy), ii. 23. 20, 24 

Alcaeus, i. 9. 20. 

Alcibiades (descendants), li. 15. 3 

Alcidamas, i. 13.2; ii, 23.11; iii. 
3.1, 2,4 

Alcinous, iii. 16, 7 

Alcmueon (tragedy), ii. 23. 8 

Alexander (Paris), ii. 28. 12; iii. 14. 
3 


Alexander (oration), ii. 23. 8, 24. 7 
Alphesiboea, ii. 23. 3 

Amasis, ii, 8, 12 

Amphiaraus, ii. 12. 6 
Anaxagoras, ii. 23, 11 
Anaxandrides, ili. 10. 7, 11. 8, 12. 3 
Androcles, ii, 23. 22 

Androtion, iii. 4. 3 

Antigone, iii. 16. 9 

Antimachus, iii. 6. 7 

Antiphon, ii. 2. 19, 6. 27, 28. 20 
Antisthenes, iii. 4. 3 

Archelaus, ii. 23. 8 

Archibius, i. 15. 15 
‘Archidamus, iii. 4.3 
Archilochus, i ii. 23. 11; iii. 17. 16 
Archytas, iii. 11. 5 

Areopagus, i. 1. 5; ii. 23. 12 
Ares, iii. 4. 4, 11. 11 

Argos (Argives), i. 14. 4 
Aristides, iii. 14. 3 

Aristippus, ii. 23. 12 


Aristogiton, i. 9. 38; ii, 24.5 

Aristophanes, iii. 2, 15 

Aristopbon, ii. 23. 7 

Athenians, i, 15. 13; ii. 22. 5, 23. 
11; iii. 10. 7, 14. 11 

Athens, ii, 23. 11 

Athos, iii. 9. 7 

Attic (neighbour), ii. 21. 12; 
(orators) iii. 11. 16; phiditia, iii. 
10. 7 

Autocles, ii. 28, 12 


Babylonians (comedy), iii, 2.15 
Bias, ii. 18. 4 

Boeotians, iii. 4. 8 

Bryson, iii. 2. 18 


Callias, iii. 2. 10 

Calliope, iii. 2. 11° 

Callippus, i. 12. 29; (Art of rhetoric), 
ii. 23, 14, 21 

Callisthenes, ii. 3. 13 

Callistratus, i. 7.18, 14.1; iii. 17. 


14 
Calydon, iii. 9. 4 
Carcinus, ii. 23. 28 ; iii. 16. 11 
Carthaginians, i. 12. 18 
Cephisodotus, iii. 4. 3, 10. 7 
Chabrias, i. 7. 13; iii. 10. 7 
Chaeremon, ii. 23. 29; iii. 12. 2 
Chares, i. 15. 15; iii. 10. 7, 17. 10 
Charidemus, ii. 23. 17 
Charen (blacksmith), iii. 17. 16 
Chians, ii. 23. 11 
Chilon, ii. 12. 14, 21, 13, 23. 11 
Choerilus, iii, 14. 4 
Cimon (descendants), ii. 15. 8 
Cleon, iii, 5. 2, 8. 1 
Cleophon, i. 15. 13; iii. 7. 2 
Conon, ii. 23. 12, 29 
Corax, ii. 24. 11 
Corinthians, i. 6. 24 
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Cratylus, iii. 16. 10 
Critias, i. 15. 13; iii. 16. 8 
Croesus, iii, 5. 4 

Cycnus, ii. 22. 12 

Cydias, ii. 6. 24 


Darius, ii, 20. 3 

Delphi, ii. 23. 12 

Demades, ii, 24, 8 

Democrates, iii, 4. 3 

Democritus, iii. 9, 6 

Demosthenes (? general), iii. 4, 3 

Demosthenes (orator), ii. 23. 3 

Diogenes (the Cynic), iii. 10, 7 

Diomedes, ii. 23. 20; iii. 15, 10 

Diomedon, ii, 23, 8 

Dion, i. 12. 29 

Dionysius (of Syracuse), i. 2,19; ii 
6. 273 ii. 15. 3 

Dionysius (orator and poet), iii, 2. 
1l 


Dionysius (general name), ii. 24. 5 
Dionysus, iii. 4. 4 

Diopithes, ii, 8, 11 

Dorieus, i. 2. 13 

Draco, ii, 23. 29 


Egypt, ii. 20. 

Egyptian Gaba iii. 16. 5 

Eleans, ii. 23. 27 

Blis, iii. 14. 11 

Empedocles, i. 13. 2; iii. 5. 4 

Epicharmus, i. 7. 31; iii. 9. 10 

Epidauruns, iii. 10. 7 

Epimenides, iii. 17. 10 

Ergophilus, ii, 3. 18 

Bubulus, i, 15. 15 

Buripides (Hecuba), ii. 21.2; (Hippo- 
lytus), ii. 22, oe iii, 15. 8; ; Uphig. 
Aul.), iii, 11. 2; ([phig. ’ Taur. ys 
iii. 6. 4, 14. 10; (Medea), 1ij 21.2, 
6; (Orestes), i. 11. 20; (Troades), 
fi, 21. 5, 28. (293: iii, 175. 10); 
Fragments (Andromeda), i. 11. 8; 
(Antiope), i. 11. 28; (Meleager), 
iii, 9. 45 (Oeneus), ili, 16. 73 
(Stheneboea), ii. 21. 2; (Telephus), 
iii, 2. 10; (unknown play), ii. 23. 
1; (reply to the Syracusans), ii. 6. 
20; (his choice of words), iii. 2. 5 

Euthydemusg, ii, 24. 8 

Euthynus, ii. 19, 14 

Euxenus, iii, 4, 3 


Evagoras, ii, 23. 12 


Gelon, i. 12. 30 

Glaucon (of Teos), iii. 1. 3 

Gorgias, iii, 1. 9, 3. 4, 7, 11, 14. 2, 
15. 11, 14. 11, 18. 7 

Gyges, ili. 17. 16 


Haemon, iii. 16. 11, 17. 16 

Halys, iii. 5. 4 

Harmodius, i, 9. 88; ii, 24.5 

Hecuba, ii. 23. 29 

Hegesippus, see pyre 

Helen, ii. 28, 12, 24. 9 

Heraclidae, ii. 22. 6 

Heraclitus, iii. 5, 6 

Hercules (Pillars of), ii. 10. 5 

Hermes, ii, 24. 2 

Herodicus, i.5..10.5 ii. on 981 

Herodotus, iii. 9. 2, 16. 5 

Hesiod, ii. 4. 21, 10. 6 

Hesione, iii. 15. 9 

Hieron (wife of), ii. 16, 2 

Himera (people), ti. 20. 5 

Hipparchus, ii. 24. 5 

Hippolochus, i. 9. 38 

Homer, i, 15. 135 ii, 23. 115 iii, 11. 
2; (liad) L., iii. 14.6; fi. 2. 65 i 
6. "20; ii. 2. 61s Leds 6. 225 ii, 2. 
6; iii, 12. 43 1. 18. 18; IV., iti. 
Tl. 84 DX; i, YEE DES iii, 9. 9, 11. 
16; ii. 2.63 XL, ii, 9. 11; iii. 11. 
3; XIL, ii. 21. 11; XIU, iii, 11. 
8; XV., iii, 11. 3; XVIIL, i. 11 
9 ii, 2 2, 21. 11; XX., iii. 4, a 
KXIIU,, i dv. 12; XXIV., ii, 
16; (Odyssey) I., iii, 14,6; IV., iit 
17. 6; VL, iii, 14. 11; Ky ii, 8. 
16; XT. i 11. 3; XIV., iii, 10, 2; 
XV., Ty Sis EX ili, 16, 10; 
XxIL, i. 7. 33; XXII, iii. 16, 7 

Hygiaenon, iii. 15. 8 


Ida, ii. 24. 7 

Idrieus, iii, 4. 3 

Iphicrates, i. 7. 32, 9. 31; if, 23. 6, 
7, 8, 17; iii, 2. 10, 10, 7 

Ismenias, ii, 23, 11 

Isocrates, i, 9. 38; ii, 28. 12; iii. 
17. 10, 11; ii. 19. 14, 23. 12; iii. 
14. 1, 17. 16 (speeches) (De og 
iii, 11, 7, 17. 10; (Panegyricus), 


iii, 7. 11,9. 7, 10. 7, 14, 2, 17. 103 


1 In both these passages it is proposed to read Prodicus, 
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(Ad Philippwm) iii. 10, 5, 7, 11. 
2, 5 

Italiotes, ii. 23. 11 

Jason (the Thessalian) i. 12, 31 
(hero), ii. 23, 28 

Jocasta, iii, 16. 11 


Lacedaemonians, i. 5, 6, 9. 26; ii. 
23.11 

Laconian (apophthegms), ii. 21. 8 

Lampon, iii. 18, 1 

Lampsacus (people of), ii. 23. 11 

Leodamas, i. 7. 18; ii, 23. 25 

Leptines, iii. 10. 7 

Leucothea, ii. 23. 27 

Libyan (fables), ii. 20. 2 

Licymnius, iii. 2. 18, 12. 2, 13.5 

Locrians, ii, 21. 8 

Lycoleon, iii. 10. 7 

Lycophron, iii, 3. 1, 9, 7 

Lycurgus, ii. 23, Ww 

Lysias (frag.), ii. 23. 19 ; (Funeral 
Oration), iii. 10. 7 


Mantias, ii. 23. 11 

Marathon, ii, 22. 6 

Medea (play), ii. 23. 28 
Megara, i. 2. 19 
Melanippides, iii. 9. 6 
Melanopus, i. 14. 1 

Meleager (play), li. 2, 19, 28. 20 
Meletus, iii. 18. 2 

Miltiades (decree on Ji. 10.7 
Mixidemides, ii, 28. 1 
-Moerocles, iii. 10. 7 

Mysia, iii. 2. 10 
Mytilenacans, ii. 28, 11 


Nausicrates, iii, 15, 2 
Nicanor, ii. 23. 8 
Nicon, iii, 11. 6 
Niceratus, iii. 11, 13 
Nireus, iii. 12. 4 


Odysseus, ii. 23. 24; iii. 15. 9 

Odyssey, ili. 3.4 - 

Oedipus (lost play), iii. 16. 7 

Olympian (victor), i. 7. 32, 9. 31; 
(prize), i. 2. 18 

Olynthian (war), iii. 10. 7 

Orestes (lost tragedy), ii, 24, 8 


Palamedes, iii. 12, 3 
Pamphilus, ii. 23, 21 


Paralus, iii. 10, 7 

Paros (inhabitants), ii. 28. 11 

Penelope, iii. 16, 7 

Pentheus, ii. 23. 29 

Peparethus (speech on), ii. 23. 11 

Periander, i. 15, 13 

Pericles, i. 7. 34; iii. 4. 8, 10. 7, 18 
1; (descendants), ii. 15. 3 

Phalaris, ii. 20. 5 

Phayllus, iii, 16. 7 

Philammon, iii. 11. 13 

Philemon, iii. 12, 3 

Philip (of Macedon), ii. 23, 6 

Philocrates, ii. 8. 13 

Philoctetes, iii. 11. 18 

Philomela, iii. 3. 4 

Pindar (quoted), i. 7.143 ii. 24.2 

Piraeus, li, 24. 3 

Pisander, ili, 18. 6 

Pisistratus, i. 2, 19 

Pitholaus, iii. 9. 7, 10. 7 

Pittacus, ii. 12. 6, 25. 7 

Plato (comic poet), i. 15. 15 

Piato (philosopher), ii. 23. 12; 
So eed Sa iii. 18. 2; (Menexenus), 

. 9, 303 iii, 14, 11; (Phaedrus), 

iit 7. 1; (Republic), iii. 4. 3 

Polus, ii. 23, 29 

Polybus, iii, 14. 6 

Polycrates, ii. 24. 3, 6 

Polyeuctus, iii. 10. 1 

Potidaea {people), ii, 22. 7! 

Pratys, iii, 11, 

Prodicus, iii. a * 

Protagoras, ii. 24. 115 iii. 5. 5 

Pythagoras, ii, 23. 11 


Rhadamanthus, fii. 12. 8 


Salamis, i. 15. 8, ii, 22. 6, iii. 10. 7 

Samians, iii. 4. 3 

Sappho, ii, 23, 11, 12 

Sestus, tii. 10. 7 

Sigeum (people), i. 15, 18 

Simonides, i. 6. 24; LT.) 8221719; 
Bie Tie 16.. 2:5) Wi. 2,14 

Sisyphus, iii. 11. 8 

Socrates, i. 9. 80; ii, 15. 85 ii, 23, 
8; iii, 14. 11, 18. 2; (oration by 
Theodectes), ii, 23, 13 

Socratic (comparisons), ii. 
(discourses), iii. 16. 8 

Solon, i. 15. 18; ii. 23. 11 

Sophocles, iii. 15. 3; (Antigone), {. 
18. 2, 15. 6; iii. 16. 9, 11, 17. 16; 
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20. 45 


INDEX OF NAMES 


(Oed. Tyr.), iii. ee ne ae lil. 
15. 9; (Tyro), ii, 2 

Sophocles, (orator oe *politician), 
i, 14.3; iii. 18. 6 

Speusippus, iii. 10. 7 

Rtesichoras, ii,°20;'5, 21°83 iH, 


Stilbon, ii, 28, 11 
Strabax, ii. 23. 17 
Syracuse (people), ii. 6. 21 


Telephus (lost play), iii. 2. 10 
'Tenedos (people), i. 15. 13 
Teucer (lost play), ii. 23. 7; 
Teumessus, lil. 6. 7 
Theagenes, i. 2. 19 
Thebes, ii. 23. 11 
Themistocles, i. 15. 14 
Theodamas, ili, 4. 3 


iii. 15. 9 
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Theodectes, iii. 9. 9; (Ajam), ii. 23. 
24; (Alemaeon), ii. 23, 3: 3 (Orestes), 
ii, 24, 3; (Socrates), il. 23, 13; 
(Low), ii. 23. 11, 17 

Theodorus (rhetorician), li. 23. 28 5 
iii. 11, 6, 13, 5 

Theodorus (tragic actor), iii. 2. 4 

Theseus, i. 6. 25; ii. 23. 5, 12 

Thettaliscus, ii. 23. 11 

Thrasybulus, ii. 23. 29 

Thrasymachus, ii. 23. 29; iii. 1. 7, 
Syaehieds 

par forage i. -15,' 305 ii. 23. 18, 
2 

Xenophon ieron ion) t ii. -23. 12 

Xerxes, ii. 20. 


Zeno, i. 12. 10 


GENERAL INDEX 


Aberration, iii, 13. 5 

Aborigines, i. 5. 5 

Accident (fallacy of), ii. 24. 6 

Account (rendered on leaving 
office), iii. 10. 7, 18. 6 oi 

Accumulation (of enthymemes), ii. 
24. 2 

Aen and defence, i. 3. 8, 
0. 1 

Actions (voluntary and involun- 
tary), i. 10.7 

Actors and acting, iii. 1. 3. 4, 7, 
12, 2; see also Delivery 

Actualization, see Vividness 

Ages and their characteristics, ii. 
12-14 

Agonistic style, iii, 12. 1 

Aim, see End 

- Alliteration, iii. 9. 9 

Ambiguous terms, ii. 23. 9; (topic 
of) 24. 2; iii. 5. 4, 18. 5 

Amplification, i. 9, 38, 14. 5; ii. 
18. 4, 19, 26, 26.1: iii. 6. 7, 12. 4 

Amusements, i. 11. 15, 29 

Analogy (in enthymemes), ii. 23 
? 

Analytic, i. 4, 5 

Anger, ii. 2, 1; (and hatred), ii. 

Antaeedont and consequent, ii. 19. 
6, 20. 2 

Antistrophic Odes, iii. 9. 1 

Antithesis, iii. 9. 7, 10, 10. 5 

Apophthegms, ii. 12, 6, ys ak i 10 


Appottt Appetition, see Longing 

Appropriate A a 

Arbitration, i..13. 1 

Arguments Gefutation of), ii, 25. 
1; (comparison Br 8 ee 8, 19. 
5 ; (four classes eta 

Aristocracy, i, 8. 4,5 


Arrangement (of ape iii, 13-19 

Arrogance, i, 2.7; ii. 6 11 

Article, the (use of, iii. 6. 5 

“Artificial proofs, i. 2. 2 

** Arts” of Rhetoric, i. 2.\4, 5 

cr rigs (and battery), i, 12. 55 ii. 
4. 


' Asyndeta, iii. 6. 5, 6, 12. 2, 4. 19, 6 


Balancing (of clauses), iii. 9. 9, 
11. 10 

Ball (playing at), i. 11. 15 

Beautiful, or Noble, the, i. 6. 7, 
9. 8, 14, 15 

Beauty (personal), i. 5. 113; (of 
words and style), iii. 2, 13, 10, 1 

Benevolence, see Favour 

Better method (topic ob, li, 23. 26 

Birth Croniity Of); 1,5: 5 j,i, 15.°2 

Blame, i. 11. 27 

Body (excellences of), i. 5, 10 

Bodyguards and tyrants, i. 2. 19 
(argument from Example) 

Boorish(ness), ii. 21..9 ; ili. 16..9 

Boxer, i. 5. 14 

Branch (of a speech), iii. 13. 5 

Building up (Climax), i. 7. 31; see 
Glossary, s.v. émotxoSopety 


Calumny, see Prejudice 

Categories, ii. 7. 6 

Cause (topic of), ii. 23. 18, 25; 
(and effect, fallacy of), ii. 24. 8 

Censure, i. 9. 41 

Challenge (legal), i. 15. 29 

Chance, see Fortune 

Change, i. 11. 20; (of mind), ii. 
23. 19 


Character (moral), see Ethos' 
Children (blessing of), i. 5. 4, 6 
Choice (deliberate moral), ii: ¥Y4, 
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GENERAL INDEX 


B05 6; (ites deliberately chosen), 


Cirele (defined), iii. 6. 1 

Clause, see Member 

Clearness (of style), iii. 2.1 

Cleruchies, ii. 6. 24 

Climax, i. a 81; see Building up 

Comic poets, ii. 6. 20 

Commonplaces, i. 2. 21; 
Topics 

Community (wrongs against the), 
i. 13. 3 


see also 


iii, 19. 5 
OTe a, 


Comparison, ii, 20. 2, 5; 
Compenas words, iii. 
7 11 


Compulsion (acts of), i, 10. 14 

Conciseness, iii. 6. 1, 6, 15. 10 

Confidence, ii. 5. iets 14.1 

Conjunctions Wye be ae par- 
ticles), iii. 5. 2, 6. 6, 12. 
onsequents (topic of), ii 23, 14, 
24.7 

Constructive (enthymemes), © ii. 
26. 3 

Contempt, ii. 2. 4, 11. 7 

Continuous style, iii. 9. 1 

Contracts, i. 1. 10, 2. 2, 15. 20 

Contraries (topic of), ii. 19. 1 

Contumely, ii. 2. 3-5, 4. 30 

Co-ordinates, i. 7. 27 

Cordax (rhythm of the), iii. 8. 4 

Counter-syllogism, ii. 25. 25 iii. 

Courage, i. 9. 8 

Covetousness, ii. 6. aes 

Cowardice, |i. 9. 8; 8 

Cupping- glass (riddle), iii, 2. 12 

Customary things, i. 10, 18 


Danger, ii. 5. 2 
Definition (topic of), ii. 23. 8 
Degenerate descendants, ii. 15. 3 
Degree, see Greater and Less 
Deliberative rhetoric, i. 3. 3-6, 6-8 ; 
(its style), iii, 12. 5; (harder. than 
forensic), iii. 17. 10; (least admits 
narrative), iil. 16, 11 
Delivery (declamation) 
12) 2:5 
Democracy, i. 8.4 
Demon (Satndroy), ii. 
18. 2 


th Wag 


23. 8; iii. 


Demonstration, iii. 13, 2; (rhetori- 
cal), i, 1. 11 
Depreciation see Extenuation 
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Description Keubatteated for the 
name), iii. 6, 1 

Deseripiion (éniypapua) ofa charge, 
i 

Denne Capea 10. 18 3 (rational 
and irrational), i, 11. 

Dialectic, i. 1. 1 

Dicast, 1.3.2 

Diction (fallacies of), ii, 24. 25 
(prose and poetical), iii. 1. 9; see 
also Style 

Difficult (things), i. 6. 27, 7. 15 

Dignity (of style), iii. 6. 1 Gyxos) ; 
ii, 17. 43 iii. 8. 4\(cepvdrns) 

Digression (aberration), iii, 13. 5 

Dilemma, ii. 23, 15 

Diminutives ( (use of), ili, 2.15 

Dithyrambic (prelude). lil, 14. 55 
(poets), iii. 3. 3, 12. 

Division (topic of), i 2 10. 

Dog (praise of), ii. 

Draughts (game), i. i 15 


Easy (things), i. 6. 27 

Effect and cause (fallacy of), ii. 
24.8 

Elegances (of style), iii. 10 } 

Element (oro.xetov), i. 6. 13 ii, 
22, 18, 26. 1 (=ré70s) 

Emotions, see Passions 

Emulation, ii. 6. 24, 11. 1 

Encomium (distinguished from 
praise), i. 9, 33 

End (rédos), i. 7. 3 

Enigma, see Riddle 

Enjoyable Auinge), i..5..7 

Enmity, ii. 4. 

ereres we ‘cind of sy Hogta), 

1. 11, 2. 8; (two kinds), i. 2. 

20, 225° (nature and use 30), ii, 
22, 1, 25. 8; (elements of), ii. 23; 
(apparent, false), ii. 24; (destruc- 
tive and constructive), li. 26. 3; 
(use of in proof), iii. 17. 6 

Envy, ii. 9. 8, 10. 

Epic cycle, iil. 16. 7 

Epic poets, iii. 3. 3 

Epideictic rhetoric, i. 3. 3-6, 9. 1; 
(points of agreement with deliber- 
ative), i. 9. 35; (amplification use- 
ful in), i. 9 "38 ; (nature of), ii. 
22. 6; (best for written composi- 
tions), iii, 12. 5; (marrative in), 
iii, 16. 15; (ess important in 
proof), iii.1 7. 3 


GENERAL INDEX 


Epilogue, see Peroration 

Episodes, iii, 17. 11 

Epithets, iii, 2. 14, 3. 3, 6. 3,7 

Equity, i. 13. 12-19 

Eristic, ii. 24. 10, 11 

Error, i. 13. 16; iii. 15. 3 

Ethos (moral character) (of the 
speaker), i. 2. 3; (what produces 
it), iii, 16. 8; (of different stages 
of life), ii. 12-14; (its aecompani- 
ments), iii. 16. 9; ethical (proof), 
i. 2. 3, ii. 1-185) (style), fii. 7.1; 
(speeches), ii. 18. 1, 21. 16; (used 
in amplification), i, 9. 38 

Euphemism, i. 9. 28; iii, 2. 10 

Euphony, iii. 2.11 © 

Hxaggeration (Seivects), ii. 21. 10, 
24. 4 


Example, i. 2. 8; ii. 20; (best for 
deliberative rhetoric), i, 9. 40; 
(from history), ii. 20. 3; (reason- 
ing from), ii. 25. 8; (refutation 
of), 11,25, 13 

Excess and the exceeded, i. 7. 2; 
(as a virtue), i. 9. 29 

Tapes of properties (avriSocrs), 
iii. 15. 

psi (xpotpomm, opposed to 
amorpomm), i i 

Exordium, i. 1. 9: iii. 13, 3; 14 

Expedi - -ent, -ency, TGR fin yee 

Extenuation, ii. 26. 1 

Tyes (the seat of shame), li. 6, 18 ; 
(=the seat of light or wisdom), 
Bp bi a aay any setting | before the eyes, 
see Vividness 


Fable, ii, 20. 2, 5 

Fact (question of), ii. 19. 16-25 

Fallacies (paralogisms), ii. 24. 25, 
10; iii, 12, 4 

Favour, ii. 4, 29; 7 

Fear, ii. 5. 1-15 

Flattery, i. 11. 18; ii. 6. 8 

“Foreign ” (words and style), iii. 2. 
5, 3. 3 

Forensic rhetoric, i. 1. 10, 11, 3. 8-6; 
10-15 ; (style), iii. 12. 5 

Form (of diction), ii. 24. 2; iii. 8. 1 

Fortunate (people), ii. 17. 5 

Fortune (chance, good luck), i. 5. 
VW WOALD di 2: 2 B75 

Foul language, ili. 2. 13, 6. 2 

Friends, i. 5, 16 

Friendship, ii. 4. 1-29 


« Frigidity ” (of style), iii, 8 


Garrulity, ii. 13. 12 

Genders, iii. 5. 5 

Generalities, ii, 22. 12 

Gift, i. 5. 9 

Good fortune, i.!5. 17; ii. 17.55; good 
old age, i. 5. 15; good qualities 
(real and apparent), i. 9, 28 

Good, the, i. 9, 8, 14; (and the ex- 
pedient), i. 6; (greater good and 
expediency), i. 7 

Goods (internal and external), i. 5. 
4; (indisputable and disputable), 
i, 6. 17, 18 

Goodwill, ii. 1. 8 

Government (forms of), i. 4.12; 8 

Gratitude, ii. 7 

Great and Small, ii. 19. 26 

Greater and Less, i. 7; i. 14; (topic 
of), ii, 23. 4 

Guard-houses, i. 4. 9 

Guilt, see Injustice 


Habit, i. 10. 15; (moral), ii. 12. 23 
pte Aad 

Hair (worn long in Sparta), i. 9. 26 

Happiness, i. 5. 1-18 

Harmony, iii. 1. 4, 8. 4 

Hatred and anger, ii. 4. 30, 31 

Health, i. 5. 10-14 

Hearers (number of), i. 3. 1; (char- 
acter of), ii. 12. 2 

Heroic rhythm, iii. 8. 4 

Hexametric rhythm, iii. 8. 4 

Homoeoteleuton, iii. 9. 9 

Homonymy (fallacy of), ii. 24. 25 
(useful to the sophist), iii. 2. 7 

Honour, i. 5. 9, 7. 80; (is pleasant), 
i. 11. 16 

Hope, i. 11. 6 

Horror, ii. 8. 13 

Hunting, i, 11. 15. 

Hyperbole, iii, 11. 15, 16 


Iambic (metre), iii. 1. 9; (rhythm), 
iii, 8. 4 

Ill-doing, ii. 12, 15, 13. 14, 16. 4 

Imagination (pavracia), i, 11.6; ii. 
2. 2, 6. 14 

Imitation, i. 11, 23 

Imports and exports, i, 4, 11 

Impossible things, ii. 19 

Inartificial proofs, i. 2. 2; 15 

Inconsistency (topic of), ii. 23. 19 
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Incontinence, i. 9. 9 (axoAagia) ; i. 
10. 4 (axpacta) 

Incredibility (topic of), ii. 23. 22 

Indifference, i. 11. 4; ii. 2. 26 

Indignation (véuects), ii. 9(Setvwcrs); 
see Exaggeration 

Induction (rhetorical), i. 2. 8, 19; 
ii. 20. 2; ic of), ii. 23, i 

Inflexions, 1 ma ier di, 123. '2 pili. 
9. 


Soyer i. 13. 6 f 

Injustice (causes and motives of), 
i. 10. 4-6; (state of mind that 
prompts it), i. 12; (acts of), i 
13. 1, 8, 16; (degrees of), i 
(definitions of), i. 9. 7, 10. 3 

Insult, see Outrage 

te Stave {1525724 3 4ii; Fe, 
18. 


Irony, ii. 2. 24; iii, 18. 7, 19. 5 

Irrefutable arguments, i. 2. 18; ii. 
25. 14 

Jokes (smart sayings), iii. 11. 6, 
18. 7 : 

Justice (a component of virtue), i. 
9. 7; (spurious), i. 15, 7; (un- 
written), i. 13. 11, 14. 7 


Key-note (évddcupov), iii. 14. 1 
amir a 9 (cvepyecia); 9. 19 


(eve, 
Keno ry (dice), i. 11, 15 


Laconian apophthegms, ii. 21. 8 

Land (grants of), i. 5. 9 

Laughter, i. 11. 29; (laughable 
things), iii. 18. 7 

Law, i. 4. 12, 18; (special and 
general), i. 10. 8, 18. 2; (written 
and unwritten), i. 10. 3, 13. 2; 
(violation of), i. 14. 7; (in proofs), 
i. 15. 3-12; (ambiguous), i. 15. 10 ; 
sometimes = convention 

Learning (causes pleasure), i. 11. 21 

Legislation, i, 4, 13 

Liberality, i. 9. 10 

Libyan fables, ii. 20. 2 

Literary (written) style, iii. 12. 2 

Little-mindedness, see Meanness 

Liturgy (public service), ii. 23. 17 

Lovograp nets) ph aas b a oe bt By 


Bonding (Opeéts), i. 10. 8 
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Lot, offices by, ii. 20. 4 
Love, i. 11. 11,17; see also Friend- 
ship 


bearer eS Herarovuxia), ES 
yest 
Magiifieence (ueyadompérea), i, 


Malice, by Be 9 a (prepense), i. 14. 5 

Manhood, ii. 

Marginal aa iii. 8. 6 

Sea ii. a1; (when to use), iii. 
17. 9 

Meanings (topic of different), ii 


seamen fucpetixy, if 
(utxpompérera), i. 9. 
Ocpia), i. 9. 10; (of jacinta iii, 
2.1, 2 


1.9.) Aes 


Member (= clause): iii. 9, 5,19 

Memory, i. 11. 

Messes (pidiria), iii. 10. 7 

Metaphors, iii. 2. 6-15; (improper 
use Of), ili. 8. 4; (and simile), iii, 
4. 1; (four kinds of), iii. 10. 7 5 
(produce vividness), iii. 11, 5 

Metrical style, iii. 8, 1 

Mildness, ii. 3 

Misfortune, i. 13, 16; iii. 15, 8 

Mistake, see Error 

Monarchy, i. 8. 4 

Moral character ; see Ethos 

Motives, ii. 23. 16, QV} Tit, V6, UT 

Mysteries, ii, 24.2 


Name (topic of the), ii. 23. 29; 
(used instead of description), 
iii. 6.1 

Names (nouns), see Words 

Narrative, iii. 13. 3, 5; 16. 

Nature, natural things, i. 10. 13, 
11. 25 

Necessary sign (tekmérion), i. 2. 
16, 17 


> 
Necessity (acts of), i. 11. 4 
Negations (in producing amplifica- 
tion), iii. 6. 7 
Noble (of birth), i. 5. 55 ii. 15. 3 
(edyevjs, contrasted with yevvaios, 
generosus, which connotes high- 
mindedness) ; see also Beautiful 
Nouns and verbs, see Words 
Novelties (of language), iii. 11. 6 
Number, iii. 5. 6 


25 (avedev- ; 
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Oaths, i. 15. 27; (dicasts’ oath), i. 
15. 5, 125 ii. 25. 10 

Objections (logical), ii. 25. 3, 26. 4 

Obscurity of style, iii. 5. 7 

Odd and even (game), iii. 5. 4 

Old age, i. 5. 153 ii, 13 

Oligarehy, i. 8. 4 

Opinion, i. 7. 36 

Opposites, see Contraries 

Oracles, iii. 5. 4 

Outrage, ii. 2. 3, 5 


Paean (rhythm), iii. 8. 4-6 

Pain and painful things, i. 11. 29 

Pancratiast, i. 5. 14 

Paradox, ii. 23. 16; iii. 11. 6 

Parenthesis, iii. 5. 7 

Parisosis, iii. 9. 9, 11. 10 

Paromoiosis, iii. 9. 9 

Particles (connecting), iii. 5. 2, 12. 4 

Parts (topic of), ii. 23. 13 

Parvenus, ii. 9. 9, 16, 4 

Passions, ii. 1-17 

Pathetic style, iii. 7. 8, 11 

Pathos, iii. 1. 7 

Pentathlete, i. 5, 11 

Period, iii. 9. 5-7 

Peroration, iii. 13. 3; 19 

Personification, see Vividness 

Perspicuity (of style), iti. 2. 2 

Pious, The (comedy by Anaxan- 
drides), iii. 12. 3 

Pity, ii. 8. 2, 12. 15; (opposed to 
envy and indignation), ii. 9. 3; 
(pitiful and terrible contrasted), 

< ji, 8 12 

Pleasure, i. 11. 1, 6-8 

Poetry (a kind of imitation), i. 11. 
23 


Politics (science of), i. 2. 7 

Possible and impossible things, i. 
6. 27; ii. 19 

Poverty (motive of crime), i. 12. 15 

Power (is pleasant), i. 11. 7; (men 
in power), ii. 17 

Praise, i. 9.33 - 

Prejudice i. 1. 45; li, 23. 24; iii. 
14. 7; 15. 

Prelude (dithyrambic), iii. 9, 6; 
(on the flute), iii. 14. 1 

Prime of life, i. 5. 11; ii. 14 

Probability, i. 2. 15, 15. 17; ii, 
26. 8-11 . 

Prologue, see Exordium 

Proof (inartificial), i. 15; (ethical), 


i. 2. 3; (general or common), i. 1. 
12; ii. 20. 1; (generally), iii. 17 
Proportion (analogy), i. 7. 43 iii. 4. 
3, 6. 7, 7. 10; (topic of), ii, 23, 17; 
(in metaphor), iii. 2. 9 

Propositions (rhetorical), i. 3. 7 

Propriety (of style), iii. 2. 1, 7. 1 

Proverbs and proverbial sayings, i. 
6. 20, 22; i. 11. 25; i. 12. 20, 23; 
i, 15. 14; ii. 4. 21, 10. 63 ii. 6. 5, 
18 ; ii. 10.5; ii, 21. 11, 12; ii. 28, 
15, 22; ii, 24. 2; ii. 95. 43 iii, 11, 
14; (are evidence), i. 15. 4; (are 
metaphors from species to 
species), iii. 11. 14 

Punctuation, iii. 5. 6 

Punishment (xéAaous, differs from 
tuynwpta), 1. 10. 17, 14. 2 

Puns, iii. 11. 7 

Purity (of style), iii. 5 

Purveyors (euphemism for robbers), 
iii. 2. 10 F 


Rare words (yAéocat), iii. 2, 5, 38. 3 

Reason (arguments from), ii. 23. 
20, 24 

Recrimination, iii. 15. 7 

Refutation, ii. 22. 14, 25; iii. 9. 8; 
(topic of), ii. 23. 23 5 refutative 
enthymemes, ii. 23. 30; iii. 17.18 

Relatives (topic of), ii. 23. 3 

Reply (to an adversary), iii. 18. 5, 6 

Reputation (defined), i. 5. 8 

Retortion (of a dilemma), ii. 23. 15 

Revenge, i. .9. 24, 10. 17, 11. 9 

Revenues (State), i. 4. 8 

Rhapsody, iii. 1. 3, 8 

Rhetoric (definition), i. 2. 1; (off- 
shoot of Politics and Dialectic), 
i. 2.7, 4. 5; (three kinds), i, 33 
(three parts of), iii. 1; (style 
suited to each kind), iii. 12 

Rhythm, iii. 1. 4, 8. 2-7 

Ribaldry (buffoonery), iii. 18. 7 

Riddles, ii. 21.85. ili. 2. 12 

Ridicule, iii. 18. 7 

Rivals (to be feared and envied), ii. 
5. 9, 10. 6 


Salutary things, ii. 5. 16 

Science (émorjyn, opposed to 
Svvapis, faculty), i. 4.6 

Scoffing and scoflers, ii. 2. 12, 8. 9, 
6. 20 

Sculpture, i. 11. 23 
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Selection (topic of), ii. 23. 12 

Self-control, see Temperance 

Selfishness, i. 11. 26 

Shame and shamelessness, ii. 6 

Sign, i. 2. 14, 16; ii. 24. 5, 25. 8 

Similarity (objection from), ii. 25. 6 

Simile, iii. 4; 10. 3; (@ kind of 
metaphor), iii. 11. 11 

Slander, see Prejudice 

Slight (three kinds of), ii. 2. 8 

Smart sayings, iii. 10 

Solecism, iii. 5. 7 

Solution, see Refutation 

Soothsayers, i. 15. 14; iii. 5. 4 

Sophists (and dialecticians), i, 1.14 

Sorrow (sometimes pleasant), i. 
11. 12 

Soul (a kind of motion), ii. 23. 13 

Special terms (better than general), 
iii. 5. 3 

Speech (its three points and re- 
quisites), iii. 1. 1, 4; (its parts), 
ili. 13-19 

Spite, ii. 2. 3, 4. 30 

Statement (ot a case), iii, 13. 2 

Stature, i. 5. 13 

Strength, . 5. 12 

Style (excellence of), iii, 1. 5; 25 
(frigidity), iii. aa (purity), iil 5: 
(dignity), iii, 6. 25 (propriety), 
iii. (continuous), pty a Se Gr 
Cuorindion, iii. 9. 3; (wittiness), 
iii. 10. 1; (three things desirable), 
iii. 10. 6; (which kind suited to 
each kind of rhetoric), iii. 12; 
(style of debate and the written 
style), iii. 12,1; (of public speak- 
ing), iii. 12. 5; (ethical), ii. 18. 1, 
21. 16; ili. 16. 8; (of acting), iii. 
12. 2; (“foreign”), iii. 2. 3, 8, 3. 
8: (pathetic), iii. 7. 3,11; (simple), 
iii. 16. 2 

Superiority, i. 7. 2, 31, 9. 25 

Suppression (of the how and when, 
fallacy of), ii. 24. 7, 8 

Syllogism, i. 2. 9, 13 

Synonyms, iii. 2. 7 

bee (natural), i. 6. 15, 29; iii. 

Tekmérion, 1,°2.°16,-17 

Temperance (self-control), i. 9.9 

Temple-builders, i. 14. 1 


Ten, ee (legislative committee), 
iii. 18. 

rrotrauctey: ili. 1. 9, 8. 4 

Theft, i. 13. 10 

Time (topic of), ii. 23. 6 

Tokens (indications), iii. 
16. 10 

Tones, iii. 1. 4 

Topic, i, 2, 21; ii. 22.18; 23-24; 
(of degree), ii, 19. 26; iii. 19. 2 

Torch-bearer (at Eleusis), iii. 2. 10 

Torture, i. 15. 26 

Tragedy, tragic poets, iii. 1. 3, 14. 6 

Travel, books of, i. 4. 13 

Trophies, iii. 10. 7 

Tyranny, i. 8. 4-5 

Tyrants and body-guards, i. 2. 19 
(argument from Example) 
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Universal arguments, ii. 18 
Unrhythmical (style), il.. 8. 17 
Unselfishness, i. 9. 16 

Useful (things), i. 5. 7 


Vanity, see Arrogance 

Vehemence, iii. 11. 16 

Vice and virtue, i. 9. 1-31 

ees! (a kind of superiority), ii. 


Vividness, iii. 10. Ke 11. 1-4 
Voice, iii. 1. 4, 7. 1 
Voluntary acts, i. . 3 


War and peace, i. 4. 9 

Ways and means, i. 4. 8 

Wealth, i. 5. 7; (effect on char- 
acter), ii. 16. 1 

Will, i. 10. 8 

Wines (mixed), iii. 2. 4 

Wisdom (philosophical and practi- 
Pris copia, Ppdrvqais), i. 9. 5, 13, 
At 
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(false), i. 14. 6 

be (cbparedia), ii; 12,16; 
13. 

Words “(kinds and uses of), iii, 2. 
5-7, 8. 2,8; (beauty of), ill. 2.13; 
(topic from. different meanings 
of), ii. 23. 9 

Wrongdoing, see Injustice 


Youth (character of), ii. 12 
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